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CHAP. XIIL 

BEMOVAL OF THE AUT|IOR TO ITAMARACA. — THE 
. ISLAND. — CONCEPTION AND PILLAR. — THE FESTIVAL 

OF OUR LADY OF THE ROSARY. JOURNEY TO 

60IANA. — THE TOQUE. — THE COW-POX. 

A FEW days after I had sent the remainder 
of my people to Itamaracat I gave up Ja- 
guaribe to its owner, and rode to Recife, where 
I remained for some days. 

I had been introduced several months before 
to the vicar of Itamaraca ; and at the time that 
I crossed over to the island to agree with the 
owner ^ of Amparo about my removal, I made a 
visit to this priest, and was received by him 
with the greatest cordiality. As the plantation 
of Amparo had no cottage unoccupied at that 
time, or indeed that was fit to be inhabited, I 
requested the vicar to obtain for me a house in 
the town, as it is called, of our Lady of the 
Ccmception, in which stands the parochial 
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2 PASSAGE TO ITAMARACA. 

church of this extensive vicarage. He returned 
for answer, that excepting his own residence, of 
which he was willing to give up to me a portion, 
and the prison, iio dwelljngs could be met with. 
However, he de^red thai I wobld send a person 
to speak to him ; this I did, and on the man's 
return, the offer of the prison was accepted. 

As I had written to mention the day upon 
which it was my intention to arrive there, I was 
received by one of my people upon the shore of 
the main land ; and the canoe which plies for 
the purpose of carrying passengers across,, was 
ready to take me. The saddles were removed 
from the horses' bs^cks, we entered the canoe, 
and shoved off from the shore, the horses swim- 
ming by the side of it. The passjige across |s, 
at this its narrowest part^ about half a mile* On 
landing upon the inland, we saddled the hoinseSt 
and rode for about one quarter of a mile along a 
sandy path, which is bordered to the left by the 
water of the charinefl that runs between the island 
and the main, alid on the right by coco-trees, 
until we reached a narrow creefc, which is not 
fdrdable at high water, and in this state we how 
found it. ' I left the horises to the care of Miinod, 
until they could be passed conveniently, whilst 
I followed the man who had come to receive 
ifte. We proceeded over the bridgie, which was 
coMtiructed of loose beams, and scarcely safe 
even for f<ibt passengers ; immediatdy bfeyond 
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it we passed by several cottages with mango 
trees beibre them, and then ascended the steep 
hill, upon the summit of which stands the town, 
built in the form of a square. We entered it at 
one corner, and near to my new habitation; 
which was a large stone building, much dila- 
pidated, with one stoi^ above the ground floor. 
In the prosperous days of this settlement, when 
its rank in the pi^ovince was considerable, this 
edifice was raised as a town-hall above, and 
prison underneath ; but now that the decay of 
the place had rendered it unworthy of its former 
distinction, the building was no longer kept in 
repair, and was now almost in ruins. 

The island of Itamaraca, which is in length 
about three leagues, and in breadth about two, 
is situated at the distance of eight leagues to the 
northward of Recife, and is entirely separated 
from the main land by a channel of unequal 
width, varying from one league to half a mile. 
The island does not contain any stream of water, 
but in the neighbourhood of the town water 
gushes from the hill wherever it is dug ibr: 
That which is obtained from the springs in the 
neighbourhood of KDar, is not however good. 
Itamaraca is, perhaps, the most populous part of 
the province of Pemambuco, taken as a whole, 
the imAiediabe vicinity of Recife excepted. It 
contains three sugar-mUls, which are well stocked 
with negroes j and many free persons likewise 
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4 ITAMARACA. 

reside upon the lands belonging to them.* Be- 
sides the lands attached to these works, there 
are other considerable tracks which are sub- 
divided among and owned by a great number of 
persons of small .property. The shores of the 
island are planted with coco-trees, among which 
are thickly scattered the straw-cottages of fisher- 
men ; and oftentimes are to be seen respectable 
white-waahed dwellings, which are possessed by 
persons whose way of life is frugal, and yet easy. 
The salt-works upon the island are likewise one 
great source of its wealth ; these are formed upon 
the sands which are overflowed by the tide at 
high water. 

The long village of Pillar, situated upon the 
eastern side of the island, is at the present day 
the principal settlement, although that which is 
called the town of Conception, where I now re- 
sided, standing upon the S. £• side of the island^ 
claims seniority ;. but its better times are gone by ; 
Its situation was considered inconvenient, others 
are at present preferred ; and if the parish-church 
did not stand here, and render necessary the 
presence of the vicar, the place would shordy be 
deserted. It has now a desolate, neglected ap- 
pearance, an unpleasant stillness, producing 
sensations of a very different description from 
those whi(;h are excited by the quietude of a 

* In the year 1630, the island contained three and twenty 
sugar-works. — History of Brazil, vol. i. p. 476. 
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place that has never witnessed busier scenes. 
Its site is the summit of the S. E. point of a high 
hill, ^hich rises almost immediately from the 
water's edge. The square, in which are situated 
the parish-church, — my new residence, — the 
vicarage, a low, long, white-washed building, — • 
and about fifteen cottages, is very spacious ; but 
large pieces of ground now remain unoccupied ; 
the houses which stood upon them have been re- 
moved, or have been allowed to decay and fall, 
giving room to banana and tobacco gardens- 
The centre of the square was covered with brush- 
wood, and a narrow path went along the foiu* 
sides of it immediately in front of the houses, 
which afforded to the inhabitants the means of 
communicating with each other. There is one 
street branching from it, and leading down to- 
wards the creek, over which I passed on my ar- 
rival ; it is formed of small low huts, and is 
closed at the end farthest from the square, by a 
church, which is dedicated to our Lady of the 
Rosary, the patroness of negroes. 

The harbour is good, and the entrance to it 
is commanded by an old fort, which is much out 
of repair ; the garrison is scanty, and without, 
discipline. On one' occasion I took a canoe, and 
went down to the bar. I wished to sound, but 
my canoe-man begged that I would not, as it 
might bring him into trouble; and indeed we 
were in sight of the fort, and the commandant is 
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jealous, being an eldearly man and an advocate 
for the old system of exclusion. The entrance 
to the port is formed by an opening in the 
reci/b or reef of rocks which runs along . the 
whole of this part of the coast. This openhag 
is of considerable width, and its depth will admit 
of large vessels ; but I could not obtain exact 
information upon the subject From the main 
land on one side, and from the island on the 
pther, two long sand-banks jiist out on each side 
of the channel, which separates Itamaraca from 
the continent. These banks are dry at Jow 
water, and at neap-tides are not completely co- 
vered. They shoot out so far that, they nearly 
reach to the reef. The bar is easily discovered 
from the sea, as it is immediately opposite to the 
channel or river into which it leads, and as there 
are breakers to the northward and southward, 
but none are to be seen at the place which i& to 
be entered. Having entered the bar, some 
small breakers will be seen a-head, or rather to- 
wards the south side of the channel, unless the 
tide is out, and then the water i^ quite still. 
These breakers are farther in than the outermost 
poiht of the south sand-bank. They are formed 
by some rocks which lie at a considerabte depth 
belov the water's edge. I tried to reach theai 
with a pole of two fathoms in length, at low 
water during spring-tides, but did mt sluc^ed ; 
and my canoe-man said that he doubted wls^otlwr 
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aAOtiher J&thom and a half would touch them. 
The psissage for large vessels is between ibese 
Tooks ^nd the north sand-bank, for the passage 
betx^feen them and the south bank only admits of 
mail craft I could not learn that thete were 
any other rocks or banks than these which I 
hare . -. mentioned. The anchorage ground is 
oppo$\tfi to the fort, and on the outside of it; 
but opposite to the town of Conception, which is 
further in than the fort, there is considerable 
dej^th of w^ten Sdmcs parts of the ground are 
rocky^ but others alFord sale riding. 

. The magnificent prospect which may be en-^ 
joyed front the clumsy wood^o balcony of the 
toWn'-hail, compensates in some degree for the 
dismal state of the place in which it stands. In 
frmkt is an eixtensive view of the sea, which is 
always enlivened by numerous jangadas ind ca* 
nobS'Sailing to stndfro, and occasionally by the 
latge craft tJiat lUcade between Maranham and 
Recife,: and by Bhips arriving from Europe or 
rebimitig thither. • To the ri^t is the broad 
dbannel immediately bel^nv, and the bay which 
it Ibnbs on the opposite side, with the p^ctur 
reafuie village of Camboa upon its shores, and 
the podnted hill of the Engenho Novio, covered 
mth wood, rising behind it ; but as tiais hill does 
notieitend fiur, astd; rather rises in the form of a 
cmie^ithe Ttvor Iguara^u runs along the. |)]ain, 
»id is now and )tiien discovered, but oftentimes 
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8 CONCEPTION. 

conccfaled by the dark green mangroves ; tUes^ 
however sufficiently point out- its course, and 
lead the eye to the white specks which beauti- 
fully mark the site of the higher buildings of the 
town of Iguara9u, peeping out among the vast 
expanse of wood of a lighter green, which reaches 
as far as the eye can compass. To the left is a 
narrow and deep dell, bounded on the opposite* 
side by a ridge of rising ground of equal height 
with that upon which the town is situstted. Be- 
hind is the flat plain, which runs along the hill 
to the distance of one league ; it is in places 
much contracted and in others spreads widely. 

The town of Conception was formerly fortified;, 
the three sides upon which it is enclosed by the 
steep declivity to be ascended in reaching it, 
have been rendered still more precipitate, even 
than they would naturally have been, as they 
are cut perpendicularly to the height of twelve 
feet, presenting a wall of esurth to those who 
ascend the hill, and as the soil is a stiff clay, and 
the passing and repassing not considerable, the 
paths which have been formed through the wall 
are still exceedingly steep. On the fourth side, 
entrenchments were made across the plain iqK>n 
the summit of the hill; these were shown to me; 
for it was necessary that they should be pointed 
out, as they were almost concealed by the brush* 
wood ; and even large trees which were growing 
in them. Upon one spot, on the quarter nean^est 
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to the sea, and now the site of a cottage, is still 
plaijoly to be discovered the situation of a fort, 
and a short time ago a gun, which appeared to be 
of six pounds calibre, was dug up. 

The distinctions attending the rank of a town 
were removed some years past from hence to 
Goiana, and the only mark whidi Conceptk)n 
still possesses of its former importance, is the 
obligation by which the magistrates of Goiana 
are bound to attend the yearly festival to the^ 
Virgin at the parish-church. 

Itamaraca is. one of the oldest settlements of 
the . Portuguese upon the coast of Brazil. It 
was given to Perb Lopes de Souza, who took 
possession of it in 1531. * The Dutch made an 
attack upon it in 1630, and although they did 
not succeed in taking Conception, they built a 
fort which they called Fort Orange *, and this 
is the fort which now exists upon the idand> 
However, in 1633, the Dutch ^< dispatched such 
a force as rendered resistance hopeless; the 
town of Conception was yielded to them, and 
with it the whole island *.'' In 1637, the Dutch 
deliberated, << whether the seat of government 
d^ould be removed to the island *." This did 
not; take place ; the opinion of those who pro- 
posed the plan being oveiruled, but I cannot 
avoid thinking that it possesses many advantages 

* Hi3tory of Brazfl, vol. L p. 96. 476* 489. ^. 
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of which Recife cannot boast. The port of 
Xtamaraca may not admit of vessels of so txmxA\ 
burthen as the P090 harbour of Recife, but the 
former is much more safe even than the Mos- 
quiero port. If Brazil was to be at war with 
aoy naval power, Recife might be destroyed 
with ease, whereas if. a town had been erected 
upon the main land, opposite to the island, dr 
upon the inside of the island, it cx>uld not be 
molested by shipping, for it would be necessary 
that a vessel should enter the channel before 
she could bring her guns to bear. Besides this 
advantage, Itamaraca and the neighbouring 
sfauCNnes of the maia.lan€[> ^njoy those of wchkI 
md water in abundance, in the latter of which 
Recife is particularly deficient. In 164S, J^om 
Fenaandes Vieifa, the ^ninoqial hero of the 
Fern^uEubucan war, attacked the isiiuid, but did 
not succeed in di^dging the Dutch.'*' The 
Portuguese cigain attempted to regain posseseion 
of it in 164^; they crossed over at a place 
called Os Martos*^, which is now a coco^tree 
phxiAaition, and a large house is built upon it ;; ih» 
poroperty belongs to a Portugoese cattie-dealet, 
Wiio resides chiefly at Iguara^^iat. Opposite to 
Qs Marcos is the sbaliowpst part of the channel. 
The Portuguese did not gain tfceh: poiut en*, 
tinely, ^ but the Dutch abatkdoff»ed all their 

* History of Braeil, vol. ii. p* 14^. 176. 
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Other pasts to retire into the fort *, \rhich was 
not surrendered to the Portuguese until the 
expulsion of the Dutch in 1654. * 

I happened to arrive at Conception upon the 
day of the festival, the 8tb of December, how- 
ever as I had many matters to arrange, I did 
not dee the ceremx^y in the church, but w&f 
invited to dine with tlie vicar. I went at two 
o'clock, and found a large party assembled, to 
which I was happy in being introduced, as it 
consisted of several priests who are the men of 
most informatioli in the country, and of some 
of the i^rst laymen of the island. The dinner 
was ei^cellent and ^egant, and the behavioiu* 
of the persons present was gentlemanly. I wa$ 
placed at the he^d qf the tables as being a 
stranger ; and a friend of the vicar took the 
opposite end of it, whilst he himself sat on one 
aide of me. I never met a jdeasanter dinner- 
party ; there was much rational conversation and 
much mirth, but no noise and ccmfusion. The 
company continued tggether until a late hour, 
and indeed the mtijor part of the priests were 
staying in the house. 

The parish of Itamaraca has now for some 
years enjoyed the blessings which proceeded 
from the appointment of the present vicar, 
Pedro de Souia Tenorio. Ilis merit was dis- 

> 

f History of Brazil, vol. ii. p. 177* 241. 



12 THE VICAR. 

covered by the Governor, whom he served as 
chaplain, and by whose application to the Prince 
Regent was obtained for him his pre^ent situa- 
tion. The zeal of the vicar, for the improve- 
ment of the districts over which he has control, 
is unremitted ; he takes pains to explain to the 
planters the utility of the introduction of new 
modes of agriculture, new machinery for their 
sugar-mills, and many alterations of the same 
description which are known to be practised 
with success in the colonies of other nations ; 
but it is not every novelty which meets with his 
approbation. It is no easy task to loosen the 
deep-rooted prejudices of many of the planters. 
He is affiible to the lower ranks of people, and 
I have had many opportunities of hearing per- 
suasion and entreaty made use of to many of 
his parishioners, that they would reform their 
habits, if any impropriety of behaviour in the 
person to whom he was speaking had come to 
his knowledge. His occasional extempore dis- 
courses on subjects of morality, when seated 
within the railings of the principal chapel, deli- 
vered in a distinct and deep-tcmed voice, by a 
man of commanding person, habited in the 
black gown which is usually worn by men of his 
profession, were very impressive. He has ex- 
erted himself greatly to increase the civilisaticm 
of the higher orders of people in his parish ; to 
prevent feuds among them ; to persuade them 

IX 
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ta give, up those notions of the c<mnection 
between the patron and the dependant, which 
are yet too general ; he urges them to educate 
their children, to have their dwellings in a state 
of neatness, to dress well themselves, their 
wives, and their children. He is a good man ; 
one who reflects upon his duties, and who 
49tudies to perform them in the best manner 
possible. He has had the necessity of display- 
inff likewise the intrepidity of his character — 
his finnness as a pri^ his courage as a man- 
and he has not been found wanting. He is a 
native of Pemambuco, and has not degenerated 
from the high character of his provincial coun- 
trymen ; he was educated at the university of 
Coimbra in Portugal. 

From the state of society and government in 
Brazil, the individual character of the person 
^ho holds any office of importance makes a 
most wonderful difference, and indeed in some 
districts a man of an active mind with some 
wealth, but without any appointment, has more 
weight than a person of a contrary disposition, 
although the situation of the latter might give him 
great power, if he thought properto exerthimself. 

I passed some portion of each day with the 
vicar and his party; the conversation never 
flagged, smd I often thought how very superior 
the persons were with whom I assodated,. to 
any that my friends in £ngland could suppose 
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a country-residence in Brazil to afiR)rd. I was 
myself agreeably surprised at the change which 
I had iftside from Jaguaribe* 

Among the visitors at the vicarage was Joam 
Ribeiro Pessoa de Mello Montenegro, professor 
of drawing to the seminary of Olinda, and the 
friend and disdple of Dr. Manoel Arruda d^: 
Camara. This priest, during his stay at Itama- 
raca, crossed over to the mainland to say mass 
at the village of Camboa every Sunday and holi- 
day. I accompanied him on one of these occa* 
sions, and we were paddled over in a canoe« 
We entered the cottage of a man of colour, tie 
chief person of the place ; a hammock was 
hanging in the room, and into this my compa- 
nion threw himself, and three or four children 
of the house quickly came to him, one or two of 
whom be took into the hammock to play withL 
The femaleiSf lAade their appearance to greet 
him upon his arrival ; he was a favourite se^a- 
ingly with all parties, great and small; Indeed 
Z never met with any one who possessed more 
pleasing manners. He is generally bdoved 
whierevier he is known, but by the lower orders 
of people more especially, he is quite adored. 
I was long acquainted with him, both before 
and after the time of which I speBk^ and I never 
heard him make use of a harsh word to any 
one ; his manner and his tones of voice always 
indicated that goodness in him greatly predb- 
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minated. A free mulatto man, of the name of 
Bertolomeu, once said to me in speaking of iiiis 
priest, ^< If he sees a diild fall, he nins iind 
^ioks it up and cleans its face, and this he does 
hot do, because any one is in sight io see him 
^ict in this manner, hut because his heart so ih^ 
elines him/' * It is much to be lamented that his 
exertions have not been directed to obtaining a 
6itiiation in which bis eixcellent qualities might 
hive a wider field for display ^ but he is satkfied 
with what has been given to him* 

I was much suiprised at the mannei- in which 
ei^en the peq^le of colour dress themsdives to go 
to* mass in all the villages ; if the family is in a 
respectable way of life, the youiiget females 
Y^ar on these occasions gowns of printed cottons, 
English straw bonnets, s^ockin^ also of foreign 
nttmufacture, and neat shoes which are made by 
wwkmen of the country* ' The young men appear 
in nankeen pantaloons, and jackets of printed cot- 
tons, shirts of cambric mii^lin,, hats of En^ish 
make, stocldngs and shoes. Indeed, of late 
years, since artides of dreisfis have bten cheap, 
aiid have come into general use^ -p^ since a sub- 
jMt of emulation has^ arisen, and the meians ei 
showing it* has been afforded^ every hamlet sends 
forth its rival belles and beaux* 

• I was disappointed' with a.near view of Gani^ 
boa; bat the countty behind it is picturesique, 
being formed df nfieiv^n ground, which is for 

* ** Porque o sim ebracam oisim manda,*' 
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the most part covered ^th wood ; aad cottages 
and mandioc lands are interspersed. The vil- 
lage consists of one street, composed of small 
dwellings. The inhabitants are mostly related 
to each other, and the free persons are of mixed 
blood. The clan is large, but there does not 
reside here any wealthy white man ; they are a 
quiet, inoffensive people. The old man at whose 
house we staid whilst the neighbours assembled 
to hear mass, was respected by all the rest ; he 
had the management of all their weighty con- 
cerns, as being the richest person of the place, 
though even his property was small ; and as he 
was connected in natural or religious relaticm- 
ship with the major part of the inhabitants^ 
When the priest and I went into the house, we 
found a large party sitting round a table and 
playing at cards, which these persons continued 
to do until the church-bell rang, and the priest 
went out to prepare for saying mass. The ma- 
jority of the people of all classes^ excepting In- 
dians, have a great propensity to gaming. 

There lived at this village formerly a poor 
man who died of consumption, dragging on fox 
some time a miserable existence. The opini(m 
is general in Pemambuco and other parts which 
I visited, that consumption is contagious } and 
from this notion^ any person so afflicted is im- 
mediately separated from the rest of the family. 
A hovel is erected at a distance from any habita^ 
tion, and the miserable patient is removed to it^ 
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and is shiuined by every one, evep receiving his 
food without the bearer approaching the hovel. 
I can conceive no sitimtion more wretched £ban 
this, — to be in a weak and helpless state, and 
to be forsaken, — to be doomed to solitude, and 
to have, perhaps for years, no thoughts but those 
of death ; nothing to relieve the mind, and to 
divert the attention. I know not, however, 
whether the opinion of contagion respectitig this 
dbord^ is totally founded on prejudice, or 
whether there is some truth in it ; for I have 
heard from persons who are not liable to hasty 
decisions, many stories which seem to indicate 
that there is some reason for the precautions 
which are taken. They are, doubtless, carried 
too far ; they are insisted upon to a savage 
excess, which fails not to bring to the recoUec^ 
tion the custom of some tribes of Indians,, who 
forsake their aged, their infirm, and their dying 
kinsmen. 

I frequently visited the plantation of Amparo, 
which is conducted in the manner which I had 
attempted ■ at Jaguaribe ; but here it was per- 
formed with more system. The owner of this 
place employed constantly great numbers of free 
wcMrkmen of all casts; but the Indians formed 
the principal part of them, and as their master, 
I suppose, finds it impossible to keep them 
under due control, (for the wish to do so he 
must of course have,) the disturbances which are 

VOL. 11. c 
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raised ujpon tiie estate, and which are entered 
itrto at other places by his »en, are very^tneru 
ous.* Bdt liiis persodi woiiid have dione much 
i9ervice ^ to iht oouatiy in general^ if he had 
JDiHiia^^ed to keep them in doe order, £ar in that 
case he wisuld banre proved the possifoiHty of the 
introduction of free oien as daii j labouresa, unth^ 
ant 4^ optoaon of their munatiUBss being un- 
vmidaUe, having been adopted hy great Hum* 
faers ^ the pianiers. The state of Anparo is 
often inentioiied as an objection to hired labodap- 
eia, from the want isf r^ectiug that in the mt 
stance in tjuestion, the evil prooeeiis not £rom 
the {dam itseM*, but from its exeention. It istoo 
true that ^ae iofwer ^ofders of peopte wa» mmdy^ 
and opon ^ghi protecaitions nnirders have been 
cooMnitted:; but doei3 not this pnooeed from the 
propensity ivhioh the higher ranks show to piK^- 
tect ihose "vAso reside upon their lands? Thus 
they dispUy their influence with men tn ^office, 
when fthey plead lor the panrdon of a criminal, 
and feel a constdccable degree tifgicaiifiGation,*^ 
of ttel&iinportande in the idea that an dndividtnl 
should have<been preserved from piiniiriiinent by 

• 

* Oa^ of thiBiBe IndiiaiB wafitelliiqi^Qyabt U Vasmtiio, idmn 
a purchaser began te pick out those which he preferred ; ,but 
the Indian stopped liim^ saying, ^' Don^t H>egiii to pick my 
cndiB, for I bdong to AnqiMrro.'' flias ev^en the crat^ 
^wliiGk weie caught by the depeadants of this gseatnxiii^ipece 
to be reacted. 
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their means, even though he had only been 
treated according to ms deserts it he had not 
been screened. Where government exists in a 
state similar to that of Bfrazil, wealth will meet 
with few obstacles in the 'acgomblisnm'eht of 
its purposes, whatever these may be. * 

In the iionth oi Janu^, 1814, the vicar 
summoned me to accompany him to Pillar, to 
which I agreed with much pleasure. The master 
of the grammar-school, Ignacio de Almeida For- 
tuna, who is ukQwise a pnest, was of the party ; 
he is a man of considerable talent and information. 
.His advantages have been very few, for he nas 



proceeded along a path under tne shade of the 
coco-tiees, until we itiade for the sands* The sea 
has .made great encroachments for ^.bout two 
miles in this part of the island : we passed the 

^ * The dependants do not always show the respect which, 

seemingly, they *oughtHo fen&fef fo'tneir paiivhl 'One of 

' the t^^s of A'Aip&ro (not WQf'ihe'irkhSftii&t Md t&toli^r, 

.ithi Qwner of „the^ place, in the'fi^ld ne^^.the dwAlkig- 

house. f The Indian took off tiis own hat to speak to his mas- 

ter, but the same wa^ not done by his superior ; however the 

^'?dto'v qiiiciay p^A^etf «uf i^i/^^ 

' speiJsr'lo leopfe, take 'off yottr hit," -^^^^ Q^ando^e'^JkOk a 
gente tira se chapeo" The master took this quietly, and 
when the conversation ended, his hat was returned. 

c 2 
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mouths of two natural dikes, into which the tide 
enters with great rapidity, and is discharged 
again with increased velocity. After a ride of 
an hour and a quarter, we reached Pillar, which 
is distant from Conception two leagues. This 
village is composed of several irregular streets, 
formed of small houses of various descriptions ; 
they are constructed of brick, of mud, and of 
the coqp-leaves. It is a place of some trade, 
and is likewise frequented by the small craft, 
which sail between Recife and Goiana. The in- 
habitants support themselves by their fisheries, 
by the hire of their jangadas and canoes, and 
lately, by the preparation of the outward husk 
of the coco-nut* for the manufactory of cordage, 
which has been recently established in the vicinity 
of Recife. The fishery of Pillar is of consider- 
able importance. ' The largest portion of the fish 
which is caught upon this and the adjacent 
coast, is obtained by means of pens^ that are 
generally constructed near to low water mark. 
Two spaces of greater or less magnitude are 
marked ofi^ and stakes are driven into the sand 
at given distances in quadrangular form ; to these 
stakes are fastened large mats (estdras) of bas-* 
ket-work made of thick twigs. An aperture, 
constructed in a similar manner to that of a trap 
for catching mice, is left in the inclosure farthest 

* Vide Appendix. 
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from the shore, opening into the second or s^ialler 
inclosure, which has likewise an entrance on the 
land side, from which runs a fence of basket- 
work to high water mark. Thus the fish that 
come in contact with this fence naturally con- 
tinue along it, in expectation of finding an 
opening by which to escape, until they unin- 
tentionally enter the pen. The jangadas also 
^o out to sea, and fish with the hook and line, 
and many kinds of nets are used. Yet there is 
at times a great scarcity of fish, which is ren- 
dered by the ordinances of the Romish church 
an absolute necessary of life. I was introduced 
at Pillar to a Portuguese gentleman of great 
respectability, from whom I received in the 
sequel much civility ; the vicar also made me 
acquainted with a gentlemanly Brazilian priest, 
who was a young and well-educated man. The 
former of these persons had been the Jviz Ordi- 
nario or Mayor of Pillar, in the year 1812. He 
had seen how dreadfully the want of due atten- 
tion to the duties of this office had been felt on 
former years, and now he was determined to 
, act in the manner which his situation required.. 
He said, that in building great cities, the first 
public edifice which was or ought to be raised^ 
was the prison; and therefore as Pillar wa& 
becoming daily of more importance, \i wa,s fit 
that it should have this requisite edifice. He 
ordered a number of trees ^o be qut dpwn,^ and 

c 3 
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in a few days a roof was built of small but adie- 
quate^ dimensions, and supported by some of 
these trees ; the remainder of the timber was to 
form the walls of the building after the manner 
of a stockade. 'A rude door was likewise made, 
and a piair of stocks was put into the place. 
« kow,'^ he said, « iPfllkr M tbrive/' He ap- 
pri&heiiii'ed some unruly felloes with his bwh 
nanus ; he is a large and powerfid hiaii; hind the 
requisite tiiougli dangerous tksk dif arresting the 
nien who created disturbances was performed 
by iiim ^th apparent unconcern, Ld as if 
he was occupied m any common occurrence ot 
his life. Notwithstanding the acknowledgfed 
benefit which was produced by the admitiistriitioti 
of this man, such is tke state of goverbiiitent, 
that interest was made to prevetit his re-apptfiht- 
ment to the office oh tlie followittg year ; And 
this influence was successful, fie was t6o trprfght 
a man to be liked by thdse who ^wished ^tb have 
upon their esta&s a hiimlbeir of tuibulebt lie- 
pendants. 

The inhabitants of the island had e'liteired into 
a subscription for 1)uildin'g > bridge over the 
^creek near to thetoWn; ^this Voiflk was tinder- 
talcen through tKe^^ieal'df the priests who re- 
sided in Itatnaraca^ Hiid wis kbout ^to be "^exe- 
cuted iinder 'ilie (lif^ctffin of the toaster 6f fte 
grammaxlscli^^^^^^ 

I was much sbi^nsed in the begtnriing of the 
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month of February, nH the airrival of a imilatto 
9lave» who had absconded in November ; he 
came alone, and without the cuaftomary iMxte 
irom s(Mue person of tfij acquaintance, request- 
ing him to be forgiven. He asceanded the steps 
of the place in which I resided, with pcfiect lub^ 
concern, and with his knife in view and a slack 
in bis hand begged to be pardoned. I desked 
that some food sho«^d be given to bim^ and he 
remained in ^e kitchen during the night. Hofw.^ 
ever, I could not h^ su^pectic^ soitie evil in* 
tentions, for I knew be bad been stajring upon 
the estate of a man wh^ bore me no good-^witt. 
H^ went off, by my order, in the momisg,. to 
assiatr three free labourers in tbe work of cutting 
up some trees that had been fetle d. I foUowed 
bim to the ground about tm o'clock, aa was my 
usual custom. I caJH^ biin to me, under tbe 
pretence q£ wishing to have tbe cvirb^hain of 
my bridle loosened j he came, and then I put 
one hand upon his bead^ and with the otiieir 
drew a pistol, at the same tiine desiring him 
to throw down hia hatchet and hui katfe, whii^h 
he did. Then I called to two of the freemen, 
that they might secure him. The mulatto's 
hands were tied behind hia hack, and I followed 
him and bis conductors to Amparo, from whence 
1 wrote to my new friend at Pillar, forwarding 
the slave to that village. He was there placed 
in the stocks, unj^l I could dijspo$e of hmi> which 

c 4 
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I immediately entered into measures for efifect- 
ing. I never saw him again. He was a bad 
fellow, and had twice attempted the life of the 
persons under whose orders he was placed. He 
had run away in November, from having drawn 
his knife, and having threatened to stab the 
manager with it. 

. There is another road to Pillar, besides that 
by which the vicar had taken me ; it is through 
a place called Engenho Velho (the old mill). 
Sugar-works were formerly established here ; 
but the lands are poor, and the large red ants 
upon them are so numerous, as to render their 
cultivation almost impossible ; so much so, that 
scarcely any persons reside upon them. Many 
individuals of the lower classes, first obtaining 
leave from the proprietor, have attempted 
to rear crops of mandioc and maize upon 
them ; but their exertions have seldom enabled 
any one to prevent the plantations from being 
destroyed by the ants. Huts are to be seen, 
out of which the inhabitants have been driven 
by'tliese tormentors : the shelter which the rooft 
afibrd is convenient to the ants, and under them 
they like to form the chief entrances to their 
cities. I never saw any other situation in which 
this pest of Pemambuco* had so completely 

* I do not know whether I might not almost say of Brazil : 
HegarcUng Itamaraca, there exi&ts the following adage, 
^* What is it 'that persecutes thee, isltod?'' The answer is 
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taken possession of the land. The hillocks un- 
der which they had formed their nests were in- 
numerable ; some of these were four feet in 
height, and ten or twelve in circumference; 
others were of less dimensions, and some of 
them might be larger. Some ruins of the mill 
are still to be seen at Engenho Velho, and there 
is a pond near to them of considerable depth, of 
which tradition says, that great riches lie con- 
cealed at the bottom. I also heard of an old 
African negro, who has been manumitted, and 
now practises the arts of a MandingveirCy in 
this neighbourhood. Among the lower or- 
ders of people I have heard his powers dis- 
cussed. It is said, that he can cause the death 
of any one who is pointed out to him ; the un- 
* fortunate person will linger for a long time, but 
his destruction is inevitable. This old man is 
likevdse a fortune-teller, and is applied to in 
cases of unrequited love. 

In March took place the yeariy festival of our 
Lady of the Rosary, which was directed by 



^< The being an island, the ants, and Guedes." ^\ Que te 
p^segue Uha ? Ilhuy Jbrmigay Guedes." Or in other words, 
the inconvenience occasioned by being obliged to cross the 
channel from the main land; the ants, which sufficiency 
explain for themselves ; andGuedes ; — these were a family 
of unquiet spirits who resided in the island, and kept it in 
perpetual turbulence from their quarrels. The remains still 
exist ; but now they are good and peaceable subjects. 
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negroes ; and at thiB period i» dbosen the King 
of the Congo nation, if the person who hcdds 
this situatioia has died in the course of the year, 
has from any cause resigned^ or has been dis- 
placed by his subjects. The Congo negroes ar^ 
permitted to elect a king and queen from among 
the individuals of their own nation ; the personl- 
ages who axe fixed upon may either actually be 
slaves, or they may be manumitted negroes* 
These sovereigns exercise a species of mock 
jurisdiction over their subjects which is much 
laughed at by the whites ; but their chief power 
and superiority over their countrymen is shown 
on the day of the festivals The negroes- of their 
nation, however, pay much respect to them. 
The man who had acted as th^tr king in Ita- 
maraca (for each district has its king) for seve- 
ral years, was about to resign from old age, and 
a new chief was to be chosen,, he who had been 
fixed upon for this purpose was an old man and 
a slavq, belonging to the plantation of Amparo* 
The former queen would not resign, but still 
continued at her post. The old negro who was 
this day to be crowned, came early in the morn- 
ing to pay his respects to the vicar, who said to 
him in a jocular manner, " Well, sir, so to-day 
I am to wadt upon you, and to be your chap- 
lain/* About eleven o'clock I proceeded to 
the church with the vicar. We were standing 
at the door, when there appeared a number of 
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m^^ ftnd female negroei^^ habited, in cotton 
dr^sded df colours ai!id erf* white, with fletgg flying 
dhd drums beating ; aiid as they ap|)n>ached we 
discbV^red atiiOhg them the king atid queen, 
and the (Secretary of state. Edch Of the former 
wore upon their heads a etowti, which Was partly 
covered With gilt jiaper, and pointed of VariOti:s 
cfoloiirs; Hie king wds dressed in dn old- 
faiahionfed suit 6f divers tittt^, gt^eii, tfed, atld 
yeltoxv } coatj wAistcoal, ahd breeches ; his 
sceptre waS itt his h^nd, which was of wood, 
•^nd finely gilt. The qiieen was in a blue silk- 
gown, also of ancient make ; and the wretched 
secretary had to bOast of as many colours as 
his m^tster, but his dress had -evident appear- 
ances of eadi portion having beto- borrowed 
from a diflferent qiiaiter, for pOtae piuts were 
too tight and othetis too tvide for him. 

The expense 6f the church -service was to be 

prbvided for by the negroes ; and there stood in 

the body of the church a sthall table, at which 

skt the treasurer of this black fra:teniity (imaw- 

dade)^ and sofite other officel^, and upon it 

stood a box to receive flie tncfuey. This Was 

|ifoduc6d but slowly, much too ^slowly for the 

a^^te df ihe vicar, who *bad not tfre^- 

'fested, though it Wks now liteafly ttiid-day, ibr 

he aitidins ^^statat j^kieiMj^were to chatfnt high 

mass. Therefore he approached the table, and 

began to expoi^tulate With these directors, de- 
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daring that he would not go to the altar until 
every expense was paid. I was much amused 
to see him surrounded by the blacks, and abu- 
sing them for their want of punctuality in their 
contributions. There was soon an uproar in the 
church among the negroes; the vicar had 
blamed some of them, and now, when he left 
them to themselves, they called each other to 
an account, and the consequences were, that 
many high and angry words passed between 
them in the church. It was a most entertaining 
scene to me and a few other persons, who stood 
by and heard what was going on. However, 
at last Their Majesties knelt down at the railing 
of the principal chapel, and the service com- 
menced. As soon as thii^ was over, the new 
king was to be installed ; but as the vicar was 
hungry, he dispatched the matter without much 
ceremony j he asked for the crown, then went 
to the^ church-door, — the new sovereign pre- 
sented himself, and was requested or rather 
desired to kneel down ; the insignia were given 
to him, and the vicar then said, *< Now, sir 
king, go about thy business."* 

As the king belonged to Amparo, the eating, 
drinking, and dancing were to be at that place ; 
consequently, in a short time our town remained 
quite quiet, and I little thought that I should so 

* ** Agora Senhor Reh vai te embora" 
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sopn be disturbed. About four o'clock in the 
afternoon, Francisco, one of my negroes^ came 
running from Amparo, and he said that the 
people at that place were killing Manoel, who 
was fighting against a number of persons, by 
whom he had been attacked. I mounted my 
horse, and proceeded to the plantation with all 
possible haste. I found Manoel tied to the 
middle of a long cord, of each end of which one 
man had hold, and these persons were standing 
in opposite directions for the purpose of keeping 
the negro at a distance from any one. His face 
was covered with blood, and his clothes were 
piuch torn. I rode up to him, and spoke to 
him ; he turned round, as if to strike me ; but 
when he discovered who it was, he cried oiit, 
** It is my master, and now I care for no one;" 
and then he again proceeded in his abuse towards 
those who had maltreated him. Francisco soon 
arrived, and I sent Manoel home with him. The 
overseer of the plantation (for the owner was 
not at home) chose to take umbrage at some of 
my people who now arrived, because they were 
armed. I told him that they were perfectly 
right in coming prepared for the worst, but that 

I 

I felt quite confident that not orie person pre- 
sent would think of. insulting me or any other 
white man j and therefore I sent my people 
away; he said that I judged correctly of- his 
feelings, and some others stepped forwards to 
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qopfirm the words qf the overseer. The negrp 
who had acted imprQperly, h^ b^n provoked 
wtodohy the behaviour of some pf the free 
pQ^oi^s, towards him ; ,l)ut the aJSair would .not 
hiave occurred, if the overseer had doi^e his 
duty, X or if any man of weight and importance 
had: been ,pre$ent. 

About this tin)e. I agreed jbo take a. cottage 

with a. snudi, pi^e pf l^d attached to.it, in the 

m^^^i^urbopd of Conception. It . y^^ situated 

upon A shelf; of the hill, . iEomeidia^y Jt>?lp.w the 

town,, ^nd. ppposite ,to tie (Village of Ca^mbqa. 

iTlie bfefJc,iin l^e hill ha4 only apjw^e.^j^qip^t py 

adqutfOf ^, coM^e; ifi l;^r,eadth, so tl\^t^ on, either 

sjlde it. ;ip[U)pt rbe risajch^d 1j>y .a;n, apcent pr des9ent. 

The view from it dilTerf^^ little ^ from that whiqh 

was to . be ohtajined ,fyo^ the to?^^|iall ; , saye 

: ithati i>ow jbo the .l^ft, ; ,tbe, towp . and the church 

. w^e to ,;be seen .hftjif conc|^al|^d . among the 

jb^inaaai pUnts ^nd tije^. , AU the lands^ .in this 

:.j0i^igbfeQWh9pd were subd^yi^ed^^n^ong pej^soijs 

. x>immi^ easts. Jhatc which .immediately jofped 

)mm^9rk tVQ,^i4es helfli?ged tq i^e, yipar,.^d,pn 

. tbelthirdi^de it,)fps ii^closied ^y, ^the c^wnel, 

. ^wba^t^ m 'A§ fflWiih^ ^ fljxwerpus .family . of .fyee 

t«UgiW5$oPQSW6Sf4ia. srpall spot. ,cpvej;?d .with 

ofleo^tsrfles. .These latj^er, pepple, h^4 been much 

. impavwphfrd4)y the obs^af y , of the cjwef . of 

\ti[i^^f3imly^Pim[^!^ aiaw- 

..suitibjr-mauj.y(gafs„>itti9iat li|ji9^,j?ow?dari|e?^,of his 
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pliot of land. As soon as I took posMsssion, one 
of his sons wished to commeaot law proceeding 
with me, in spite of seveml a^mrds which Had 
been ^ven against his fkther. I begaii tamidce 
a fence aroand ti»e piece of iand which I had 
taken^ aard he immediatdy did ail in hia poiwer 
to prevent me fcom acconqdishing my okgecA ; 
bawei;ier, as he saw that whatever he said was.<if 
no avad, fae set off to Goiana to seek redress kfy 
law. This I discovered aoddentaliy in the 
evemng. in tibe momiDg at fom o'clock i 
mounb^ on horseback, and £dowed him to 
goiana, acoompamed by Fiddes, a Creole n^o, 
in the place of Manoel, who was disabled for 
some time by the occurrence which has beesn 
t^elated. 

I proceeded through the phuntatioiii of Am^ 
par o, and orea^ed the spat Ht v^aatch passengem 
embark in the canoe * that pKes hel3vieen the 
t«^d and the main hmd. The tide was but, 
and we entered among the mangroves, through 
which a path has been made in the nmd ;' it is 
dwgerous to allow liie horse to step out of /this, 
as the slime is deep on either sida We stood 
at the water's ^dge, j^istbeyicMuithe mangroves, 
and hailed the ferryman, until he shoved off and 
came towards the island. The mosquitos perse- 
cuted us nnmercifuHy during this delay, and it 
was with difficulty we prevent^ aijir horses from 
treading ont of the path. The diannd is here 
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much broader than near, to Conception; but 
there is a bank near to the ' centre of it, upon 
which, when the tide is out, the horses regain 
their footing; but still the passage is distressing 
to the beasts; . however we reached the opposite 
bank in safety.* Here stands the village of 
Itapisuma, which consists of a long street, situ- 
ated near to the water's edge,' and running 
parallel with the channel ; it is composed of small 
iow houses. A narrow path took us to the vil- 
lage of Pasmado; a distance of two leagues, 
where we entered the , great cattle road ; we 
crossed the river of Araripe, passed through the 
village of Bii, and about mid-day stopped at the 
hamlet of Font&inhas. Here I put up at a cot- 
tage, and on enquiry found that there was some 
dried meat to be sold at a neighbouring hut ; 
some of this was purchs^ed, and was cooked for 
me by the good woman, of the cottage. 

The people of Pasmado are famous for their 
proficiency in the working of iron. The knives 
which are made at that place are in great request 
all over the country, and although these are a 
prohibited article, as I have before mentioned, 
still they are made publicly at Pasmado, and in- 
deed at many other places in the country. 

* In 1646, after the Portuguese had taken possession of 
the guard-ship at Os Marcos, they proceeded to that which 
was stationed at Itapisuma or Tapissuma, and this was burn^ 
by the Dutch. — History of Brazil, vol.* ii. p. 177. 

13 
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Whilst I was at Fontdinhas, three armed men 
came to the door with a fourth jperson whom 
they had taken into custody, under a suqncion 
of his being a horse-stealer. It was proved that 
he had been seen in company with a man of this 
description, but he made it appear that he had 
been hired by him to assist in conducting some 
horses, without his having any knowledge of 
their being obtained irregularly, and therefore 
they set him at liberty. During the whole of 
my stay in Pemambuco, I only heard of two or 
three instances of houses being broken open, 
and scarcely of any murders that were not occa- 
sioned by quarrels, or had been committed in 
revenge ; but cattle-stealing is common. I was 
in the constant habit of hearing of thefts of this 
description. * In the afternoon I reached Goiana, 

* A man of colour, with whom I was acquainted, possessed 
several tanae oxen, some of which with a cart he used to hire 
to the planters by the day, and one or other of his sons 
atteaided to drive them. Two of these animals were stolen, 
and a suspicion falling upon a man of reputed respectability 
in the country, who had rented a sugar-plantation not far 
distant, one of the sons of the owner of the oxen determined 
to try to ascertain the fact. He dressed himself in leather, 
as a disguise, and rode to the dwelling of the person in ques- 
tion, where he arrived at dusk. The master of the house 
was not at home, but he spoke to the housekeeper, saying, 
that he had just arrived from the Sertam with catUe on sale, 
which would reach the ndghbourhood on the following morn- 
ing; he requested to know if she thought her master would 
purchase his drove. She answered in the affirmative, but 

VOL. II. D 
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and on the foUpwing (day presented my pupers 
to the Juiz de Fora. A&i soon as I had accom- 
plished the end for which J came, I returned to 
Xijunaraca. Whilst I was at Goii^na, an Engliidi 
merchant vessel, called the Elizabeths hadbeeii 



said that he hadl)etter stay all night, for the purpose of see- 
ing the intended purchaser, who would arrive on the next 
day. The false Sertanejo told her not to be uBea»y about 
his accommodation, a^ he would sleep in the mill, to which 
he rode, and there he remained very quietly during the early 
part of the night. When all was still he began to search for 
the hides or hdms of his oxen. Tlie former would be recog- 
nised by the private mark, which was made (as is uauai) with 
a red-hot iron upon the right haunch, ^d the latter he 
would know from the peculiar bore of their tips (by which 
they are in part harnessed to the cart) for he had bored them 
himself, and was in the constant habit of dxiving these oxen ; 
besideS) tame oxen are so seldom killed, that if he found apy 
horns which were bored, he might presume that they were 
those of his beasts. He had given up his search, and almost 
all hope of Ending what he sought, when, as he lay in his 
hammock, he ha{>pened to cast his eyes upwards, and saw 
two fresh outstretched hides hanging to the higher wood- 
work of the mill. He scrambled up the timbers with a 
lighted piece of wood in one hand ; and moving tlris to aMi 
fro near to the hides, that it might give a better lights be 
discovered that they bore his Other's mark. He losft no time 
in cutting from both of them the pieces which contamed the 
marky and carefully preserving these, he m^onted bis hdrse 
about two o'clock m the moi^ag, and rode hdme. He kept 
the bits of leather as trophies, . and showed them in proof of 
his former assertions rejecting the person who had stolen 
the oxen, but neither did he obtain, nor did he expect to 
obtain, any redress. These transacdons occufted ki 18il> 
and within five leagues of Recife. 
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on shore upon the south sand*bank of the har«- 
bour of Itamaraca. She had been chased by an 
£i^li$h ship of war, under the supposition that 
sh^ w^ an American, and the merchant vessel 
was also acting under the same idea regarding 
the pursuer. The master inade for the harbour 
of Itamaraca and ran the vessel ashore i and the 
mistake under which both of them had been 
acting was not cleared up until the ship of war 
sent a boat on board. She floated at the height 
of the tide» and preceded to Kecife without 
much damage. Many of the people of Itama- 
raca put oflF in iheii j€mgadaSf for the purpose of 
rendering every assistanqe in their power, , and 
were very indignant at the crew refusing to admit 
any of them on board. This, I suppose, pro- 
ceeded from the fear of being pilpidered, and of 
salvage being claimed^ as occurs frequently upon 
thj& coast of Ireland in cases of distress. But 
far from any mischief being intended, J am con- 
fidi^t.that a mere tirifle (a f/^w gallons of rum 
for instance) would have satisfied those who 
went to offer to assist. 

After my removal in April to the Xpque, for 
4M> my new dwelling was eddied, I led a life of 
quietude ^ and to one who has not known other 
coM^tnes, and does not feel |;hat a residence in 
Bca^kl is a §peGies of banishment, it would be a 
life of igreat ha{]fd«ess. I weijit out young, and 
^f mfiore ha4 ^w unpleasant f^ngs of this kind 
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to conquer, but when I reflect upon the line oP 
life in which I had taken my station, I am happy 
that I was removed. The climate, in particular, 
fascinates every one ; the heat is scarcely ever 
disagreeable, and the power of the sun is ren- 
dered less perceptible by the freshness of the 
sea-breeze; the coolness of the night, too, removes^ 
all lassitude, if any should have been felt. I 
have often sat at my door when the moon has 
been so clear as to render reading by her light, 
though somewhat irksome, stiU not difficult. 
When the night has been dark, I have watched 
the lights which were to be seen upon the sand- 
banks, that proceed from the land on each side 
of the entrance of the harbour ; they .were fre^ 
quented at low water by numbers of persons in 
search of shell-fish. The appearance was sin- 
gular, for the lights seemed to float upon the 
water. 

The house in which I now dwelt was a long 
low building, situated, as I have before observed, 
upon a narrow breaj^ in a steep hill; it was 
constructed of timber and mud, and the eaves 
of the cottage were on one side about five feet 
from the ground, and on the other they were 
only three feet. The door and window were in 
the . gable-end, and fronted the sea. The prin- 
cipal apartment was fnrnished with a few chairs^ 
and a table, a trunk containing my books, and 
also a large chest, in which were deposited ^e 
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Jminha and the beans for the weekly consump- 
tion of the establishment; in one corner, likewise, 
stood a large jar of water, and upon a peg im- 
mediately above the jar was hung the usual 
ladle of the country ; — this is formed of the 
half of the inner shell of a coco-nut, and has 
a long wooden handle fixed to it; some rich 
persons make use of silver cocas, as these ladles 
are called. The room which I have attempted to 
describe, two cabins or very small bed-chambers, 
and a kitchen, included the whole building. At 
one side were erected a stable and two apart- 
ments, which remained unfinished when I came 
away. Behind the cottage was the shed which 
covered the apparatus for making the Jarinha; 
^and yet farther back, in the same direction, the 
negroes had formed their huts of mud and coco- 
leaves. I was now still nearer to the channel^ 
and so immediately above it as to see every 
canoe or raft which passed to and fro. The 
land about the Jbouse was covered with brush- 
wood and tall coco-trees, and there were like- 
wise a few Acaju trees. However, the small 
wood was soon cleared away, and the view on 
eveiy side remained unobstructed. 

The first business of the morning was to see 
that the people went out to work at the proper 
time ; thesi the stable and other matters of the 
jame kind were to be attended to ; for in every 
tbii^ which is to be done by slaves, the master 
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or his deputy pmst keep his eye as much upoti 
what is going forwards as possible. After this 
I breakfasted, and then either read or wrate^ 
or mounted my horse and rode to the spot upon 
which my people were at work. I dined about 
two o'clock, and afterwards sat in my hatmnock 
Smoking; any of the secondary people, or of 
those in the lowern-anks of life, would sometimes 
about three or four o'clock come to spe^^ to me 
apon business, or to ask or communicate iiews> 
and so forth. Soon after four o'clock, I umndly 
rode out again to see the work, and returned 
about five ot half piast. Hie retnainder of the 
day-light was often expended in reading, and 
at times the vicar or some one else would come 
and sit with me until seven o'clock. Snn-*set 
in retired situations usually produces melancholy 
feelings, and not less unpleasant was this period 
under the circumstances in which I was placed* 
The negroes were coming home straggling from 
their i^ork, fatigued and dirty ; the churcb-beB 
tolled dismally at intervals, that aU Catholics 
^should count their beads ; the sea looked black, 
-and ihe foliage of ifhe trees became rapidly 
darker and darker as the sun sank behind the 
liills. There is scarcely any twilight in those 
regions ; the light fe in a few minutes changed 
into darkness, uiiless 4!be moon has risen. ^Her 
light is not s^forded gi-adually, but her power is 
l^etceived very shattly after the setting of the 
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sun* In the evening I sat and smoked in the 
opco air, and if it was at the time of spring tides, 
I had a fire made to windward, on account of 
the mosquitos, and of a very diminutive species 
of black fly, which is called maroim^ and of 
which the bite is as painful as that of the mos- 
quito : this la»t species of insect is there called 
mmimca. The maroim is usually to be seen 
near to mangroves. If these tormentors were 
too troubleBotne to be endured, or if I was sd 
inclined, I would close my door and window, 
and read or write until ten or eleven o'clock, 
and tiben go to bed ; but frequently I would lie 
down in my hammock, and rest in it iminten- 
tionaUy during the greater part of the night. 

My time passed less pleasantly during the 
months of June and July, owing to the rain, 
and to the removal of the vicar to Recife during 
that period; 

Through his persuasion, and from the gradual 
general disposition of the feelings of the people 
hi &vour of th^ meal^ure, t^vo bcfys, resident at 
Comdeptlion, were sent to Recife for the purpose 
of being inoculated' with the cow-pox ; as soon 
a9 tbcy returned, the surgeon of lguara9U, a 
young man of considerable merit who had been 
educated at Lisbon, came over to the island to 
inoculate any persons who might be inclined 
t» undergo the operation^ Among the children 
it was almost general. Their parents and friends 
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wer^ told that the disorder was not infecjtiousv 
and consequently no precauticnas were taken in 
separating those who were under its ii^uence 
from the other inmates of the same cottage* 
Soon afterwards an elderly woman, the attendant 
of a child who had been inoculated, fell sick 
and died, and other persons were likewise af^ 
flicted with the same disorder. The infection 
spread, and ten or twelve persons died of it . in 
the island. The evil indeed was only stopped 
by the inoculation of great numbers of the inha- 
bitants. It was observed that none of the indi- 
viduals who had been inoculatied had been in 
danger, and therefore it was soon seen that the 
wisest plan was to undergo the operation. A 
few however were so much alarmed at the fate 
of some of their acquaintances, that they lived 
for many days in the woods, scarcely visiting 
any habitation of man in the dread of infection. 
It was proved that the small-pox did not exist 
at that time upon the island, for every enquiry 
was made, — ^much pains were taken by many 
persons of zeal and activity to certify that this 
was the case ; and indeed when that dreadful 
malady appears in any neighbourhood, the whole 
country round is alarmed, and every precaution 
is taken to prevent communication. , Now,, it 
was generally said that either the boys who. had 
been sent to Recife were inoculated with the 
small-pox instead of the cow-pox, or that the 
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cow-pox degenerated and became an infectious 
disease. The boys received the matter from a 
newly-imported negro, who had, it is true, been 
inoculated with tlie cow-pox, but he might have 
had the small-pox upon him at the time, though 
it had not made its appearance. It is from the 
newly-arrived Africans, that the small-pox is 
often spread abroad, after the country has had 
a long respite from this much dreaded disorder. 
One man who resided near to Conception 
caught the disease and died ; he had only sat 
for a short time in an outward room of a house, 
in the interior of which some children were con- 
fined who had been inoculated. 

The unfortunate result of this trial of the new 
disorder rivetted many persons in their pre- 
judices against it; and others who had stre- 
nuously recommended its adoption began to 
stagger, and to fear that they had been deceived ; 
however, as none of those who were inoculated 
had been in danger, the people did not appear 
to have taken a thorough dislike to it. To me 
this was a most anxious time ; my establishment 
of slaves and free people consisted of twenty- 
five persons, of whom scarcely any had had the 
small-pox. They were too many to inoculate at 
once, and therefore I cut off all communicatioii 
with my neighbours. This was done without 
much difficulty ; Manoel was armed, and was 
ready to prevent any one from approaching the 
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place, axul this I could do without injustice, for 
the path led only to the house. I had several 
fierce dogs, which were all let loose on this occa- 
$iou, notice being given to the neighbourhood of 
such a measure having been adopted. 

Considerable zeal has been shown by the 
supreme government of Brazil in the introduc- 
tion of the cow-pox into the country. An 
establishment has been formed at Recife, con- 
sisting of a physician and two surgeons for the 
inoculation, free of expense, of all persons who 
apply foff this purpose. The inoculation is ex- 
pressly confined to the matter of the cow-pox. 
The establishment has not, however, yet fixed 
upon any settled plan foi* having a constant sup- 
ply of the matter, and therefore the medical men 
bel^mging to it axe often obliged to remahi iv^ 
active for several weeks at a time. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

4NT8. — &NkKtS9 AND OTHER REPTILES. — RIVER OF 
IGUARA9U. BUILDING A -HOUSE. — SEVERAL SPE- 
CIES OF TIMBER TREES. — THE PINHAM, MUTAMBA, 
AND GAMELEIRA TREES. THE WHALE. 

W HAVE said that the lands of the Engenho 
Veiho were much infested by the red ants; 
feut indeed scarcely any part of the island of 
Itamaraca is free from these most noxious in- 
sects. They are of a dusky red colour, and 
vary from one quarter of an inch to one inch in 
length. Their bite is painful, and they will 
sometimes fix themselves so firmly with their 
antennae, as to leave the points of them in the 
wound which they have made. Their food is 
entirdy vegetable; I found them extremely 
troublesome during the continuance of the rains. 
IJiey wmkd <!rften make their way between the 
bridks of the floor of my house, and pick up 
any particles of fiout or any grains of maize 
which might chance to be dtrewed upon it. On 
one oocasion^ two laijge Ibags of maize of ^equd 
size were placed in (lie room at ni^t ; but in 
tbe moining one of them was coneskl^ably lower 
than the other; for this I could !Qfit' «i.ooDunt 
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until, on a nearer examination, I saw one of the 
red ants coming out of a small hole which there 
was at one side of the bag, with its load upon 
its back, and soon another followed, and so 
forth. I now accidentally put my hand upon 
the bag, and it fell still lower ; so that an arch 
must have been formed within, either by a very 
singular chance, or by the management of these 
most extraordinary insects. 

Upon another evening, they made their ap- 
pearance in such great numbers as to darken the 
floor of the comer of the room from which they 
proceeded. I sent for some dried leaves of the 
coco-tree, and only got rid of the enemy by 
making in the house a bonfire upon the spot of 
which they had taken possession. I had some 
pomegranate trees at the back of the cottage, 
which I was preserving with great care ; and I 
had one evening particularly admired the beauty 
of one of these plants, which was covered with 
red blossoms. In the morning the flowers were 
still upon the tree, but scarcely any leaves re- 
mained ; these were upon the ground, and some 
of the destroyers were cutting off the few which 
still were left, whilst their companions were oc« 
cupied below in conveying away the spoil. I 
could not avoid watching them for some mir 
nutqs, and admiring their ingenuity and sys* 
tematic manner of going, to work ; but soon I 
vowed y^ngeapce upon these enemies, md. b»r 
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mediately commenced operations. There was a 
steep bank a little below the cottage, which had 
every appearance of harbouring these insects^ 
for the red earth which lies at some distance 
below the surface of the ground, was thrown up 
all around it. I placed four negroes below the 
bank, to cut it away perpendicularly. They had 
not. forked long before the war commenced, 
for a war it was when some of the nests were 
laid open. The ants came out in great num« 
bers, but torches of dried coco-leaves were ready 
and a large fire, and with these weapons we had 
much the advantage of them. The bank con- 
tained a vast number of circular holes of about 
six inches diameter, which were placed at un- 
equal distances from each other, and many of 
them were without subterraneous communica^ 
tions from one to the other. Every one had a 
passage to the surface of the ground, and some 
of them had more than one leading upwards. 
These nests or holes contained a substance of a 
gray colour, which bore the appearance of thick 
cobwebs pressed closely together ; and on being 
squeezed in the hand it had a liquid feel, that is, 
the skin was moistened by it. When put into 
water it swam upon the top. We had placed a 
iaige brass basin upon the fire, and filled it with 
water for the purpose of putting this substance 
into it. In some of the circular holes there 
were no ants, but others were crowded with 
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them. Great numbers were destroyed ; and the 
cottage and its neighbourhood enjoyed for a 
short time some respite, but another horde from 
a diflferent quarter discovered that the place was 
untaianted, and we were again persecuted. 

There is another method of destroying the 
ants, which has only of late years been intro- 
duced ; but this is more particularly adapted to 
their destruction when they are undermining a 
building. A mixtiu^e of brimstone, and of any 
other substances which create a considerable 
degree of smoke, is burnt at the entrance of 
the ant-hill, a hole being in the first place dug 
around it, that the combustible matter may be 
laid rather lower than the surface of the groimd 
immediately surrounding. Then a large pair 
of bellows is made use of to blow the smoke 
down the aperture ; now it is necessary to ob- 
9^*ve, that all the crevices by which the Bmoke 
is again ejected, should be stopped up. If the 
operation is conducted with due attention it 
has been found successful. It is likewise a 
means of discovering the several communica- 
tions of the same ant-hill, and thus being able 
with less uncertainty to judge of the situation 
of the chief pot (panella) or nest 

The red ant is particularly destructive to the 
mandioc plant, and in many parts it is almost 
impossible to preserve the plantations of it fro(m 
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them. * I recollect having plaated a consider- 
able quantity of it in some low marshy ground^ 
upon hillocks^ and the land was so moist that 
water remained in the furrows round the botn 
torn of each hillock, after the manner of dykes*. 
On this account, I thought it superfluous to 
desire that any precautions should be taken 
against the ants ; however, I rode one afternoon 
to see the field, and was surprised to find that 
the plants upon some of the hillocks were de^. 
prived of their leaves. I knew by whom this 
must have been done, but could not for . some 
minutes discover how the insects had been able 
to reach the mandioc. I soon saw an ant-track 
and a few of the ants going along it ; I followed 
the track, and observed that they had formed 
a bridge of leaves across one of the furrowsi 
upon which they were going over. Some of 
them crossed to and from the hillock, as I stood 
watching them. 

There were several other species of ants of 
less bulk, which were occasionally seen. The 

* It has obtained the name ofjbmtiga de ro^a. The word 
roQa means literally, a piece of land that has been planted, of 
which the native wood has been cut down and cleared away. 
But at the present day, in Pernambuco, the word ropa is 
ap^ed to the mandioc plant exclusively ; thus apeasaiKtwil) 
saj *^ hum bom rogado de ro(;ay^ ^ good field of mandioc. 
The word rogado is used in speaking of any kind of field ; as 
for instance, a fine rogado for' cotton — a finfe rogado for 
can^, &c. 
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small red ant and the small black ant, bath of 
which feed on animal substances, would some- 
times crowd around a fly, a spider, a small 
lizard, or any other small animal or insect which 
might lie dead upon the floor ; and by degrees^ 
a number sufficient to move their prey would 
assemble, and they would convey it slowly 
along, even up a white*washed wall, if the load 
was not heavier than usual. It was a most 
unpleasant sight to watch these insects clinging 
to their burden on all sides of it, and so closely 
packed as to appear to be one shapeless mass 
of moving substance. All species of ants have 
a disagreeable smell ^ but the carnivorous small 
red ant is that which is the most offensive. 
There is also another kind of small black ant ^ 
it makes its nest in trees, and not near to and 
among the timbers of houses. Though the size 
of this ant is very diminutive, being smaller 
than any other species, it is a dreadful enemy 
to the large red ant, owing to the numbers and 
determined courage of the black ant. These 
small insects are sought after, and encouraged 
to build upon orange and other fruit trees, 
which are liable to destruction from the large 
red ant ; and tl^ey effectually defend their ap- 
pointed posts from the dreaded invaders, if time 
has been given for their numbers to be equal to 
the task. I have sometimes seen the entrance to 
the nest of the red ants surrounded by the dead 
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of both parties ; but notwithstanding that the 
number of black ants which are engaged is 
. always much greater than that of the red ant, 
still I observed that tiie slain of the latter always 
outrnumbered the former, * 

The house in which I resided at Jaguaribe, 
had. been in former times a bam in which the 
^ugar was put into chests for exportation ; and 
I had heard from the neighbours that the ants 
about it were numerous; and particularly a 
small black ant called the fomUga douda^ or 
foolish ant, owing to its not appearing to have 
any track, but to wander about the spot upon 
which the horde has appeared, running fast to 
and fro, and irregularly. These are distinguished 
from the black ant of- the orange trees by this 
name of douda. One evening I had been 
asleep in my hammock, and was not a little 
surprised on waking, to see that part of the 
wall opposite to me, which was white-washed, 
appeared to be covered with a piece of black 
cloth; I got up and approached it with the 
lamp in my hand. I soon saw what it was, 
and could not help shuddering, for the sight, 
I may say, was horrible ; myriads of these ants 
were marching along the wall, and their num- 

* In the Nouvelle Relation de la France Equinoxiale^ by 
Pierre BarrerCy I find that the great red ant is as trpuble- 
8ome in the neighboarhood of Cayenne as in the part d'f 
South America which I visited. P. 60. 
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bers w^re rapidly increasing. I liad scarcely 
recovered from the first surprise, when on look- 
ing round, I saw that the other side of the 
room was in the same state ; I left the place 
quickly, and calling to some of the negroes, 
desired them to bring coco and palm-leaves in 
abundance; this was done, and operations 
being actively set on foot against them by ap- 
plying lighted leaves to the walls, we socxi got 
rid of the major part of the ants; however 
many o£ them escaped by retreating into the 
numerous cracks in the walls. The next morn- 
ing the walls were again white-washed, and as 
many of the crevices filled up as possible. On 
another occasion, I was awakened in bed in the 
middle of the night, by a sensation in my feet, 
as if they had been pricked gently by many 
pins. I jumped up, and as there was a light in 
the room, I soon perceived what had caused 
the uneasy sensations; several of these black 
ants were running about my legs, and upon the 
bed and floor they were every moment becom- 
ing more and more numerous. I escaped, and 
as soon as the bed-clothes were removed the 
scene of burning the h<^t of enemies was re- 
acted. 

There . yet exists another description of ants, 
called the tioca ; these are black, and on the 
whole are even, larger than the destructive red 
ant ; but I never saw the tioca in great num* 
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bers; and when I have observed them, it has 
been near to where sugar is kept, running to 
and fro without any settled path, and seemingly 
without any plan of operations. Their bite is 
stiir more painful than that of the red ant 

The ants were not my only persecutors at 
Itammraca, for these were assisted by the copim 
(termes arborum\ who build their enormous 
nests, called in 3txeA paneUas (pots), among the 
rafters of houses, which they destroy in the course 
of time ; and likewise they form their settle- 
ments upon trees. They oftentimes made their 
covered ways along the white-washed walls of 
my house, or up the door posts ; but I took 
every precaution against them, which was more 
particularly neces^uy in this instance, as my 
dwelling was not btdlt of the best kinds of 
timber. I was advised to besmear the places in 
which they persisted in attempting to build 
with treacle, and I found that this was success- 
ful in making them alter their proceedings. It 
is well known in that country by all those per- 
sons who have paid any attention to the sub- 
ject, that there are certain kinds of timber 
which are more liable to be attacked by these 
insects than others. However, a person who 
was abQUt to build a house, chose to think that 
the distinction which the carpenters made in 
the several kinds of timber which they recom- 
mended him to obtain, either proceeded from 
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some sinister views in the men, or from preju- 
dices which they had imbibed. Therefore, con- 
trary to the advice of his workmen and of his 
friends, he purchased any kinds of timber which 
were presented to him for sale, not attending 
to the quality, but to the price. The house 
was built, and he had already either removed to 
it or was> upon the point of so doing, when it 
was discovered that the copim had attacked 
some of the principal timbers \ and iat last it 
was judged expedient to pull down a consider- 
able part of the building, without which the 
"whole would have fallen a sacrifice to the in- 
sects. A solution of the substance of which 
the nest of the copim is formed, is used as an 
injection by the peasants in aguish disorders. * 

I have not yet mentioned all the persecutors ; 
for besides those which have been here named, 

* Labat says, *^ Cet insecte engraUse les volaiUesJ'* I know 
that fowls are fond of the insect ; but the peasants of Per- 
nambuco prevent the poultry from eating it, because they 
say that such food, gives a bad taste to the flesh ; this is, I 
think, by no means improbable, for the copim has a most 
disagreeable smell. Tliis author afterwards continues the 
same subject, saying, *^Ilt/a deua sortes de hois qui ne sont 
pas de leur goUt ; V acajou et le bois amer* Cela vient de ce 
que le sue et le hois de ces deux arhres est extrhnement amtr^ 
Nouveau Voyage, torn. ii. p. 389 and 392. 

I do not know what tree he means by the hois amery which 
in anodier place he calls Simarouha^ I well know that the 
red ant will not molest the leaves of the acaju tree ; but the 
same occurs with regard to many other plants. . The leaves 
of the acaju are certainly extremely bitter. 
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and the famous chiguaSy of which I have elsewhere 
spoken, there are the moribondos^ a black insect, 
resembling somewhat the large red and the tioca 
ant in shape; the moribondo is supplied with 
wings, and has a most painful sting in the tail. 
It forms its nest upon the trunks and branches 
of trees ; and in clearing lands, the negroes al- 
ways proceed with much care, that they may 
not be taken unawares by these insects; for 
on a nest being disturbed, they fly out in greats 
numbers; notwithstanding every precaution, 
this will occasionally happen ; and I have known 
a negro to be unable to work for several days 
after he has been stung by them. The parts 
which are affected swell and become inflamed, 
and the sufferer experiences for a day or two 
the alternate sensations of violent cold and burn- 
ing heat, similar to the symptoms of aguish 
disorders. When the negroes discover the nest 
without disturbing its inhabitants, dried palm- 
leaves are lighted, and the nest is destroyed by 
Are 1 The insects are not often all killed, but 
those which escape appear to be stupefied by the 
fire and smoke, and do not leave the nest. I 
have handled them when they have been in this 
state, for they become harmless ; however, after 
a short time, their activity returns. There are 
three species of moribondo ; the black, of which 
I have treated ; the white, which are so called, 
although they are only partially white ; and the 
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mnibmdoformga^ which are distinguished 6*0111 
the black rmnibondo^ in bearing a still greats 
resemblance to the laige black ant 

The bats also failed not here to annoy me, 
iot they persecuted my horses. They fasten 
upon the ears of the beasts^ or upon their backs, 
if there is any spot from which the skin has been 
rubbed. I have in travelling sometimes been 
made particularly uneasy at their attacks upon 
the horses J for unless we had some animals 
above the requisite complement, it was neces- 
sary to load them with the wound open. The 
skin of an owl is often hung up in a stable for 
the purpose of scaring the bats. 

In laying open the ant-hill which I have 
above^-mentioned, we discovered a couple of the 
cobras de duos cabe^as, or two-headed snakes 
or worms ; each of them was rolled up in one 
of the nests. These snakes are about eighteen 
inches in length, and about the thickness of the 
little finger of a child of four or five years of 
age. Both extremities of the snake appear to 
be exactly similar to each other ; and when the 
reptile is .touched, both of thes^ are raised, and 
form a circle or hoop to strike that which has 
molested it. They appear to be perfectly blind, 
for they never alter llieir course to avoid any 
object until they come in contact with it, and 
then without turning about they crawl away in 
an opposite direction. The colour is gray, in- 
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t:limng to wbite, and they are said to be v6no« 
mous. This species of snake is often found in 
ant4tills, and I have likewise killed them in my 
house ; they frequent dung^hills and places in 
which vegetable matter has been allowed to re- 
main for a length of time unr^moved. 

The island of Itameraca is said to be less in- 
fested with snakes than the main land, and per- 
haps this opinion is founded on experience; 
but some of tnose which are generally accounted 
venomous certainly exist upon it. A rattle- 
snake was killed at Amparo two years previous 
to the period of which I am speaking. A horse 
died one night in my neighbourhood, and his 
death was attributed to the bite of a snake ; there 
was a wound upon him, and his body was much 
swoln. Manoel killed a cobra de veado^ or ante- 
lope snake {Boa Constrictor)^ which he brought 
home to show me. It was a young one of sev^ 
feet in length, and about the thickness of a maif's 
arm. The name which it bears of antelope 
snake proceeds from the destruction which it 
causes among these animals. The full-grown 
snake of this species lies in wait for the antelope 
and other antmals of the same size ; it entwines 
its tiul around a tree, and patiently expects that 
its prey will pass widiin its reach ; when this 
occurs, it encircles the unfortunate animal with 
its enormous body, thus securing it. I never 
could discover, after much enquiry, that it had 

E 4 
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ever been found in a torpid state, digesting its 
food. Men have sometimes been caught by them; 
but if the person so situated cian draw his:knife» 
his escape is very possible, though he will pro- 
bably receive several wounds. The opinion is 
general in the country that the person who re- 
ceives the bite of one of these snakes, has nothing 
farther to fear from that of any other snake, of 
whatever description. 

One of the negroes whom I had hired with the 
plantation of Jaguaribe, had one leg much 
thicker than the other. This was occasioned,- as 
he told me, by the bite of a rattle-snake ; he 
said, that he had been cured from the bites of 
snakes by a Curador de cobras or MandingueirOy 
and had therefore not died ; but that << as the 
moon was strong*," he had not escaped receiv- 
ing- some injury from the bite. He had 
frequently violent pains in his limbs, at the 
fM and change of the moon particularly, and 
sometimes the wound opened, and remained in 
this state for weeks together ; but if he was care- 
ful in not exposing it to the early dews of the 
morning, it would again heal without aXiy medi- 
cinal applications being made use of. 

The most beautiful reptile which I saw was the 
eobra de coral, or coral snake . or worm. It is 
about two feet in length, and of the thickness of 

* " Camo a lua eraforie,'* 
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a man's thumb ; it is marked with black, white 
and • red stripes. transversaUy^ The general opi- 
nion is that it is venomous.* 

But the snakes do not cause so much an- 
noyance as the smaller species of vermin which I 
am about to mention, because the former seldom 
enter the houses, nor are they very frequently to 
be seen in the paths or roads. But the aranha 
caranguejeiraf or crab-spider {aranea axdcularia)^ 
the lacrcUa, qt scorpion^ and the piolho de cobra:, 
or snake-louse (scolopendra morsitans), are to 
be met with in the houses, and in all situations. 
They should be carefully avoided, for their bites 
are painful, and are said to cause inflammation. 
An instinctive recollection of the chance of 



' * I have seen Pise's account of the snakes of Brassil ; and 
although the description which I have given of those which 
I saw, and of which I heard, differs somewhat from his, I 
have allowed mine to remain as it originally stood. Piso 
mentions the root of^ejurepeba plant as being efficacious in 
curing the bites of snakes. Is this ihejurubebaf If so, it is 
surprising that it should not now be used for this purpose. 
The jurubeha is to be found in almost all situations ; a small 
shrub which yields^ a frttit resembling the potatoe apple. A 
decoQtioa of the root' is taken fiequently at the present day 
for coughs and colds. 

Piso likewise speaks of the caatia, or caiatia, or caacica 
plant, which, he says, has deservedly obtained the name of 
t))e Aen}^ de cobras ; his description of it at p. 102, agrees in 
some respe/ctd with that of the heroa cobreiroy of which I have 
spoken at Chapter XII. ; but it can scarcely be the same, for 
mine would ' have been more plentiful if it had been indi- 
genous. 
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meeting with these or otiber vermin of less import* 
ance became so habitual with me (and indeed is 
so with most persons), that when I was about to 
begin to read, I closed the book in the first place 
violently so as to crush any thing that might have 
crept in between the leaves ; wten my hat or 
boots, or clothes were put (m^ some precaution 
was taken, as a thing of course ; this was not 
done from a direct idea of the likelihood of 
finding any thing unpleasant in that immediate 
instance ; but the precaution was entered into 
from hahdt, unconsciously. I was one day bit 
by a lacraia ;. I had mounted my horse, and had 
taken my umbrella in my hand for the purpose 
of shading me from the sun when I had advanced 
farther upon my ride ; when I was in the act^ 
opening it, I felt suddenly a violent pain upon^ the 
fleshy part of the inside of one of my hands ; on 
looking down I soon saw what it was that had 
bitten me, upon which I turned back, and rode 
home. I applied the juice of lemons to the part, 
and in about half an hour, not finding any parti- 
cularly disagreeable sensations, again mounted 
my hc»:se. The only effect which I experienced 
from the bite was a numbness in my hand for the 
remainder of the day, and a redness about the 
point which was immediately affected ; but on 
the foUovring day the former was removed, and 
the latter did not last long. Labat mentions an 
instance in^ which the bite of a scorpion caused 
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as little inconvenience as that which I have re^ 
lated When I mentioned to some of my neigh- 
bouTii the slight consequences of the bite, they 
ascribed it to the state of the moon. 

In the month of September I went up the 
river in a canoe to Iguara9U. The distance 
from my residence was two leagues. The river 
or creek has tvro mouths, which are situated in 
the bay of the village of Camboa, which is im- 
mecUately opposite to Conception. In the river 
there are several islands which are covered with 
mangroves, and are too low to be cultivated $ 
the banks of the river are likewise lined with 
the same description of plant, excepting at one 
pmnt to the left in going up, where the bank is 
high and perpendicular, and projects cooisider-' 
ably^ At this place the forest-trees come down 
to the edge of the bank. Near to the town of 
Iguarafu the mangroves have been destroyed, 
and perhaps upon some particukr spots they did 
not originally grow. When the tide is out, the 
quantity of water which remains in the river is 
trifling, and in some parts it is nearly dry } in- 
deed, were it not for two places of inoonsider- 
ahle breadth, where the water is always deep, 
a man on foot might walk aloE^ its bed from 
about one mile above Camboa to the town. I 
came down from iguara9u one day at the ebb <^ 
the tide in a small canoe, which held one man 
besides myself; it was with dijfficulty that he 
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could find £ channel (id which there was suf- 
ficient water to float our vesteL It was to Con- 
ception that the Portuguese came down from 
Iguara9U for provisions, during the siege of the 
latter place by the savages in 1548, as is related 
by Hans Stade. I also observed one of the spots 
at which the savages attempted to sink the 
boat as it returned, by .means of letting a large 
laree fall upon it. * The town of Iguara9U was 
plundered, and the inhabitants slaughtered by 
the Dutch in 1632, under the direction of the 
dreadful mulatto Calabar. * 

The mangroves entirely destroy the beauty 
which it is natural to suppose that the rivers of 
the country of which I am treating would pos- 
sess. Until they are destroyed a dull sameness 
presents itself, for the eye cannot penetrate be- 
yond them. Upon the banks of the Capibaribe 
they have given * place to . houses and gardens,, 
and the alteration is most pleasing ; upon the 
banks of the Maria Farinha, the mangroves are 
beginning to give way to cultivation at the set- 
tlements {sitios) of Jardim and Olaria ; but the 
Iguara9u is without any break, and the Goiana 
is, I understand, in the same state* There are 
plantations along these rivers, but the owners 
content themselves with merely cutting a path 
through the mangroves down to the water's 

^ History of Brazil, vol. i. p. 47, and 485. 
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edge, so that to a stranger who goes up the 
rivers the country appears to be uninhabited, 
until he passes some of these small openings,, at 
which a canoe or a jangada is moored ; but the 
openings are very narrow, and are only to be 
seen on coming immediately opposite to them. 
The mangroves grow as far down as low water- 
mark, and when the tide is out, their entangled 
roots and sprouts, and their stems covered with 
oysters and besmeared with mud, are left un- 
covered ; but at the height of the tide these are 
concealed, and the water riches up to the 
branches of the trees, so. that those which bend 
downwards are partly wetted, presenting to the 
beholder the view of a forest growing in the 
water. This species of mangrove sometimes 
attains the diameter of fifteen or eighteen inches, 
and the height of* twenty-five or thirty feet. 
There are two species with which I am ac- 
quainted, the mangue vermelho or red mangrove, 
of which I have been speaking, and the mangue 
bravo or wild mangrove. The bark of the 
former is used for tanning, and the timber is 
much esteemed for beams and rafters in build- 
ing, but it cannot be used as posts, for under 
ground it decays very quickly ; nor as railings, 
for it does not bear exposure to the weather. A 
considerable trade is carried on from Itamaraca, 
and from some other parts, to Recife, in the 
wood of these plants, which i^ used as fuel. 
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The tree grows again as often as it is cut down, 
if the root is not injured, snd with such rapidity 
that the supply of the wood will, for a length of 
time — I mean unless the destruction of the 
plant becomes more extensive than it is at pre- 
sent — be fully adequate to the demand for it. 
The fish forsake those parts to which the trees 
are brought to be cut up for fire-wood. This 
may be judged to proceed from the properties 
of the bark. In a fish-pen (curat de peia^e) near 
to my place, no fish was caught after the fuel-^ 
cutters had established themselves at the bridge 
hard by; of this I heard much, as there was 
some s^abbling upon the subject. The ashes 
of the mangrove jdants are used as temper in the 
sugar-boiling houses.* 

* Labat in his Nouveau Voyage mix Isles de VAmerique 

gives an elaborate account of the mangrove plants. He 

speaks of three ispecies, and treats in the first place of the 

mangle ncdr ou pdlStwvief, To this tr6e he iqpplieis precisely 

what I should sky ef the fitiangue vermdho or red mangrove, 

with respect to its knanner of growing, and to the description. 

of the plant altogether, excepting in regard of the bark, 

which he stat^ in the mat^U mk^ to be Jbrt irune, Whereas 

the red mangrove derives ito nanle from the red colour of 

the inside of the bark. He says that it is used for tannings 

and " on peut se seroir du tronc de cet arhre pour les ouvrages 

oU Fon a hestdn titn bdk qid rSstsie d I'eau.** torn. if. p. 195 

itnd 19?. I vuppKtoe he conchided that tfa» would fo^ so as 

the wood grew in the water. Now the mangues with which 

I am acquainted soon rot, even in salt water, when used as 

stakes ; fc^r although the treetf ar6 propagated by means 6f 

shoots, if a part of the st^m of ofie of them is put ittto th^ 

II 
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< 

As I did not, in 1814, suppose that on the 
following year I should be recalled, I began to 
make some addition to my cottage, for it was 
too small for me ; and besides it was old> and 
was constructed of bad timber, which caused it 
to be much infested by the ants and the copim* 
I had a considerable quantity of timber of ex- 
cellent quality at Jaguaribe, which had been pre- 
pared by me for building there, and therefore I» 
determined to send for it. Permission was also 
obtained from the owner of the Engenho Novo, 
to cut down some trees in his woods, for which 
he ultimately refused to be paid* The woods of 
his plantation came down nearly to the water's 
edge near to Camboa, and were consequently 
very conveniently situated for my purpose. Th« 



ground, it does not take root, and indeed soon rots in any 
situation. The pens for catching fish are made of posts 
which are obtained from the forest^ and these are scarce and 
dear. Woidd not the mangrove be used, if it was sufficiently 
durable ? 

He speaks afterwards of the mangle rougCy and this from 
his description appears to me to be what the Pernambucans 
cal) die mangne bravo s this does not grow in salt water, but 
in the vicinity of it. It is a li^ge tree of irregular make, the 
bnmches being much twisted and full c^ laiotSk 

Bolingbroke in his vojraj^e to ^le Demet^y describes the 
red mangrove as I have seen it, bttt he says that the bark is 
gray. In the Third R^ort of the Directors of the African 
Institution, p. 8, I. find that some notion was entertained in 
1809, of introducing the mangrove bark into this country for 
timnmg. 
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building was to be constructed of wood and 
mud, — that is, of thick posts supporting the 
roof and smaller posts at fixed distances between 
the principal ones, and the openings between 
each of them were to be filled up with mud. I 
could not help regretting that such beautiful 
woods as those which were used should be em- 
ployed in purposes so much beneath their worth • 
The paoferro or iron wood, which is also called 
the coragam de negro or the negro's heart *, was 
the most valuable of those which I employed. 
The outward coat of the wood of this tree is not 
particularly hard, but the heart destroys many 
hatchets. I have seen some of this timber 
taken out, of the ground, after standing for, 
many years as a supporter to the roof of a house ; 
and though the outward coat was crumbling into 
dust, the black heart seemed to be literally of 
iron, or to have increased rather than decreased 
in hardness . t This wood admits of consider- 
able polish ; but the black wood^ which is most 
esteemed for furniture, is the jacaranda; this is 

s 

* I once asked an African negro the name of this tree, and 
he answered coragam de homem or man's heart ; thus he did 
not choose to use the name of negro's heart. The man 
knew the usual name perfectly well. 

f The iron wood is mentioned by Bolingbroke in his voyage 
to the Demerary; and the bois dejer^ by Labat, in the 
Voyage du Chevalier des Marchais a Cayenne^ &c. he says, 
" Le hois defer se trouve jm'-tout en quantiW torn. iii» 
p. 240. / 
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also hard, but is much more penetrable than the 
pao ferrOy and the polish to which it maybe 
brought is more complete. * 

The pao d^arco is another valuable wood, and 
is so called, I imagine, from the use which the 
Indians made of it for their bows ; it is much 
used in building, and is accounted almost as 
durable as the pao ferro. It admits of being 
cleft into splinters, which are' flexible without 
breaking. The pao d*arco has the property of 
retaining fire for a long time without being stirred, 
^id of yielding a bright light if the log be occa- 
sionally touched. The peasantry take advan- 
tage of this, and cleave the logs into several 
narrow splinters, of which they form a bunch ; 
this being lighted, serves them as a flambeau. 
Formerly, likewise, when every thing was in a 
ruder state even than it is now in Brazil, the 
sugar-works were lighted, with logs of pao d^arco 
instead of oil ; indeed I have heard that some of 
the mills in the back settlements still continue 
this practice. The. ashes of this tree are used 
as temper in the boiling-houses of the mills. The 
number of fine species of timber in Brazil is very 
great, but I am myself acquainted only with a 
few of them, f 

* Marcgraff also speaks of a species o^jacaranduy which is 
a white wood. 

\ I shall give the names of those with which I am ac- 
quainted : pardboy jacaranduboy guabiraha, araroba^ cicopira^ 

VOL. II. F 
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The louro is a large tree, and of it liierc aie 
three species, all of which are used principally 
for the beams of houses, for the timber of them 
rots quickly under ground, or if it be exposed to 
the weather. The most esteemed timber for 
doors, window-shutters, flo<H*s of houses, &c. is 
the pao amareUOf or yellow wood. This is a 
large tree, and the name which it has obtained 
continues to be sufficiently appr<^riate for the 
iirst six ];nontbs ailer it has been cut down \ hut 



embiriba, sdpticaia^ aroeira do Sertam, This last is onlj 
found in parts far removed from the coast, and id acoouixted: 
of equal value with the pao Jerro. 

Labat, in speaking of the kinds of wood which are fit for 
building, says, " Je ne croi pas devoir reytvp^er ci un autre 
endroii la remarque que j at fake stir tous ks bois q^on mei 
en terre qui es^j que pour pen quails foieni bans cen*estpai Ut 
partie qui est en terre qui se pourrit ni ceUe qui est dehorsis 
mais seulement ce qui est au ras de terre,** This I have foun4 
to be true to a certain extent ; but there are some species of 
timber which rot very quickly under ground, though the 
part which he terms au ras de terre is certainly that which 
decays the most speedily. He continues, '" Pour 4viter cet 
inconvenient, il Jaut brdler la partie qui doit 4tre en terre-et 
quelques pouces au dessus, c^est^d^dire la seeker aufeA ou daa$ 
hs cendres roughs, sans la r^uire en charbon, afin que laseve 
au Vhumiditi qui s*y pourroit encore trouver, soit entierement 
dessechie, que les pores se renfermanti les parties se raprochem 
les unes des autres, le bois devient plus compact et par con* 
sequent plus propre cL rSsister ^ rhumidite" — Nouveau 
Voyage^ torn. ii. p. 386. 

This is done in Pernambuco, and is found to be of great 
(service ; but it is only, practised with those woods which are 
kno^vn not to be natur^y durable under ground. 
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the yellow colour is after this period lost, and 
the wood becomes of a dirty brown. The ca- 
noes are almost exclusively mude of the pao 
amareUo. The pao santo, or holy-wood, is scarce, 
and is much sought after for certain purposes, as 
it h not liable to split, bend, or break : it is parti- 
cularly required for the teeth of the sugar-rollers. 
The wood is beautiftdly veined with yellow and 
brown, but becomes after some time of a dusky 
brown colour. There is likewise a tree which is 
called cedro^ but whether it is the cedar or not 
I cannot determine ; the wood is hard, and is 
much esteemed for building. * 

I cut down all the mangroves which grew 
along the borders of my piece of land, and like- 
wise some other kinds rf trees which grew just 
beyond the reach of the salt-water ; among these 
was the aroeira^ a small irregular tree, of which 
the wood is soft, and not even fit for timber ; 

t 

9 

* Labat says, <* JUarhrt que nous appeUons acajou aux isles 
du Venty est le m4me que celvi que les Espagnols appeUevt 
cedire dans la Terre-ferme et dans les grandes isles. Je ne 
scai qui a plus de raison ; car je h'ai jamais vd, les cedres du 
Uban, que selon les rSations que j en at lit ne ressemblent point 
du tauf au cedre Espagnd" He says likewise, '' Ce qu'U ne 
Jaut pas confondre avec r acajou d Jruit dontfai parl^ dans 
un autre endroiiJ^ — Nbuveau Voyage, torn. viii. p. 208. and 

He apeAba in voL ii* p. 94. of two large Indian canoes m^de 
of hois d acajou or cedre. I am inclined to think that the 
uoajou of tihe islands and the cedre of the Spaniards is the pao 
amarijfe of Peraamboco. 

F 2 
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the only use to which the pla^t is put, is, that as 
the leaves have an aromatic smell, they a^re used 
in curing fish, to which they impart a slight por- 
tion of their odour ; they are placed upon the 
girau or boucariy and the fish is laid upoa them : 
fish is likewise packed in the leaves of the 
aroeirUf when about to be sent to a dis|;ance. * 
The tree only grows in situations near tp the 
sea. Good fences might be made of it, foe the 
stakes take root ; I used some of. the trees for 
this piurpose. The molungo and the pmham 
have likewise this last property ; and as the 
former is supplied with strong sharp thorns, this 
advantage renders it preferable to the aroeira. 
The molungo grows spontaneously in moist situ»- 
ations, but the stakes take root even if the 
soil is dry, unless no rain falls for some time 
after it has been planted. Great numbers of 
the molungo grew near to my house, just below 
a spring of water which oozed from the side of 
the hill. The cow-itch was also found here 
in abundance ; it i» called by the peasants 
mcuchonan. 

The pinham requires less rain and grows 
quicker than the mohingo^ but it rst without 
thorns, and the plant is not nearly so large* 
The seed of the pinham is used as an emetic by 
the peasants, and is violent in its operation, a 

* YifiQ %aLy%y that its small clustering red fitiii has the pixw 
per.ty of curing meat^ owing to its acidity and astiin^ncy^ 



very small qtiantity being sufficient even for an 
adlflt. The fruit incloses three seeds, and is 
about the size of the common hazel-mit. During 
the third attack of ague which I had whilst 
I was at Jaguaribe, I placed myself under the 
direction of an old mulatto woman, than whom 
I never saw any one more like a witch ; and 
indeed poor old Antonia had the reputation of 
being somewhat of a mandmgueira. However, 
she ^ave me a dose of pinham^ which, I think, 
consisted of four seeds, but they were picked 
out from a heap of othei^ for thetr superior 
size. The dose acted most violenlfly, and efiect- 
ually produced vomiting, and although excessive 
weakness followed, the disorder was removed. 
I begged her to give me a quantity equal to 
what she had administered, that I might take it 
to Recife ; this I shewed to a practitioner, who 
answered that he should have imagined that 
such a dose would have killed any one ; but the 
old reputed sorceress knew full well, that a 
dangerous disease requires to be severely at- 
tacked.* After the ague left me, my nurse 

* The indefatigable and all-observant, although unfeeling 
and brutal Labat, has also mentioned the pinham^ under the 
name of medicinier ou pignons d^Inde, and he gives a print 
of it. His account of the plant is elaborate, and he speaks 
of three kinds. Of that of which I have treated, he says, 
" Sajleur rCa rien de beau. EUe ne vient jamais setde, mats 
en bouquets composez de plusieurs Jleurons d'un blanc sale 
tirant sur U verd, Chaquejleuron est compose de cinqJeuUks 

F 3 
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would not be. satisfied until she apjplied the bark 
of the mutamba tree to my stomach ; or rather 
th^ application was made just below the nfas, 
which she said was to prevent dureza; this abe 



en maniere cTetoile, gut font comme un cvl de lampe arrondi 
avec un col plus resserri et termind par V extremity des JeuiUes 
fui se renversent en dehors, Le fond dujieuron est garni et 
comme renfermi tntre cmq peti^feuiUes,, C^est du centre de 
ces feurs que Vqn.voit sortir le fruit ;, or diriairement ilestde 
la grosseur aune noix commune d^ Europe** He says again 
(after speaking of its purgative quality, which it likewise 
possesses with that of provoking vomiting), alluding to the 
sepiaraticm of each seed into two parts, '^ Lorsfu*elk est recentCf 
eUe se portage natureUement en deuxpartiesy entre lesqudles 
on trouve une petite pellictde et qui on attribiie une quality de 
purger plus violemment qu*a tout le reste de la noix** My old 
woman said, that Xhepinham should not be*given, unless the 
person who prepared it was well acquainted with it, because 
a certain part of the seed was dangerous ; but she would not 
show me where the dangerous substance was to be found. 
Labat continuesi saying that four or five of the seeds are a 
proper dose as a purge, *^ mais quand on en prend une plus 
grande quantit^^ on s expose it des vomissemens cruels et ^ des 
ivacuations trop grandest He mentions a fact which is 
ourious. In speaking of £uropean6 having oftentimes leaten 
of this nut without being acquainted with its properties, he 
says, " une r^gle ginirale quil faut observer a Vegard des 
fruits qtCon ne connoit point est de n*y point toucher h moins 
qu*on ne voye quils oiit ^i bequetezpar les oiseaux" — Nouveau 
Voyage, tom, iii, p. 300, 301 . and 302. 

In Piso, p. 83. an account will be found of the Munduy^ 
guacuy Lusitanis Pinhoes do Brasil, ejusque usu in medtdna, 

I have perhaps quoted too copiously in writing an account 
of those plants which Labat has described, but I must have 
followed so nearly what he has said, that my description might 

so 
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desc% ed wi a hardness immediately under the 
lower rib of each side, which sometimes was 
produced by the ague, and which, if precautions 
were not taken in time, ended in dropsy. I 4id 
net, suffer her to oontinue the mutamba for maqy 
days, for I found that I was well, and wanted 
no more nostrums. The mutamba is ^ small 
fx^e, having a straight stem; it grows to thp 
height of dghteen or twenty feet, and to the 
diameter of twelve or eighteen inches. Thg 
bark is easily torn: fM^ and is extremely glu- 
tinous. 

The Gamieleira prita (black), so called frOni 
the dark cidour of its barit, is a large tree whicl^ 
grows in low marshy grounds; the stem coi^* 
tams a white juice, which is much sought for 
as a medicine in all erupdve complaints and it| 
dropsy ; it . is likeKsnse given inwardly. The 
juice is obtained by making an incision in the 
stem, and leaving a vessel into which the liquid 
may drop^ There is another species of the same 
tre^ which is distinguished by the name of 
white gameleiray and this is useless. 

I was dtiUged in Sq)tember to £>rsak6 my 
hoiBse fio^r three days, firom a most uae^pi^cted 



have b«ea sujiposed to have had hU for its basis. Perhaps 
these plants need not have been described at all, but to some 
readers a confirmation of what other travellers have saidtnay 
afford satUhction. 
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cause. A whale was stranded upon one of the 
sand-banks at the mouth of the harbour ; (his 
being the third time that the inhabitants of Ita- 
maraca had been favoured with visitors of this 
description. Jangadas were sent out to it^ and. 
when the tide came in, it floated, and was 
towed into the harbour, where the persons who 
were employed in the business landed it, as near 
as they could at high water-mark, in front of and 
distant from my house about three hundred 
yards. Many of my neighbours Were occupied in 
making oil ; for any one who pleased was at liberty 
to take as much of the blubber as he could 
make use of ; and one man fairly got into the 
whale, and ladled out the fat which was melted 
by the heat of the sun. When the people left 
the carcase, either at mid-day or at night, it was 
attacked by numerous flights of urubtcSj and 
was literally covered by them. The trees round 
about the spot were occupied by these enor- 
mous birds, which were waiting for an oppor- 
tunity of satisfying their boundless appetites. 
The unibu is nearly twice the size of the com- 
mon crow of England ; it is quite black, except- 
ing at the point of the beak, which is white, as I 
have been told, but this I did not observe. 
Wherever there happens to be the carcase of an 
animal, these birds assemble shortly after the 
death of the beast, and they seem to arrive in 
greater or less numbers according to the* size of 
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the carcase. The peasants tell many stories 
about the king of the urubus^ who has a tuft of 
red feathers upon his head, but I never heard 
any coherent account of this sovereign. 

The stench proceeding from the whale be- 
came in a few days so intolerable as to render a 
removal necessary, and therefore I applied to 
an old Creole black, a carpenter, to allow me to 
reside in his cottage, which was neat and clean. 
To this he agreed ; whilst he went to live with 
ftome. of his frienda. 
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TN the months of August and September, I 
was fully einployed in planting cane. I hired 
a number of free labourers, and was under the 
necessity, in a great measure, of attending to 
the work myself. Of this I shall take another 
opportunity of speaking. 

About this time were issued orders from the 
Governor for recruiting the regiments of the 
line. The men who are required are pressed 
into the service. The orders were forwarded to 
the Capitaens-moreSf who again distributed them 
to tixe captains. The directions were on this 
occasion, and indeed always are, that men of 
bad character between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty shall be apprehended, and sent to Recife 
for enlistment ; and that every family containing 
two or more unmarried sons shall give one for 
the service of the country. But it is on these 
occasions that tyranny has its full sway, that 
caprice and pique have their full vent ^ that the 
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most shameful partiality prevails, that the most 
intolerable oppression is experienced; in fact 
now it is, that the whole country is seen in arms 
against itself, and that every means of entrap- 
ping each other are used by the nearest neigh- 
bours. It is one of those impolitic arra^oigements 
which are sometimes practised by governments 
without perceiving their pernicious effects, and 
by which, as in the present case, the bad qua- 
lities of mankind are drawn forth, instead of 
e¥ery thing being done for their connections 
Revenge, violence, deceit, and breach of trust 
are excited, and instead of suppression, they 
meet with encoiu'agement 

The mildness of the provincial government of 
Pernambuco, under the present Captain^general, 
is in none of its proceedings more apparent than 
in this. Although this nobleman has for so 
Tomy yeaxB held the situation of chief of the 
province, now for. the first time were issu-^d the 
ordiBrs for recruiting ; but not until they had 
become absolutely necessary from the stete of 
the regiments. And even now, the directions 
of the Governor to the c^er» who were tO' 
execute his oommands weore dictated in the 
spirit of« gentleness; -*^if this word may be 
used when despotism sends forth such mandates 
as these. The official letter iiecommended im* 
psutialitjry and threatened punishment, in case 
wounds were inflicted without the most evitieiit 
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necessity. But many were the instances of in- 
justice which were committed, and could not 
reach his knowledge. Petitions were sometimes 
made to the Governor, in particular instances of 
injustice; but these were often of no avail, for 
the custom is, that the recruits should be re- 
turned as being fit for service as soon as possible 
after their arrival at Recife, and their names 
placed upon the rolls, from which none can be 
removed without an order from the sovereign, 
although the provincial governor should be aware 
of the true state of the case. 

A young, man of respectability was carried 
before a certain capitam-mory and the alternative 
was proposed to him either to marry a young 
woman whom he had never seen, but who 
happened to be a biuthen to those persdns under 
whose qare she was placed, or. to become a sol- 
dier ; — he of course preferred the latter, was- 
sent to Recife, and was obliged to enlist. I 
heard of many instances of young men being 
pressed into the service, upon whose exertions 
depended the support of their parents; and of 
others whose lives were spent in idleness, but to ' 
whom the protection of the captain was ex- 
tended ; and some of these were unlawfully 
employed in apprehending others. I was in the 
daily habit of seeing a young man who led an 
idle Hfe, and who had no duties to perform, 
lying in wait for some, of his former com- 
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panionsy that he might give notice to the captain 
of the place of their concealment. 

For some weeks the whole country appeared 
tq be ajfHicted with a civil war ; parties of armed 
men were to be seen in all directions, in search 
of those who had concealed diemselves. An 
individual who was not well known could not 
stir from his home without a pass from the cap- 
tain of the district in which he resided, stating 
him to be a married man, or naming some other 
cause of exemption. Nor is a man who is liable 
to be pressed, safe in his own house, for the 
tropay or troop, would surround the cottage in 
which any of these persons were suspected to 
have taken refuge, and they would demand ad- 
mittance ) and if this was denied, no scruple 
would be entertained of breaking down the door, 
and entering by force : this occurred to my 
knowledge in many cases, in several parts of the 
country. Married men ought to be exclusively 
employed in the apprehension of those who are 
liable to be pressed. Militia-men are free from 
acting as oppressors and from being hunted 
down } unless the Governor applies to the colo- 
fjiels of the regiment to which they belong. It 
is among the Ordenangas that the recruiting of 
which I am treating is carried on. Negroes and 
Indians are excluded from the regiments of the 
line ; the fotmer pa: the score of colour, and the 
latter from their cast \ white men and mulattos 
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of all shades being alone admitted. The great 
repugnance which is generally felt towards the 
service is occasioned by the smallness of the pay, 
and by the wamt of proper clothing, whilst the 
almost incessant duty precludes any hope of 
working at a trade, or of pursuing any employ- 
ment that is not connected with the [life of a 
soldier. Several elderly persons told me, that 
in former times the service was arranged in a 
manner totally different ; that then no difficulty 
was found in obtaining the number of men re* 
quired, but rather, that interest was made for 
the situation of a soldier of the line. Each of 
the forts upon the coast was garrisoned from the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood to a certain 
number ; these enlisted as soldiers of the Une, 
were embodied, and performed the duty of the 
forts, receiving the usual pay j but they were 
not liable to removal to any other post ; and 
from their numbers the duty was easy, by which 
means they were enabled to have around them 
their wives and families, and to follow any trade 
to which they might have been brought up. 
Thus these men had scnnethirig for which to 
fight, if the service required that they i^ould* 
act against any ett&ony of the state ; they had 
homes to defend, they had comforts of which 
th^y might be deprived, they hiad ties which 
produced local attadimentis ; but the regiments 
of the present d^y are filled up with vagabonds 
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and unmamed men, who could not be expected 
to fight with the same ardour as those who had 
to provide for the safety of their families ; and 
thi^se unsettled men might perhaps follow him 
who gave the highesit wages* 

The soldier of South America ought to be a 
being of far different stamp from the professed 
soldier of Europe. Any war which it might be 
necessary for Brazil to wage against a foreign 
invader should (indeed must) be carried on with 
a direct view to the peculiar advantages of the 
CQuntiy ; it would be a gt^erilla wax, a war un- 
d§ir the cover of woods and hills* Therefore, 
akhou^ it may be as well to have a few disci-^ 
plined soldiers who may be preserved, for the 
purpose of forming the b^^ of a large force, if 
circumstances should require it, stiU it is not by 
discipline that success will be ensured; it is 
tfaroygh the affectioD which the soldiers feeL for 
their government and for their country, that the 
result .wiU be propitious, or the contrary. But 
the limited population will not allow of con* 
sid^erable nmnbers of men (comparatively speak- 
ing) being cooped up uselessly in forts, without 
being pf any service to the state, whilst the lands 
arp covered with woods, and indeed whilst every 
branch of industry isrequiri]]^ additional hands# 
Besides, if you tram a laige £cM:ce to military 
seryi^et who by h^ingaatfinight become superior 
to ij^ qouqtiymenx wd yet fmn it of the 
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tirorst ormen ; if you bring them up without any 
afiection to the government, and without any 
hold upon the rest of the inhabitants, excepting 
that of being able to injure them ; the likelihood 
is, that when you require their aid, they will be 
found wanting, and perhaps for higher pay may 
act against those whom they were expected to 
defend. If the soldier and the peasant caii be 
combined usefully in the same person, it is in 
Brazil that such a system should be followed. 

The foundation of a church which was com- 
menced at the expense of the fes de casteUo^ as 
the fixed soldiers were called^ is to be seen 
near to the town of Conceiption. The building 
was given up when the order arrived from the 
supreme government then at Lisbon, directing 
this change of system. 

During the recruiting I went to Recife,, and 
in going along by the searshore, saw at several 
cottages parties of armed men, who were wait- 
ing to see if they could entrap any one who 
might be liable to be pressed. At the ferry of 
Maria Farinha there was a large company, 
which was stationed there. I happened to be 
obliged to wait during a shower* of rain at a 
cottage in which some of these fellows were 
watching for their prey. They were talking in 
high glee of the stratagems which they had 
made use of to entrap several recruits, and of the 
blows which they had been obliged to give to 
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Make home of them i^urreiider. The iiieir who' 
were stationed here received no pay, and yet 
they were poor. They would probably- have- 
been quietly at their work at home, without the 
thoughts of violence or barbarity which they now 
entertained, if the perverse institutions of their 
country did not bring them forward and teach 
them to be ruffians, at first lawfully; but bad 
habits are not easily conquered, and the chance 
is, or rather th€9:« is^ a certainty, that most of 
those who had been so employed were rendered 
worse subjects than. they had been before^ The 
track ci coast between the main land opposite 
to Conception and the Rio Doce is within one 
district^ ^nd it was upon this part of the road 
that the chief chsturbance seemed to be going 
on. The Capitammor had taken it for granted 
that no one would give his children for the ser-* 
1^5 ,md therefore had, without asking, imnie^* 
diaitely commenced operations of violence^ 
taking the people unawares, that as many rC'^ 
Ciiiits as possible might be obtained, and hi&zeal 
in the service made manifest. From the Dbce 
to Olinda, the coast is in the district of Olinda^ 
and here all was quiet ; the Capitam^mor had 
followed the orders of the Governor strictly, 
and things were as regularly coiuiuctedas the 
fsysJLQtSi woaki^allow. These fact» are me^itidned 
to %hawv that %he performance' even of the orderi 
of the provinpial Govexnor^ who resides within a 
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few leagues, depends upon the individual cha^ 
meter of the person to whom they are forwarded. 
God grant that I may soon see such a systan 
alteredi, — * that the eyes of those who have the 
power of effecting this alteration may be opened, 
for their own good as well as for that of the peo- 
ple, over whom they rdle ! 
' The river Maria Farinha is that which runs up 
to Jaguaribe ; its mouth is wide, and the bar 
will admit of crail of some sisce ; but the port 
cannot be considered as being worthy of al>* 
tention. The horses swim across, but the pas- 
sage is distressing to them, for the tide rum 
rapidly. In my way to Recife along the beach, 
I passed the fort of Pao Amarello, distant from 
that place four leagues. It is small and built of 
stone. The garrison is little more than nominaU 
but it affords a comfortable residence for a ei^** 
tain of the Olinda regiment. The port opposite 
to which the fort is situated, is nothing nK>re 
than a slight curve which the coast makes at this 
spot, by which vessels at anchor can scarcely be 
said to receive any shelter; but the landing* 
place is good. Wardenburg, the commander of 
the Dutch forces which invaded Pemambuco in 
X630, landed at Pao Amarello.* 

I was in the habit of conversing with severti, 
o[ the people of colour who resided in my ne^h- 
bourhood. One man particularly amused me 

f History of Brazil, vol. i. p. 46(5, 
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miidli ; he was a short and stout Creole black, 
and a shoemaker by trade. I was j?reatly en^- 
tertained with his pompous manner, exalting in 
terms of extravagant praise the advantages 
"which Itamaraca enjoyed, and the excellencies 
t>f Conception, which was his native spot, in par* 
ticular. He lamented much the removal of the 
mayor and chamber to Goiana, giving me to un- 
derstand that undue influence had been employ^ 
ed ; forgetful of the insignificance of one place 
and the importance of the other. - He also tdd 
me with much vehemence of voice and action, 
liiat tiie late vicar had wished to remove the 
image of our Lady of Conception from the 
parish-church to Pillar ; but that the inhabitants 
assembled, and prevented the accomplishment 
of the plan. " No," he said, " if that image 
was to leave us, we should consider ourselves 
unprotected, and then indeed would our town 
be utterly destroyed.*' The vicar of whom the 
man spoke, might have gone to reside at Pillar 
if he pleased, but Ae, too, had his prejudices in 
fevour of the image, and did not like to say 
mass before any other in his own parish. Thus 
images cease to be regarded as the representa- 
tions of those to whom prayer is to be addressed ; 
a value is placed upon the wood itself, and re^- 
ligion degenerates into unveiled idolatry.* 

♦ The following story was current at Conception, and I 
knew alt the persons of whom it was related. A young man 
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Ajiother inistailce of the same descmption of 
ieeling occurred at Pillar. Our Lady under 
ithat invocation was repre^nted by a small 
•image, which from age had become very dirty. 
; A priest who used to officiate at the chapel erf 
the village iti question, preferred purchasing a 
larger image in the place of directing tliat - the 
old one should be painted afresh ; he did so, 
^nd quietly removing the old image to a house 
in the neighbourhood, placed the new Lady 
upon the altar in its stead ; but lo I many <rf* 
Jthe inhabitants would not hear mass when they 
perceived the change that had been inadej 
liowever the priest went through the service, 
and then returned to his own residence^, whicb 
^as at some distance. The people discovered 
that the image still remiained in their neigh- 
fcourhood, and presently the house in which, it 
was concealed became known. The owner spnt 
for the priest; being afraid that some disagree- 
able consequences to himsdf might ensue. The 
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was. ij^fftiaxe in a familj pf a rank inferior to his own> ^d he 
frequently made presents to several individuals of it, which 
was generally thought strange, as it did not contain anjr young 
female. TherefopeUo account 'for this ^edilection, it was 
reported, that thfe^good-pM woman to whom he wa^.so kJAd^ 
f>09se8sed a small image of St. Antonio, which was concealed 
in a bit of old cloth ; and it had several scraps of ribbons, 
and I know not what else, tied to its neck, legs, and anne ; 
and with this she was said to perform certain mysterious ri^s, 
which secured the continuance of the young man's affection 
towards herself and family. 
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priest cainO} and without ceremony wr^j^d up 
Our Lady in a handkerdiief, and rode off ;v^th her 
to has own house^ from wkence she was trans- 
ferred to one of the ) side-altars /of the paiiisl^i'^ 
c^urqh. fyen at th^ tifne of < which I am treats 
ing» some, of th^ inhabitants oame to say thek 
{payers before this im^ge, ilnnsdndful of the in- 
comvenienpe of the distance, * 
: 'yhe 998;toQ of the. parish-cjtiurch, who was a 
muliattpt TBSffif, had much p^culis^rity of character. 
He hfjd a gi:eajl; de^of penetration^ but : was 
extfeii^^ly cautions in w^at he said 9 and when 
^estipn^. were ask^ relating to any affair in 
which l^e thought he might become implicated ; 
he aisually; answ^ted— " Where* white men are 
cpncejrp^ Qegroes jpsiust be silent/* t Thisi 
fellow was once holding a candle in the hand of a 
dying person, and repe^d^ipg the word " Jesus/* 
as is customary; the patient began to move 
restlessly, .but Gons^b quietly went on with 
his dismal work, and added with perfect uncon- 

*:When I resided at Jaguaribe, I was once standing by^ 
and hearing the ^conversation of a man and woman, who were 
laughing and joking upon several subjects ; but I was more 
particularly amiided when the man answered to something 
that had. bedn ipeiitioned, saymg, << I will ask Our Lady of 
the Conception." The woman replied> '^ But she will not 
grant what you ask ;" he then said, " Well, I will then 
apply to our Our Lady of the O." — Thus entirely forgetting 
that the same person is intended under another name, 
f '^ Em negocio de brancoy n^o nam ^ m^e" 
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cern — - << Come die» and have done vnth your 
nonsense.*' • 

The Creole negro of whom I have above 
spoken, was fond of shooting the larger kinds 
of game, such as antelopes, which are called in 
the country wadoSj and pacas (caivia pacd)^ 
This was done in the following manner : ^-^ A 
platform of thick twigs was made among the 
branches of a. tree, at the height oi several feet 
from the ground, near to some one of those 
plants upon whose leaves or fruit these animals 
feed.^ At night two men placed themselves 
upon this platform, and when the footsteps of 
the animal were' heard, one of the men would 
light a small taper prepared for the occasion, 
and the other, with his gun ready, lodked round 
for the game. The animal was allowed to 
eome as near as it seemed inclined to do unmo- 
lested, and was then fired at. The men imme- 
diately descended, and oftentimes did not at- 
tempt to find their prey until the morning ; 
returning to the spot for the purpose. This is the 
usual manner of obtaining these animals. The 
tatu verdadeirOf or legitimate armadillo, was also 
sometimes caught by bim^ I requested him to 
obtain for me a tamandudy which is a small 
species of ant-eater ; he brought me one of 
which the body was about six inches in lengthy 

♦ " Morra e deixe de bobagems*'* 

xo 
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and die tail about twelve; and the haar of itft 
iskin was extremely soft ; the animal was cling- 
ing closely to the bough <^ a tree, and its tail 
also was entwining the branch. My blade 
fiiend, the shoemaker, told me that he had 
been ordered to eat the flesh cf the imnandud 
after having had an eruptive complaint, and that 
it was very beneficial for persons who were re- 
covering from the bobas or yaws* He said that 
it had << ft taste which was Uke unto the smell 
of the ants/' The Sloiii was to be seen here 
occasionally ; also the cotia (coma cmidata). The 
ponco dalndia^ the guinea-pig, I have only seen 
ill a tame state. At Jaguaribe, the capivara 
{coma capgfbara) was often seen among the man*- 
groves ; the Indians sometimes eat it, but few 
of the negroes will. There is also another man*- 
grove animal, which is called in that country 
guachimm ; it [feeds on crabs, and from what 
I could hear, has much resemblance to a cat, 
but the tail is much longer ; however I never 
saw it. Neither did I see the hmtra or sea^tter, 
but the skins of this animal are much valued for 
saddle-cloths, bearing a higher price even than 
tlie akin of the jaguar. 

I beard accickntally, in conversing with per- 
sons pf the lower ranks in life, of an instance in 
which the Indians contmued their heathemsh 
cust<MBis« 'A family resided at a plantation in 
this neigU)Qurhood, which had much intimacy 
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with many Indians, but none oi' the .mraib«rf( 
of it were of that cast* . When the heads of the 
families were from home, the young females 
were, in the habit of meeting to amuse theoik* 
selves. On one of these occasions, an Indian 
girl carried one ,of her companions into the hut 
in which she and her parents dwelt, and on this 
playmate questioning her, from girlish curiosity i 
about several gourds which were hanging up in 
the room, she appeared much alarmed, and 
said, *^ You must not. look that way, those are 
maracds^ which my father and mother generally 
put into their chest, but they have to-day for* 
gotten them/' Notwithstanding her entreaties 
to the contrary, her companion took hold of 
' one of the gourds, and moving it quickly disf 
450Yered that there were pebbles within ; they 
had handles to them, and tufts of hair upon the 
top, and they were cut and carved in diviers un- 
usual forms. Here this matter ended, but soon 
afterwards' several of the mulatto women agreed 
to watch the Indians, for they knew, that they 
often danced in their huts with closed, doors.; 
this was an. uncommon practice, and inoon* 
venient too, for the openair^is much pleasantcai. 
They had soon an opportunity of witnessing one 
(of these meetings. The huts are constructed of 
coco-leaves, and through these they managed 
ito obtain a view of what was going forwards. 
There was a large earthen pot in the centre « 
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and round this both men and women were 
dancing. A pipe was handed occaacmally from 
one ' to the other. Soon afterwards, one of the 
Indian gyrls told one of her companions of a dif- 
ferent cast from her own, as a great secret, that 
she had been sent to sleep at a neighbour's hut 
a few nights before, because her father and 
mother were going to drink jurema. H^h be- 
yerage is obtained from a comtrion herb ; but I 
never could |>erBuade any of die Indians to 
point it out to me y thou^ when they po»tively 
asserted that they' were unacqosuirted with* it, 
their countenances belied their words. ' : 

I had a visit in October from- a strange old 
man, whose age was generally supposed to bor- 
der upon ninety years. He was a Creole black, 
and had been a slave upon the plantation of 
Santos Cosmo e Damiam in the Varzea to the 
southward of Recife ; he had settled at Iguara9u, 
after he obtained his manumission, having mar- 
ried, when he was about seventy years' of age, a 
young woman of his own colour ; and he was now 
surrounded' by a young family. This man did 
not reckon his age by years, but by the gover- 
nors ; and asr each of these, with jfew excep- 
Idond, remained at ihe he^ of the province only 
three years; something 'near the tnjth' bcmld^be 
collected^ This, mode of coibputatioii- is 'very 
comrnon. . I have <^eni ^ons asking ttfae>iagteix>f 
a&y person, received fixranswer» that the lir- 
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dividual concerning whom the enquiry was 
made, had been bom in the first, second^ or 
third year of such a governor. The dreadful 
fkimine of 1793 is also an era from which the 
peasants date many circumstances. 

Old Apollinario was staying at Concq>tien 
witix a friend, and I requested him to come down 
to fay place every evening for the purposes of 
teaching some of iJie young persons their prayers, 
a task of which I ki^ew him to be fond, as lie 
considered this to be a meritorious action; one 
by^hich he would have still further services to 
plead in his favour with the Virgin and St. P^er, 
as he . himself told me. When he came to give 
his report to^e of the prc^ess of each negro, I 
ISk^ nmeh to kee^ him, lliat I migbt convene 
with him4 . He often spoke of the Jesuits, under 
the name of the Padres da Companhk^ he was 
fond of them, but he added, << I must not qieak 
weU of tbeni, for our prince does not like them s 
and yet they did a great deal of good too.'' He 
saidi that iihey were true and saint-like padres^ 
very different to those of the present day. He 
w^ much surprised at my knowing any thin^ 
about them ; he said, ** You were not alive at 
the time they were here, and even if you had 
beefatalive, .you could not have been in Fernam- 
buco ; therefore how is it that you know of their 
existcnceat tiie time of whidi I speak.'' I nnrer 
ooutd imake hnn perfectly comprehend how I ob- 
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tained my knowledge of thenu But he was not 
the only person whose ccmiprehension, thus taken 
by surprise, could not contain the new ideas 
which were imparted, by the knowledge of tiie 
existence of books spread all over the world, and 
ci men who wrote for the instruction of others. 
Some of these people with whom I conversed 
were much puzzled, when I spoke of the variety 
of languages and countries in Hie world; **Then,'* 
tiiey would say, '' how is it that pe<^le under* 
stand each other ?^' To this I answeredi that these 
languages were to be acquired by study, " Yes, 
I understand you," they would rejoin, "you are 
all much cleverer than we are here* ; we could 
not learn any language but our own.** These 
people were invariably humble, and always ready 
to receive instruction. 

The peasantry of Ibe sugar-plantation districts 
near to the coast, and the fishermen, are cf cha- 
racters nearly similar, but the farmer are more 
favourably spoken of than the latter, and I can- 
not avoid saying, that I should prefer as a servant 
a man who had been brought up as a planter of 
mandioc^ to one whose life had been passed upon 
9ijangada. These people bt6 said to be less 
courageous, less sincere, and less hospitable than 
the Sertanejos ; but they are likewi^ less vitn 
Alctive, more obedient, more easily guided, and 

* *^ A nmgmiUhemais faiUa queanoisa*** 
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more religious % and though their knowleclgQ \i9 
very confined, still. tliiejr-jrrequent communiicartiqai 
with Recife and other ;towns renders them, of 
course, less unaqquaintediwith what passes in the 
world than the inhabjitauits of the interior. Tlie 
free schools which are established in many places, 
are of much servipe, • and although reading for 
amusemenjt ^ totally ibeyqnd the. comprehensioi^ 
evQuof maoy.perspns of the seccmdary rank, stiU 
the acquj^^mpnt pf the rudiments of knowledge 
prepare ^le^^foximprovement, when books begip 
to make .their way* Some of my neighboursy 
both a^ Jtamara^a and at Jaguaribe, chanoed^ at 
timeS; to .come in whilst I was reading, and. wo^ld 
be curious to , know how it was that I coul4 fmd 
amusement in being so employed. I re^embei: 
one man saying to me, ^' You are.not a pri^sl;, and 
therefoice .why do you read ; is that;a l?reyi^rjr in 
whiph you are reading ?** On another qccasioUy 
f was toldthat I had gpt the cha^cter amoqg 
the people of colour in the. neighbourhood of . 
being .y§ry, holy*, for that I was always reading, 
Aperspn who can read, wrjte^ and keep agcount% 
has attuned the . height of perfection, and is 
much,. TQspected 5 or rather qf late yej^u^ one 
who does not know how to do these things is 
looked down ufon.- The wqmen>; particularly 
pride thenjiselyes upon .the superiority, w^ich. they 

* ^^ Dizemique Vm. he muUo $ati$oJ* 
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eajoy by this means ; by which the^ ai*€ brought 
to an equality with their 'husbands/ In the 
above general character of the free people, I do 
aot include ihe planters of large property, for 
their acquiremeAtd are oftentimes considerable ; 
aftd the JndiajiSj too, are quite separate, owing to 
their degraded state; however I include the 
white persons of small property : it is surprising, 
though extremely pleasing^ to see how little dif- 
lerence is made between a white man, a mulatto, 
arid a Creole negro, if all are equally poor and 
if all have been born free. I say surprising, be- 
cause in the English, French, and Dutch colo- 
nies, the distinction is^ so decidedly marked ; and 
among the l^aniards, lines are even struck be- 
tween the several shades of colour. 

I recbllect Apollinario telling me of his dis-» 
tress on one occasion, when he resided in thp 
cVarzea. He met the vicar of that Jmrish on 
horseback with the sacrament, which he had 
been taking to some sick person. The rain 
poured in torrents, and the mud in the road was 
half way up to the knees j but yet it was neces- 
sary to pay the usual respect, consequently the 
old Creole went down upon one knee, and as the 
priest passed, he cried out, *< Pardon me, Sk 
¥icar, for this one knee,«but if I was to put botli 
td^ibe grouuii^ I cbuld not again rise.'^ He t6ld 
me this with perfect gravity^ and I perceivi^i tfe«t 

'.) . ■' 'u Jj' (Ti ■ * • .' \\ =. : ' 
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he thought this circumstance wouM be recorded 
against him as one of his heaviest sins. 

One day the old man came to me with a face 
of dismay, to show me a ball of leaves tied isj^ 
with ct/p6f which he had found under a couple 
of boards, upon which he slept in an out*house; 
for he had removed from the house of his friend 
in the town to my place. The ball of leaves 
wsis about the size of an apple. I could not 
imagine what had caused his alarm, until he said 
that it was mamlingaf which had been set for 
foe the purpose of killing him ; and he bitterly 
bewailed his fate, that at his age any one should 
wish to hasten his death, and to cany him fram 
this world before our Lady thought fit to isend 
for him. I knew that two of the blade womeir 
were at variance ; and suspicion fell upon one 
of them who was acquainted with the old man^ 
dmgueiro of Engenho Yelho, therefore she was 
sent for. I judged that the mcmUnga waa not 
set for Apollinario, but for the negress whose 
business it was to sweep the out-hoiise. I 
threatened to confine the suspected woman at 
Pillar, and then to s^id her to Para, unless she 
discovered the whole afiair y^ this ^e did, after 
she heard me tell the manager to prepare to take 
her to Pillar. She said that the mmdhga was 
placed there to make one of the negroes dislike 
her fellow-slave and prefer her to the tiAiBr, 
The ball of tMndipga was formed of five or six 
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ktfids of .leaves of tre^ amoag which \«ra8 t&e 
pCHHC^granate leaf; there were likewise two of 
tiiree bits of rag, earth of a peculiar kiod^ ashes 
which were of the bones of some animal ; and 
there might be other ingrediosts besides, but 
these were what I could recognise* The woman 
eHher could not from ignorance, or would not, 
giveany infomlation respecting the several things 
of which the ball was composed. I made this 
serious matter of the numdinga, from knowing 
the faith which not only many of the negroes 
have in it, but sdso some of the mulatto people ; 
however I explained to every one that I was an* 
gry with her from the bad intention of the 
scheme, and not frpm any belief that it ifTould 
h$ive any effect. There is another name for this 
kind of charm ; it hjettigo^ and the initiated are 
c^edifiitigmro$\ of these there was <Hi<e formerljf 
ajt the plantation of St, Joam, upon- the island^ 
who becamei so much dreaded that his maater 
f^Aii him to be sent to Maranham. 

Old ApoUinario was useful to me in takvig 
^re of my poultry. I had great quantities of 
the common fowl, and as I had cleared the }ap4 
to a considerable distance around the house^ the 
fowls had a good range without b^ng molested 
Ijy the foxes. I had ducks, turkeys, and pigeoni^ 
^e^young of these last were frequently dest;!^qyf- 
ed by the limbu ; this animal is about the size of 
a snpi^ cat, and has a long tail, which is scajy^ fmd 
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whitish ; thd colour of the body is dark brown,' 
with two white stripes from the nose to th6 tail 
down l3ie back ; the head is long, and the snout 
is poixited i it has an abdominal pouch, wUk^ is 
large. When pursued, it soon surrenders^ by 
coiling itself up in its tail. I give the descrip- 
tion as I received it, for although we watched 
oftentiimes for the purpose of catching one of 
these animals, we were not successful. I had 
80iEne geese at Jaguaribe and at Itamaraca, but 
from, what cause I know not, the young, ones 
were scarcdy • ever reared. Many other persons 
had foutad equal' difficulty in this respect with 
myself. Guinea-fowls are esteemied, but give 
much trouble, for their unaccommodating dispo- 
sition renders it necessary to keep them separate 
ftom all other kinds of fowl. There is only one 
pair of peacocks in Pemambuco ; they are in the 
garden of the widow of a merchant, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Recife. Snipes and ^d ducks are 
to be found in low marshy grounds ; and upon 
the island at certain times of the year there were 
great numbers of wild doves. The beeiS whfch 1 
have seen at sonie of the farm-houses are pre^ 
served in a part of the tnmk of the tree in whicH 
they had originally been found; the 'tree is cu^ 
down, and the portion containing the nest is 
brought home. The bees are black, and much 
smaller than those of Europe, nor is their bite 
nearly so painful ; the log of wood in which thiey 
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lure preserved is sawed or cut in some particular 
manner, \;Jaiich I cannot exactly describe, by 
which means the honey can be taken out. The 
honey is always liquid. It is used as a medicine 
rather than as food, for the small quantities of it 
which are to be obtained render the demand of 
it for the medical men fully equal to the 
supply.* 

In the month of November there arrived a 
priest upon a visit to the vicar, whose exertions 
are incessant on eveiy subject which relates tg 
the improvement of his country. He had now 
been staying ^i^ith^a friend in the province of 
Paraibi^ and had made a drawing of a stone upon 
which were carved a great number of unknown 
characters and several figures, one of which had 
the appeiarance of being intended to represent a 
woman; The stone or rock is large, and stands 
Sn the middle of the bed of a river, which is quite 
dry in the summer. When the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood saw him at work in taking this 
drawing, they said, that there were several others 
in different parts of the vicinity, and they ^ave 

I* 

* Labat, in the Vopage du Chevalier des Marchaisy a 
Cayenncy Sfc. vol. iii. p. 253. gives an account of the bees 
which corresponds in some respects with mine. He says, 
*\ EBes n'wit point d'aiguiUen^ mil est si foible qu'U Tie pent 
erUamer V^iderme^ aussi ^ns pr^parjotion et sans crainte on les 
prend h pleines mains sans en ressentir autre incommodiii qu*un 
ieger chatouiUementJ* — I do not think those of PemambucQ 
«rpuld be ftfund ta be quite to harmless. 
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him the names of the places. It Was his intenticm 
to return again the followiiig year$ an£>seek thefii 
out. I should have Ikought with rne a copy of 
this curious drawing, if my departure from Per- 
nambuco had not been hastened from unavoida- 
able circumstances. 

I was invited about this period to attend the 
funeral of a young married woman of respectable 
family. I went about five b'cldck to the house of 
the vicar, that I might go with him and three 
other priests. From h^nce we adjbura^d at dusk 
to the church, where the priests^ all of whom were 
already in their blaek gowtts,' {nit oA ovet thei»e 
the short lace rochet, and the vidatf^ took ih his 
hands a large silver crdin. We Walked to i^e 
houite in which the body was laid $ this was ha- 
bited in the coarte broWn cloth of the Franciscan 
order, fbr the deceased had belonged to the lay 
sisterhood of the Third Order of St. Francis j the 
face was uncbVered, and the body Wiislaid upon 
a bier, the room being lighted with many tolrches. 
The habits in which tibe bodieist of the deceased 
lay brothers and sisters o^ the Third Order are, 
dressed, are obtained from the convents of St. 
Francis, and are said to be the habits of deceased 
friars; but probably the worn-out dresses of 
those who still live are likewise told, and thus 
arises a considerable source of revenue td the 
convent There were assembled in the room 
several of her male relations and others who had 
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been invited. After a good desd of chaunting, 
a wax taper was given to each person present, 
and these being lighted, we proceeded to the 
church which was hard-by, walking in pairs ; the 
bier followed, earned by four persons, and there 
was chaunting as we went aU^ig. In the middle 
of the body of the churchy a sotflEblding was 
erected x>f about four feet from the ground» and 
upon thi9 the bier was placed, the attendants 
standing round whilst the priests chaunted. The 
body was soon put into the grave which was 
in the church, and there wa3 lime in it. The 
£riends of persons deceased aim at having as 
many priests at the funeral as they can <^lect 
aad s^rd to pay ; though on the occa^oii of 
which I speadc, the priests served without any re- 
muxienition, for the young woman was the n^^ 
relative of a priest with whom ;the others <wef^ 
intimate. LUcewise all the neighbours wb^ are 
of an a^^l rank with the deceased, are invited 
to attend^ that the ceiiemony may be as splendid 
as pos^e. NotwithHtwdifljiig the manifest 19- 
coni^enience, and the mischief which the ud- 
wholesomeaes^ of the custom mi§^ and per- 
haps does cause, all bodies are buried within the 
chwches. Indeed the pi^judioe i^ainst being 
buried in the open air is so great* that even the 
priests wonld not dare >to alter this mode of pro- 
ceeding, SMippoaing that they wished so to dp. 
Towards the end c^ the same month (Novem- 

H ^ 
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ber), it is customary for the vicar to determine 
upon those persons who are to sustain the ex*^ 
penses of the nine evenings previous to the fes- 
tival of Our Lady of Conception, — that is, to 
supply the bonfires, gunpowder, oil, &c. Each 
evening is provided for on all these occasions, 
by one or more persons of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and a greater or less expense is in- 
curred, according to the means and the inclina- 
tion of the individuals who have been named. 
It was my^general practice to accomjpany the 
ticar to church on Sundays and holidays, return- 
ing with him to his house to breakfast. I was in 
the church when he read over the list of the names 
of those who were to provide for the nine even- 
ings, and was somewhat surprised to hear my 
own in conjunction with that of a neighbour, 
for the ninth night I had, however, some sus- 
picion that this would be the case, for I had 
heard some whisperings upon the subject among 
the secondary people ; the custom is, thus to 
keep the individuals who are to be concerned 
ignorant of what is intended. We began on 
the following morning to make preparations for 
the occasion, and sent to Recife for the colours 
of several ships, some gunpowder, fire-works, 
and a few of the musicians of the band of the 
Olinda regiment, applying through a fiiend for 
the consent of their colonel. We likewise sent 
for Nicolau, a Creole black, and a tailor by Ixade ; 
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but whose merry tongue and feet made him like 
dancing and singing better than the needle: 
and we agreed *with him to bring over from the 
village of Pasmado, a set of fandango per- 
formers. The colours were raised upon, long 
stafis, very early in the morning of our day, in 
two rows along the area of the town ; and as the 
sun rose, several guns were fired, — of those 
which are usually made use of at festivals ; they 
are composed of a small and short iron tube^ 
which has a touch-hole dl disproportionate 
dimensions ; they are placed upright upon the 
ground, and the match is then applied. In the^ 
course of the day the band played, and in the 
evening were kindled about twenty bonfires in 
the square of the village. The houses were 
illuminated with lamps, which were made of the 
half of the rind of an orange, each containing a 
small quantity of oil and cotton. There were 
likewise great numbers of large crosses, lighted 
up in the same manner in several parts of the 
square. The church was crowded, and the 
noise of the people was great ; the guns were 
fired at intervals ; the musicians of the festival, 
with violins and violoncellos, played within the 
church, and the Olinda men on the outside; 
and rockets were let ofi^ occasionally ; indeed 
the confusion was extreme. Some of the nu- 
merous horses which stood in all quarters, tied 
to railings or to door-posts, or held by little chil- 

H 8 
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dren^ whilst their masters were amusing them- 
selves, took fright and broke loose, adding not a 
little to the noise and bustle. All the affairs in 
and about the church ended at so late an hour, 
that the Jimdangos were deferred until the fol- 
lowing evening. The band had been playing 
close to the door of the vicar's residence, which 
was much crowded with several of the first 
families (^ the island ; and in the front of the 
house a great concourse of people was assembled* 
At the moment that the music ceased, an im- 
provisatori or ghzador, as these perons are there 
called, set up his voice, and delivered a few 
verses in praise of the vicar ; he then praised 
Our Lady in a strange style, giving her every 
fine epithet, whether appropriate or not, which 
cM3e to his recollection. Then he rung changes 
upon every body he could think of, and I heard 
the name of Henrique da Costa, to which mine 
was metamorphosed, thrown in every now and 
then among the rest. I was praised for my 
superior piety, in giving so splendid a night in 
honour o^ Our Lady. On the following morn- 
ing every arrangement was made for the Jim- 
dangos. A spacious platform was erected, in 
the middle of the area of the town, and in front 
of the vicar's dwelling, raised about three feet 
from the ground. In the evening four bonfires 
w:ere lighted, two being on each side of the 
stage, and soon afterwards the performers made 
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th^;* appearance. T^e stoiy which forms the 
b9si$ of this amusement is invfuriably the same i^ 
the p^rtSy however^ are not written, and are to 
be supplied by the actors ; but these, from prac- 
ticp, know more or less what they are to say* 
The iscene h a ship at se^ which, during part of 
the twp is sailing regularly and gently alpng i 
but in the latter part of the voyage she is ip 
distress. The cau3* pf the badness pf the w?^ 
thei* ren;w;ns fpr a long time vnknpwQ ; but ^t 
last the persons whQ are pn bpao^d disppver tb^it 
it has arisen from the d^vij, who i^ in th(^ ship^ 
und«r tim disguise pf the mi^^en^topmAst-m^p. 
The persons jri^re$ented^ %re 

TheC«pt»i^ The Pilot pr M^te, 

Th^ M^|;er, The Bo^tswain^ 

Tb^ JSidfomf pr distribwtpr of ^ 

tb«ra;tipns, 
T\m Vo^Wdt pr swpfpe?: pf 

tJ^ dp^k?, 
Th§ Giig^irp 4fl QdUif ox mi?eri-tppmast-man, 

atiofi tk^ Pevil. 
I^relve men ^d boys, Fhp are dancers aqd 
mgm^ Stand on th^ stage, m of theip ^eipg pn 
each side of it ; and the leader of the chorus 
^t9 ^ tb9 b^ck of the ^Aage with a guitar, with 
which |t9 k^p^ 1^^ tim^> and thi? periaon is 
spm#tw»» #wai»tfid by » !»«on A 

ship i» nwde for the occasion $ ^nd when ^e 
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performers stepped on to the platform, the vessel 
appeared at a distance under full sail, coming 
towards us upon wheels, which were concealed. 
As soon as the ship arrived near to the stage, it 
stopped, and the performance commenced. The 
men and boys who were to sing and to dance, 
were dressed in white jackets and trowsers ; 
they had ribbons tied round their ancles and 
arms, and upon their heads they wore long paper 
daps, painted of various colours. The guitar- 
player commenced with one of the favourite 
airs of the country, and the chorus followed him, 
dancing at the same time. The number of 
voices being considerable, and the evening ex- 
tremely calm, the open air was rather advan- 
tageous than the contrary. Tlie scene was 
striking, for the bonfires threw sufficieiit light to 
allow of our seeing the persons of the performers 
distinctly; but all beyond was dark, and they 
seemed to be inclosed by a spacious dome ; the 
crowd of persons who were near to the stage 
was great, and as the fires were stirred and the 
flame became brighter, more persons were seen 
beyond on every side ; and at intervals the horses, 
which were standing still farther off, waiting for 
their masters. 

When the chorus retired, the captain and other 
superior officers came forwards, and a long and 
serious conversation ensued upon the state of the 
ship and the weather. These actors were dressed 
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in old umforms of the irregular troops of the 
country. They were succeeded by the boat^ 
swain and the two clowns ^ the former gave his 
Orders, to which the two latter made so many 
objections that the officer was provoked to strike 
one of them, and much coarse wit passed be- 
tween the three. Soon afterwards came the 
chaplain in his gown, and his breviary in his 
h&hd ; and he was as much the butt of the 
clowns, as they were of the rest of the per- 
formers. The most scurrilous language was 
usqd by them to him ; he was abused, and was 
taxed with almost every irregularity possible. 
The jokes became at last so very indecent, as to 
make the vicar order his doors to be shut. The 
dancers came on at each change of scene, if I 
may so say. I went home soon after the vicar's 
doors were closed, and did not see the conclu- 
sion ; but the matter ended by throwing the 
devil overboard, and reaching the port in safety. 
The performers do not expect payment, but ra- 
ther consider themselves complimented in being 
sent for. They were tradesmen of several de- 
scriptions residing at Fasmado, and they attend 
on these occasions to act ^he fandangos^ if* re- 
quested so to do ; but if not, many of them 
would most probably go to enjoy any other sport 
which the festival might afford. We paid their 
expenses, and gave them their food during their 
stay J they were accompanied by their families. 
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which were all trei^ted in the same manner, to 
the number of about forty perscms. 

I bene take the opportumty of ntentioQing 
another common aunusement at festivaUy which 
is known under the name of camedias ; but thi»^ 
I did not chance to see. A stage of the 3ame 
kind is erected, and regular faro^ are peirforwed ( 
but I believe that women do nojb ever appear 
iq>on these stages* though they do upon the 
stage of the theatre at Recife^ 

I slept one night at Fillart and in the mornr 
ing following accompanied the chaplain to the 
fort, who was going to say ma^p at hja chi4)el« 
as it was a holiday. The fwt is situated upon a 
projecting sand-hwk, and was formerly quite 
surrounded by water; but the ebauo^ji for small 
craft, which ran between the £(>rt and the j^landt 
is mHv nearly closed by the accumulatiw of mod 
at its mouth.* When we dismounted, at the 
gate, our horses were taken into the fort, and 
were put into the com m andant's stable^ The 
sentind desired me to take off my apnri, and we 
then passed through the gate, wd aioog the 
covered way until we ^nt^ed the area 9^ the 
centre, with the diapel and ot^er )m)4mg^ 
along two sides of it. The fiommwdant is a 
captain a£ the Qijiida regim<^i<;» m ^derly and 

* I hm^ seen a print in Barlaei^t representing this channel 
as still being open, and the fort situated upon an island which 
it almost entirely covers. 
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moat formal man, full of etiquette ; and all the 
other officers are of the same standing* I was 
introduced to the chief, and we then proceeded 
to the chapeL Forgetful of uecessaiy forms, I 
had placed myself next to the wall on the r^ht 
hand side of the chapel ; but the commandant 
would not give up his right, and therefore re* 
minded me to move, that he might take that 
place. As soon as the mass was ended, we took 
our leave. Some idea of the state of the works 
may be fmtned from the following anecdote. 
A former chaplain was dismissed from his situa- 
tion' owing to the non-observance on his part of 
established regulations. The gate was opened 
for his admission, and that of any other person 
who might wish to hear mass on Sundays and 
holidays ; but on one occasion he unfortunately 
espied the commandant standing in the area of 
the fort, through a breach in the walls, upon 
which, instead of going round to the gate, he 
rode unceremoniously through the breach in his 
anxiety to greet the commandant, who was much 
disconcerted at the occurrence. At the time 
I was there, the garrison consisted of militia- 
men; and an idea of the discipline of these may 
be formed from the following circumstance, 
which took place only a short time before my 
visit to tjlie fort The adjutant, who was betwe^ 
seventy and eighty years of age, threatened to 
strike or gently touched with his cane one of the 
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men who had refused to hear mass; the feHow 
waylaid the old officer one evening, and gave 
him several blows of which he died. The soldier 
absconded, and was not again heard of The 
guns were in a very bad state, and the usual 
supply of powder was merely sufficient for the 
salutes on days of gala ; tiiere were indeed some 
heaps of balls, upon which the rust surpassed 
the quantity of sound iron. 

In the course of this year some of my friends 
from Recife came to see me ; I had been often 
at Amparo, and at the houses of. several other 
planters ; but I do not particularly mention any 
of these visits, for they did not discover any 
thing new* I went to Recife three or four times. 
After the commencement of the rains in 1815, 
I left Itamaraca with Manoel about four o'clock 
one afternoon, having been detained thus late 
by unforeseen occurrences. The weather was 
fine, and as the moon would rise early, I thought 
that the evening would be pleasant ; but when 
we were about three leagues from the island, 
the raiii began to pour; and wh6n we reached 
the plantation of Inhaman, which is half a league 
farther, we were completely wet through. Im- 
mediately beyond this place, the road is on one 
side bordered by a steep hill, from which the 
water ran down in such great quantities, that the 
horses were nearly up to their knees in it; how- 
ever we gained the great cattle track, and stopped 
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stt aliquot shop by the road-side. I bought a 
considerable quantity of rum, which I threw over 
my head and shoulders and into my boots,, and 
Manoel did the same ; each'of us likewise drank 
a good dose of it This practice is very general; 
I had for some time followed it, and although I 
had been much exposed to the rain in the course 
of the preceding year, had not suffered from, it, 
not having experienced another attack of ague ; 
but perhaps this is not attributable to precau- 
tion, but to being seasoned to the climate. 

When we arrived at the village of Faratibi, 
night had nearly closed in. I met with Antonio, 
(the man who was waylaid when I resided at 
Jaguaribe,) and he wished me to stay at his cot- 
tage, but I preferred going on, now that we 
were completely wet through. As we were 
ascending the hill beyond Faratibi, I was in hopes 
of a fine night, for the moon was clear, but she 
did not afford us light for many minutes. In the 
valley of Merueira the rain again came on, with 
vivid lightning ; and in going through the wood 
l)eyond the valley, the darkness was so great as 
to prevent me from seeing ManoePs horse, ex- 
cepting now and then during the flashes of 
lightning i although the animal upon which he 
rode was of a gray colour, approaching to white, 
and mine was sometimes touching his, for he 
rode in front. When we arrived near to the 
hiU which descends on the side nearest to 
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Recife, I reminded him to keep to the left, for 
the precipice is dangerous on the right hand 
dide ; but he did not understand me or his 
horse was restive, and was going too much to 
the right, when he slipped and fell on one side 
within si few yards of the jdace which he was to 
avoid. I dismounted to assist Manoel, but only 
Mw his situation by the flashes of lightning. I 
asked him after himself*, his horse, and his pistol, 
and to each question received for answer that all 
was well* I then said to him, " Where is die 
road ?** for I had turned round in different ways 
so frequently in assisting him, that I had no 
notion of the direction which we ought to take 
to find the road ; and indeed at one moment I 
had formed the idea of remaining where we were 
untfl the break <^ day. But on again addng 
Manoel if he was certain respecting tlie right 
direction, his answer was in an angry voice, for 
he was wet and bruised, «* I see the road; d(m*t 
be afraid. Sir/' He led, and I followed him, 
each leadif^ his horse ; we descended side-ways, 
for the ground was too slippery, owing to the 
rain, to aBow us to advance in any other manner. 
My horse struck me wilih his head several times, 
and he too every now andth^inarrowly escaped 
fedling. The width ^f Ifceroad is about six feet; 
there is on one side a precipice of great height, 
which lias been formed by the torrents in the 
rainy season. ; these have caused the ground to 

13 
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fftll in^ and have now worn it quite away } on 
the other side, the dedivity h less perpendicular, 
but it is covered with the short stumpd of trees^ 
among which there iis no possibility of treading 
safbly without a Bufficient light. We reached 
the bottom without accident, and when we 
entered the village of Beberibi, the rain nearly 
ceased^ and the night likewise was clearer, but 
the mooti had &et. We crossed the hill beyond 
Beberibi very iilowly, and arrived at Agua Fria, 
the residence of one of my friends, distant from 
Recife two leagues, between one and two o'clock 
in the morning. If the weather had been fine, we 
'Should have arrived between eijght and nine 
o'clock in the evening preceding. The instinct 
(if I may $o call it) which is possessed by the 
Indians, by-a great number of the negroes, and 
indeed by many individuals of mixed casts in 
finding out the right roads, <^afi sui^rised me, 
but never more than on this occasion. I could 
not see any thing, but Manuel certainly did feel 
that he was quite sure of being in the right 
path, else he would not have spoken so posi- 
tively ; he had a consid^able stock of courage ; 
but was always coc^ and collected. 

At Agua Fria I passed some of the pleasantest 
hours of my residence in Bra2il» The own^ of 
the place is an English gentleman, to whom I 
owe many obligations ; we were on most intimate 
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terms, indeed I felt as much at home at Agua 
Fria as at Itamaraca* The spot was in the 
rudest state when he took possession of it ; but 
although the soil was not propitious, the sitio 
(settlement) was advancing; he had built a good 
house, and was erecting out*houses, making 
fences, and planting useful and ornamental trees. 
The place had been infested by red ants, but 
with much labour they had been destroyed, by 
digging into the ground foir the nests. Behind 
the house there was a lake of considerable ex- 
tent, which had been formed by the course of a 
rivulet having been stopped through the accu- 
mulation of loose white sand in the part which 
is now the road ; so that the road isr higher than 
the lake on one side, and the land along which 
the river formerly ran on the other side. When 
.the waters rise in the. winter the lake overflows 
and runs across the road, but during the greatest 
part of the year the road is dry, or nearly so. 
If the lake was drained, the settlement of Agua 
Fria would be worth ten times its present value, 
for the boundaries of it are the channel of the 
rivulet. This lake is covered over with reeds, 
rushes, and coarse grass, and the roots of these 
plants have formed a thick coating over the 
water, which would not support the Wjeight of 
a man, but much labour is required to cut 
through it. 
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There were numbers ofjdcares or alligators* 
in this lake, which rendered it dangerous to 
work in cutting away the rushes, which it was 
necessary to do, for the purpose of forming an 
open space in which the horses could be watered 
and washed, and indeed the grass was eaten by 
them when other kinds faUed in the dry season. 
I may here mention some others of the lizard 
tribe. The camaleam (lacerta Igtiana) is often 
to be met with; also the tijicofUf which is, I 
believe, the lacerta teguiain ; this is very cdm- 
mon. There is likewise the calango^ which is 
smaller than the other two ; these three speicies 
are all of them eaten by the lower orders of 
people. The vibra and the lagartixa are two 
small species of lizard, which are continually to 
be seen in all situations ; in and upon - the 
houses, in the gardens and in the woods ; they 
do good rather than harm, for they eat flies, 
spiders, &c. and they are to my eyes very pretty 
creatures ; their activity, and at the same time 
their tameness, made me fond of the w. 

* I have been much blamed by one of my friends for not 
having eaten of the flesh ofihejacari; and indeed I felt a 
littlQ ashamed of my squeamishness, when I was shown by 
the same friend, a passage in a French writer, whose name 
I forget, in which he speaks favourably of this flesh. Hovir- 
ever, if the advocate for experimental eating had seen an 
alligator cut into sfices, he would, I think, have turned from 
the sight as quickly as I did. The Indians eat these. crea-> 
tures, but the negroes will not, no, not even the ga^am 
negroes, who are said to be cannibals. i 

VOL. II. I 
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In my rides to Recife through the Merueira 
wood I always heard the hoarse croaking of the 
sapo cwruTu (rana veniricQsa), and also of the 
mpo boi or ox-toad, both of which made a most 
disagreeable and dismal noise } they were par- 
ticularly active on the rainy night which I have 
above described. The constant noise which the 
crickets make as soon as the sun sets, fails not 
to annoy those persons who have recently 
arrived in the country ; and I recollect that on 
the jSrst evening which I spent in the country 
on my arrival at Pemambuco, I stopped several 
times when conversing, as if waiting to let the 
noise cease before I proceeded ; but this wore 
off (as it does iwith every one), and latteiiy I 
did not hear the noise even when it was spoken 
of in my presence. However, if one of them 
gettt into a house, there is no resting until it be 
dislodged, owing to the shrillness of its whistle. 
The body of the insect is about one inch or one 
inch and a half in length, and the l^gs are 
long ; the whole of the insect is green. There 
is another species which is distinguished by the 
name of gryllo bronco, or the wlute cricket ; it 
has likewise a sharp whistle; may not this be 
the same insect as the former, in a different 
state ? There is likewise the gfyllo defeyam or 
bean ericket, which is so called fiom the de- 
struction which it makes in the plantations of 
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the French bean ; it is of a dusky brQwa colour, 
approaching to black. 

I was invited in January 1815 to attend a 
christening at the sugar-plantation of Macax^iras 
which is the largest and the most ^^luable in 
evffiry respect of the three in the islandt The 
vicar, another priest, a captain of the ordemnfos^ 
and myself, set off early on the morning of the 
day appointed* We rode through the planta- 
tion of St Joam, and spoke to the owner, who 
was prepanng to fellow us with all his family. 
He is a Portuguese .who has accumulated a 
large fortune in Bra^eil, and has married ^ne of 
the daughters of the owner of the plaqe to which 
we were going. This person und his immediate 
relatives will in the ^om^^ of a ^hort time pro- 
baUy possess one half oi the island of Itama* 
raca. We were received at Maeax^ira by the 
father and uncles of the child j and ^rwards 
the granciSiother, who is a widow lady and the 
owner of the estate, made h^ appearance, and 
by degreei we saw the younger ladies of many 
df Che neighbouring families. As sopn p^s the 
ckdstaiing was over, the day waa devoted to 
eating and drinking and playing at cards. When 
the men bad left the table nft^v dinner, the clpth 
was again laid, and the ladies sat dpwo to 
dine; but one of the priests declared that this 
separation was barbarous^ and seating himself 

again, was icdlowed by several other mm, wd 
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thus they dined a second time. The evening 
ended rather boisterously, but good-humouredly ; 
the wine was poured out into tumblers, and 
these being as frequently emptied as if they had 
been smaller, only a few of the guests returned 
home the same night ; but those who remained 
crept off early and quietly on the following 
morning. 

I accompanied the vicar to Pillar to pass the 
intrudo at that place. We set off on the Satur- 
day afternoon, and on our arrival found that* 
the whole clan from Macaxeira and St.Joam 
had taken up their quarters close to the house' 
which we were to inhabit. In the evening a 
tight rope-dancer was to exhibit in the open air, 
and. at the appointed hour he took his station, 
and went throygh several of the common feats 
of activity with considerable neatness. He was 
paid in a singular manner. Before he began to 
dance, the clown cried out, " Here ^es to the 
health of the vicar," then, after the pierformer 
had danced for a few minutes, he stogped, and 
the clown came to our party, and with many 
jokes and much pretended ignorance of the 
vicar's person, he found him out and asked for 
a donation, as is the custom ; this being acceded 
to, and the vicar having given what he thought 
proper, the clown returned to the rope-daxicer, 
upon which a shout mheis set up by those who 
were round about him, which was intended as 



an acknowledgment for his generosity. Then 
the clown mentioned the name of some other 
person, and so forth. After the dancer had 
exhibited to the health of several persons, a 
slack rope was hung between two coco-trees 
and at a great height from the groun^ : to this 
the man removed, where he continued dancing 
until a late hour to the health of every cme 
whose name his clown could think of. 

On the following day, after the service of the 
church was over, the mtrudo jokes and tricks 
began, and before the conclusion of the sport 
in the evening, each person had been obliged 
to change his clothes several times. The ladies 
joined with heart and soul, and particularly the 
good old lady of Macaxeira, who was wet 
through and through, and yet carried on the 
war. The priests were as riotous as the rest, 
but their superiority of manner even here was 
perceivable ; their jokes were well-timed, and 
were not accompanied by any brutality of beha- 
viour; thde was a seeming deference in thdr 
manner, when they were drenching the person 
upon whom they made an attack, and they took 
care that what they threw was clean, which with 
others did not always happen. 

On Monday morning every one rose fresh for 
action, and to work we went until three o'clock 
in the afternoon, scarcely affording time for 
eating. We then adjourned to the sea-shor^ 

I 3 
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for the pu^ose of ^ttieesiing the christening of 
the king of the Moors. On this day all the 
jangadas and canoes were put in requisition ; 
the owners of them and others of the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood were divided into two 
pieties, Christians and Moors. A stage was 
erected at low water-mark upon high poles» and 
this was intended to represent a Moorish fort* 
ress ; the afl&ir was so timed that the tide should 
be at the height at the commencement of the 
sport» by which means the stage was surrounded 
by the water. Upon the sea-shore were two 
higii thrones, with canopies made of counter- 
jpanes, &c. these were at the distance of about 
three hundred yards from each other, and were 
jdaced immediately dbove high water-mark. 
Xlie Christian king sat upon one of them, aad 
the Moorish king upon the other, both of them 
being habited in fine flowing robes. The affiur 
began by the former dispatching oa% of his of- 
fic^ps on horseback to the latter, requirii^ him 
\x> undergo the ceroEiony of baptism, which he 
f efimed to dow Several other couriers passed 
^om eisich side, all of whom were on horseback, 
(and fantastically dressed in loose garments. 
War being declared, the mkxoGxoxxs jmigadas uxd 
Cttnoes of each party were soon in motion, 
making towards the fortress in the water ; some 
were going to assist in protecting it, and others 

to obtain poisseesiOQ of it^ The persons who 
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were in the fort were now seen preparing for its 
defence; there was much firing, and at Iast» 
after many struggles on both sides, it was taken 
by the Christians. The Moorish vessels how- 
ever escaped and landed their crews, the oppo* 
site party doing the same. The armies met on 
shore and fought hand to hand for a consider^ 
able time, but in the end the Moorish king was 
taken prisoner, hurled from his throne^ and 
forcibly baptised. The whole affidr was very 
gay, for the sands were crowded with people 
who were all in their best clothes, finery of 
many kinds being displayed— silks, satins, mus- 
lins, and printed cottons ; ornaments of gold 
and c^ precious stones ; bonnets of straw» and 
of silks, and ribbons of all colours in great 
quantities ; shoes, white, black, and of various 
tints ; then there were coats that had not for 
many a day seen the light j cotton and cloth 
jackets made for the occasion, embroidered 
waxstcoato, and others more general of less 
cosdy materials ; pantaloons of nankeen and of 
various other light materials ; cocked hats, a few 
of beaver and of straw, and round ones many ; 
half boots, and dioes and buckles. 

There appeared at KUar one of the Vatentoens^ 
who had often created great disturbances in 
many parts, and although his apprehension was 
much desired, he trod the soil of Pillar with great 
confidence^ as if he was aware that his person was 
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secure, owing to his great reputation for intre-» 
pidity ; but his safety proceeded from my friend 
of the stockade prison not being the chief ma-' 
gistrate of the place for the year. On the mor- 
row aU parties were preparing to return home ; 
we saw the ladies set off on horseback, and, 
according to a strange custom, a number of 
metal pans were collected, and as they went 
away from the door the persons who remained 
beat the pans against each other, so as to make 
a gingling noise. This is practised as a joke> 
and on this occasion, as is usual, created much 
laughter. 

Shortly after this period I received advices from 
England, which rendered necessary my return 
home. I gave up my plan of residing in Brazil 
with reluctance ; but I am now much rejoiced 
that it so happened. Yet at that time it required 
some resolution to leave the people, the plaee^ 
and the things in which I had taken deep. 
interest.-my negroes and free people.^my 
horses and my dogs, and even my cats and 
fowls ; — the house and the garden which I had 
been improving and forming, and the fields 
which I had cleared and was cultivating. All 
this, believe me, cost much pain in leaving ; but 
thanks to those who desired that it should be so* 
I should have soon become a Brazil planter ; the 
state in which a man who rules over slaves i» 
placed, is not likely to make him a better cxe^ 
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ture than he would under other circuiiistances 
have been. I should, perhaps, shortly have 
been totally unfit to become a member of any 
other society; my inclinations led me to like 
the life which I was leading: I was young, 
and was independent, and had power. Al- 
though I am fully aware of the evils which at- 
tend a feudal state of society, I liked to have de- 
pendants. I might have become so arbitrary, 
so much a lover of a half savage life ; I might 
have contracted so great a relish for rambling, 
have become so imsettled, as to have been dis- 
satisfied with what is rational and to be desired in 
this world. Until lately I cherished the hope of 
, being able to return to that country, with the 
means of crossing the continent of South Ame- 
rica ; but I have now given this up from un- 
avoidable circumstances, and even my wishes 
have taken another bias ; but God only knows 
whether it may not yet be my fate to enter into 
the scheme; accident, and inclinations over which 
I have no control, may so direct. England is 
miy country, but my native soil is Portugal ; I 
belong to both, and whether in the company of 
Englishmen, of Portuguese, or of Brazilians, I 
feel equally among my countrymen. My con- 
stant and fervent prayers are offered up for their 
prosperity, and for a continuance of that friend- 
ship which has borne the test of so many years. 
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Fresh causes have lately occurred for rivetting 
the links which bind the two united nations ; 
their people have fought together^ and neither 
have been found wanting. 
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CHAP. XVL 

AGRICULTURE. -^- SUGAR-PLANTATIONS* 

A GRICULTURE in BrazU* had not, for 
many years, until very lately, received any 
improvement ; and even now it is only slowly 
and with much difficulty that innovations are 
made. It is quite hopeless to expect a rapid 
change of system among men who had not even 
heard that there existed other agriculturists 
besides themselves j who were astonished to 
learn that Brazil was not the only country in 
which sugar was made ; who know not, or at 
least did not know until very lately, that there 
was any other nation than their own ; who im- 
agined that Portugal had possession of every 
thing worth having in this world; in fact, 
whose ignorance was extreme. Most of the 
planters of the inland country, and even most of 
those near to the coast who reside entirely upon 

* In making use of the word Brazil, it must be understood 
that I mean to denote that portion of the country which I 
have had opportunities of seeing. The agriculture of the 
provinces of Rio de Janeiro and Bahia is doubtless in a more 
forward state than that of Pemambuco and the line of coast 
to Maranham. 
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their estates, were, and many still are, in this 
state. They continue year after year the system 
which was followed by their fathers, without 
any wish to improve, and indeed without the 
knowledge that any improvement could be made. 
But the freedom of commercial intercourse with 
other nations has here, as in every thing else, 
had its effect, and the benefits which are derived 
from this policy are increasing most rapidly. 
One of these is to be perceived in the wish which 
many of the planters display to obtain inform- 
ation respecting the mans^ement of the British 
and French plantations in the Columbian islands. 
The persons who thus in enriching themselves 
are likewise doing the greatest good to their 
country, are the proprietors of sugar-mills, who 
reside in Recife altogether, or who make frequent 
visits to it ; these men enter into company, hear 
what is going on in the world, read the few books 
which are to be obtained, and soon assent to new 
ideas. Many of the merchants now possess this 
kind of property, which has fallen into their 
hands, either in payment of debts or by pur- 
chase ; and these men have no prejudices to 
conquer respecting any particular plan of oper- 
ations. Some of the improvements which are 
proposed are of such self-evident utility, as to 
carry with them conviction as soon as they are 
mentioned. 
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PLANTING THE SUGAR-CANE. 

The lands in Brazil are never grubbed up *, 
either for planting the sugar-cane, or for any 
other agricultural purposes. The inconveniences 

* I insert here a description of a nuichine for rooting up 
the stumps of trees, by Cit. Saint Victor, member of the 
Society of Agriculture for the department of the Seine. 

^* It consists of a bar of forged iron, about two feet eight 
inches long, one inch thick towards the handle, and of two 
inches towards the breech or platform. The platform, which 
is circular, is fourteen inches in diameter. This platform 
serves as the base of the chamber or furnace of the. mine, 
which is three inches in diameter, and three inches eight 
lines in the length of its bore. The stopper or tampion, 
which serves as a plug to the mine, is of the same diameter, 
to enter within after a slight paper or wadding. It is at- 
tached by a chain to the gun or mortar, which last is eight 
inches in diameter. About two inches above is added a smidl 
touch-hole and pan. The hole is directed in an angle of 
fo]rty-five degrees, and is primed with powder to communi- 
cate with the charge with which the chamber is filled up to 
the stopper. This engine may be cast even with more faci- 
lity in brass or bronze, and in this case it must be a little 
thicker in all its dimensions, in order to afford a resistance 
equal to that of the forged iron. 

" USE OF THE MACHINE. 

ft 

<^ When the machine is charged ^th powder, a. small ex- 
cavation is made with a pick-axe, in the centre of the stump. 
The macliine is then placed in it, so that the plug imme- 
diately touches the wood. Care must be taken to fill all the 
vacancies, either with stones or pieces of ironi or wood, more 
especially beneath th^ platform of the machine, in order that 
the explosion of the powder niay have its full effect on the 
stump, of which, if necessary, the principal roots- should 
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of this custom are perceivable more particularly 
in high lands ; because all of these that are of 
any value are naturally covered with thick 
woods. The cane is planted among the nu- 
merous stumps of trees, by which means much 
ground is lost, and as the sprouts from these 
stumps almost immediately spring forth, (such 
is the rapidity of vegetation,) the cleanings are 
rendered very labouxious. These shoots reqpiire 
to be cut down, sometimes even before the cane 
has forced its way to the surface of the ground. 
The labour likewise is great eveiy time a 
piece of land is to be put under cultivation, 
for the wood must be cut down afresh; and 
although it cannot have reached the same size 
which the original timber had attained, still, a» 
several years are allowed to pass between each 
period at which the ground is planted, the trees 
aire generally of considerable thickness*'* The 



first be cut if any appear on the surface of the ground near 
the stump that is to be eradicated. 

" When the machine is firmly fixed in its place, the prim- 
ing is put into the pan, a slow match applied, the length of 
which is sufficient to allow time to retire to a proper distance 
from tlie explosion." — Journal of Natural Philosophy, &c. 
by W. Nichdlson, vol. iv. p. 248. to 245. 

In Pemambuco, the only means of rooting up the stumps 

which is known is that of digging deep trenches round about 
them. 

* Labatsays, that in clearing lands, it is not necessary to 

take up the stunts of the trees, unless they are those des 
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wood is suffered to remain upon the land until 
the leaves become dry; then it is set on fire^ 
and these are destroyed with the brushwood 
and the smaller branches of the trees. Hetffw 
are now made of the remaining timber, which 
is likewise burnt. This process is universidUiy 
practised in preparing land for the cultivation 
of any plant. I have often heard the method 
much censured as being injurious in the main 
to the soil) thonigh the crop immediately suc- 
ceeding the operation may be rendered more 
lu:xuriant by it. I have observed that the canes 
which grew upon the spots where the heaps of 
timber and large branches of trees have been 
burnt, were of a darker and richer green than 
those around them, and that they likewise over- 
topped them. After the plant-canes or those 
of the first year's growth are taken from the 
lands, the field-trash, that is the dried leaves 
and stems of the canes which remain upon the 
ground, are set fire to, with the idea that the 
r^toons, that is, the sprouts from the old roots 
of the canes, spring forth with more luxuriance, 
and attain a greater size by means of this prac- 
tice.* The ratoons of the first year are called 

hois mols dont les souches poussent des rejettons; now in Brazil, 
almost all the trees that have been cut down put forth shoots. 
* It has been discontinued of late years by some persons, 
and I have heard it said, that the ratoon canes do not grow 
90 well ; but that the land requires to be laid dowp fpr a 
much shorter period. 
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in Brazil socas;. those of the second year, resocas; 
those of the third year, terceiras socaSf and so 
forth. After the roots are left unencumbered by 
burning the field-trash, the mould is raised 
round about them ; indeed if this was neglected^ 
many of these roots would remain too much ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun, and . would not 
continue to vegetate. Some lands will continue 
td give ratoons for five or even seven years ; but 
an average may be made at one crpp of good 
ratoons fit for grinding, another of inferior 
ratoons for planting or for making molasses ta 
be used in the still-house, and a third which 
affords but a trifling profit, in return for the 
trouble which the cleanings give.* 

• * Labat says, ^^ Les terres neuvest grasses, etforiesfaw' 
nissent abondamtnent de la nourriture aux souches, et les en- 
iretiennent pendant quinze et vingt ans et plus, sans qu*on 
s^appergoive d^aucune diminution, ni dans Fabondance, ni dans 
la bont^ ni dans la grandeur, ni dans la grosseur, des rejet'\ 
tons ;" and he even says that the stumps, ^^ conduisent plu' 
tat lews rejettons cL uneparfaite maturiti, pourvtb qu*on ait 
soin de rechausser les sotiches," &c.—- Nonveau Voyage, &c. 
torn. iii. p. d68. 

I had previously read the following passage in another 
work : — " Dans les plantations situSes au lord du Demerari on 
Jait trente recoUes successives de sucre sans transplanter les 
Cannes, SfcJ^ — Voyage a la Guiane, 8tc. p. 222. 

As this work is of doubtful reputation, I should not have 
cited any statement which was made in it unless I was myself 
aware of its correctness, or unless the fact was mentioned by 
other writers ; but when Labat speaks of the same thing, 
there must be some foundation for the statement. 
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I have above spoken moi^ paxticulorly of 
high lands ; the low and marshy grounds,, called 
in Brazil varzeas, are however those which are the 
best adapted to the cane, and indeed upon the 
plantations that do not possess some portion 
of this description of Soil, the crops are very 
unequal, and sometimes almo'st entirely fail, 
according to the greater or less quantity of rain 
which may chance to fall in the course of the- 
year. The varzeas are usually covered with 
short and close brushwood, and as these admits 
from their rank nature, of frequent cultivation, 
they soon become easy to work. The soil of 
these, when it is new, receives the name of 
pdul ; it trembles under the pressure of the feet, 
and easily admits of a pointed stick being thrust 
into it; and though dry to appearance, it re- 
quires draining. The magapS marie is often to 
be met with in all situations j it is of a greenish 
white colour, and if at all wet, it sticks very 
much to the hoe ; it becomes soon dry at the 
surface, but the canes which have been planted 
upon it seldom fail to revive after rain, even 
though a want of it should have been much 
felt. The white marie, barra branco^ is less 
frequently found; it is accounted extremely 
productive. This clay is used in making bricks 
and coarse earthen ware ; and also for claying 
the sugar. Red earth is occasionally met with 
upon the sides of hills near to the co^t ; but 
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this 4escrtptwn of, soil bdpngs properly to the 
cotton districts' Bhck mojM i& oommoa; wA 
likewise a loose and brownish soil, in which, a 
less or greater proportion of sand is intennixed. 
It is, I believe, generally acknowledged that no 
land can be too rich for the growth oj£ the sugar- 
cane. One disadvantage, jbowever, attends soil 
that is low and quite new, which is, that the 
canes run up to a great height without sufficient 
thickness, and are thus often lodged before the 
season for cutting them arrives. I have seen 
rice planted upcm landls of this kind on the first 
year, to decrease their rankness, and render 
them better adapted to the cane on the succeeds 
ing season.* ' Some attempts have been made 

* Labat says, *' Toutes les terres, en un mot, qui^ont newoeSf 
c^egt'^Hiire qui iCont jamais ^^plant^Sy ni semi99y . dan^ ksj 
quellci on mei des Cannes aussi'tdt gu*on a abbatu les arbres 
qui les CQUvroientf portent, des cannes tris grosses et en quan^ 
tit4y remplis de beaucoup de sue, mais gras, crud, peu sucri, 
iris difficile d cuire H (i purifier. Je me-suis trouvi quelque/bis 
dans C€S circonstances et particulthrement ^ la Quadaloupe, ou 
ayamjb fait d^fiicher une terre neuve, it plus d*une lieiie du 
bord de la mer, et Vayant plantde en cannes c'etoit quelque 
chose de surprenant de voir le nombre, la grosseur^ et la hauteur 
de ces canneSf lorsqu^ellea n'avoient enfore qufi six mtdsjt ce-r 
pendant je les fis couper a cet (Hge, et apr^ que feus retire ce 
dont Javois besoin pour planter, jejisjaire d^ Veau'dc'vie du 
reste, etjejis mettre lejbu au terrain pour consumer lespaMks, 
dont la pmrriture n^auroii seroi qu^ it augmenter la graissede 
la terrep Quatorze mots apres cette coupe, jejis employer en 
Sucre blani i Vejettons qui ^toient crUs, dont la bonti reponcUi 
parfaitemeni d la beauts, qui ne pouvoit itre plui grandeP'^ . 
Nbuveau Vdyage, &c- torn, lai, p. 339. 
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to plant cane upon the lands which reach down 
to the edge of the mangroves, and in a few in- 
stances pieces of land, heretofore covered by 
the salt-water at the flow of the tide, have 



Hift account of this affiur still continues, but I have tran- 
scribed the more important part of it* 

The master of the grammar-school at Itamaraca, told me 
that he acted in the same manner with respect to a quantity 
of cane which he once planted upon a piece of land that was 
afterwards cultivated by me ; he was satisfied that this was 
the better plan, when the land ia in the state which Labat 
describes; but the people in general thought that-h^ was 
mad, until crop-time came, and then they dianged their 
opinion. * « 

In another work Labat says, '< Le Urram nowodkmeui 
difirkhi, 4tant naiureUement gras et humide; ek sa situation le 
rendant encore agueux, les Cannes qiCU produity sont^la virite 
grosses, grandes, pleines de sue ; mats ee sue est gras et aqueux ; 
il-^et par consequent plus long d cuiref plus d^fficUe ^purifier^ 
de sorte qu'Ujaudra ahhatpe et me^re au mouiin plus de canneSf 
pursier et cuire plus de jus ou de sue pourjaire une harrique 
de sucrey qu^U fCenJhut hla Martinique pourenjhire quaire*^ 
yo3rage du Chevalier des Marchais a Cayeane, ifrc. torn. iii. 
d04f. • In the little experience which I had, I was surprised 
to find an increase or decrease in the quantity of the product 
of the same number of cart-loads of cane from different quar- 
ters of the plfmtation: but ray mind was then too much 
occupied to allow me to look for the cause of thi^. 

At the tune that Labat wrote his account of the French 
portion of the Colun^an islands, (from 1693 to- 1705,) they 
were in a -state whidi resemMed much that of Brazil in the 
present day; that is^ the cdonists were forming establish** 
meats and clearing lands ; agriculture was in a rude state, 
and as sugar^colonies were then>' comparatively speaking, 
new things, improvemeots were daily striking the thinking 
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been laid dry by means of draining for the 
same purpose ; but the desired success has 
not attended the plan, for the canes have 
been found to be unfit for making sugar j the 
syrttp does not coagulate, or at least does not 
attain that consistence which is requisite, and 
therefore it can only be used for the distil- 
leries.* 
The general mode of preparing the land for 



men who went out to those places ; for it was a subject to 
which intellect was at that time turned. The system in the 
Columbian islands has now been much benefited, by the ad- 
vanced state pf ' the mother-countries which possess them ; 
and the communication between the islands belonging to the 
several powers* which rule them, has led them to adopt and 
to profit by each other's inventions and ideas. But Brazil 
has been left to its own resources ; iio in^rest has been taken 
in its concerns from ^thout, nor has any regard been paid 
l;o the mental advancement of the people belonging to it, so 
that it cannot be wondered at that the country should have 
made very little progress. However, ^e i^milarity of the 
state of Uie French islands in the time of Labat, to that pf 
Braail at the present day, and his powers of observation^ inr 
duce me to think that some, of his remarks may be useful in 
the latter country, although they may be out of date in the 
places of which he wrote. Thus much I say, as a reason 
for making frequent notes from him. 

* Ijibat speoks of seeing caaes planted down to the water's 
edge ai Guadaloupe ; he says that he tasted the juice of some 
ef them, and found it tp be rather brackish ; <* JD'oii U Stoit 
au4 de conclure que k sucreJfrut qu'on enjeroit, pourtidt ^e 
ieaUi comme UrStoU en effH en tout le quartier du grand ad^ 
dc'^aiCi nuUs qu^U seroit difficUe de rSussir en sucre blanc, 
comme il est amv^."— Nouveau Voyage, &c, torn. iii. p. 71^ 
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the cane is by holing it with hoes. The negroes 
stand in a row, and each man strikes his hoe 
into the ground immediately before him^ and 
fonns. a trench of five or six inches in d^th ; 
he then falls back, the whole row doing the 
same, and they continue this operation from, 
one side of the cleared land to the other, or 
fiom the top of a hill to the bottom. The earth 
which is thrown out of the trench remains on 
the lower side of it. In the British colonies 
this work is done in a manner neai^ly similar, 
but more systematically. * The lands . in Brazil 
are not measured, and every thing is done by 
the eye. The quantity of cane which a piece 
of land will require for planting is. estimated by 
so many cart loads ; and nothing can be more 
vague than this mode of computation, for the 
load which a cart can cany depends upon the 
condition of the oxen, upon the nature of the 
road, and upon the length of the cane. Such 
is the awkward make of these vehicles, that 
much nicety is necessary in packing them, and 
if two canes will about fit into a cart length- 
ways, much more will be conveyed than if the 

* Besides the usual mode of holing, Mr. Edwards mentions 
the following method : " The planter instead of stocking up 
his ratooBS, and holing and planting the land anew, suiSers 
the stoles to continue in the ground, and contents himself, as 
his canie-fields beccMne thin and impoverished, by supplying 
the vacant spaces with fresh plants?' — History of the We§t 
fodies, vol. ii. p. 207. 
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canes dxe longer and they double over e«cb 
othef. 

The plough is spmetiiiies used in low land% 
upon which draining has not been found neces« 
saiy ; but such is the clumsy construction of the 
machine of which they make use, that six oxen 
are yoked to it.* Upon high lands the stumps 
of the trees alniost preclude the possibility of 
thus relieving the labourers* 

The trenches being prepared, the cuttings 
are laid longitudinally in tiie bottom of them^ 
and are covered with the greatest part of the 
mould which had been taken out of the trench. 
The shoots begin to rise above the surface of the 
ground in the course of twelve or fourteen days. 
The canes imdergo three cleanings from the 
weeds and the sprouts proceeding from the 
stumps of the trees ; and when the land is poor, 
and produces a greater quantity of the former 
and contains fewer of the latter, the canes re- 
quire to be cleaned a fourth time. The cuttings 
are usually from twelve to eighteen inches in 
length, but it is judged that the shorter liigr 
are the better. If they are short, and one 
piece of cane rots, the space which remains va- 
cant is not so large as when the cuttings are long^ 
and they by any accident fail. The canes which 

* A plough drawn by two oxen, constructed after a model 
which was brought from Cajrenne, has been introduced in 
one or two instances. 



sre os^ for planting are general^ ratoons, if 
any exist upon the plantation; but t£ there are: 
nttne of tli^e, the infmor plant canes mpflf 
^amt places. It i^ accounted ^re economteail 
t» make use of the ratooni^ £ot iM» purpos^, acfd 
many perscms say that they are less lisible to ro^ 
tiian the plant canes. In the British sugar 
is^ds the cuttings for planting ^< are commonly 
tile topii of the canes which have been ground 
for sugar/'* But in Brajsil the ^ tops of the 
cane^ are all thrown to the ciattlcy for there is^ 
usually a want of grass darings tiie season that 
die mills are at work, t In the British colonies^ 

* Thd pBMages in tbi» chapcev wUcli a«« marked as-htrng 
quotations, are tak^ from Edwards* ^istovy of tilie West-^ 
Indies. I mention this, once for all^ to saye room and 
trouble. 

f The author of tho Nouveau Voi/age, S^c^ torn. iii. p.218^.» 
meAtions havmg covered the clay&ig house belonging to a 
loill^ the property of his Qrder, with the top^ of the sugar^ 
cane. I never saw this practised in Brazil, and indeed Labat 
says, that they were not commonly put to this purpose in 
the parts of which he writes. He says, that a species of 
reed was usually employed.. In Brazil there is a kind of 
grass which answers the purpose, andis dur^le; aiidthis 
quality, Labat says, that the cane-tops possess ; however in 
Brazil die leaves of the coco and of other pahns are gene- 
rally used. 

Although it was the general custom to employ die eane* 
tops for planting, Labat objects to them from his own au« 
thority, upon the score of these not possessing siifScient 
strength to yidd ^od! canes^ The same opinion hr g^heral 
IB PeramnbttoOb * . ;> ^ 
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the caaes are at firat covered with only a small 
portion of moul'd ; and yet they are as long in 
forcing their way to the surface as in Brazil, 
though in the latter a more considerable quian- 
tily of earth is laid upon them. I suppose that 
the superior fatness of the Brazilian soil ac- 
counts for this. Upon rich soils the cuttings 
are laid at a greater distance, and the trenches 
are dug farther from each other, than upon 
those which have undergone more frequent cul- 
tivation, or which are known to possess leas * 
power from their natural composition. The 
canes which are planted upon the former throw 
out great numbers of sprouts, which spread each 
way; and although when they are young the 
land may appear to promise but a scanty crop, 
they soon close, and no opening is to be seen. 
It is often judged proper to thin the canes, by 
removing some of the suckers at the time that 
the last cleaning is given, and some persons re- 
commend that a portion of the dry leaves i^hould 
also be stripped off at the same period, but on 
other plantations this is not practised. 

TTie proper season for planting is from the 
middle of July to the middle of September, upon 
high lands, and from September to the middle 
of November in low lands. Occasionally the 
great moisture of the soil induces the planter to 
continue his work until the beginning of De- 
cembery if his people are sufficiently numerous 
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to answer all the necessary purposes. The first 
>of the canes are ready to be cut for the mill in 
September of the following year, and the crop 
is finished usually in January or February. In 
^e British sugar-islands the canes are planted 
from August to November, and are <* ripe for 
the miU in the beginning of the second year/' 
'Thus this plant in Brazil requires from thirteen 
to fifteen months to attain its proper state for 
the mill; and in the Columbian islands it re« 
mains standing sixteen or seventeen months. * 

I did not discover, nor hear it mentioned^ 
that the cane is liable to destruction from the 
blast, which is spoken of by Mr. Edwards, as 
doing much injury to the plantations in the 
British cdonies. The cane is subject certainly 
to several pests, but they are of a nature which 
may he remedied. The rats destroy great 
quantities t, and the fox is no less fond of it ; 

* Labat lays great stress upon the ripeness of the canes. 
*^. Iljaut done observer avant que de couper les cannes, quel 
est leur degre de perfection et de maturite pliUdt que leur 
dgCy* Sfc, — Nouveau Voyage, &c. torn. ill. p. 353. 

But when a plantation has a large crop, it is absolutely 
impossible to attend so particularly to the ripeness as he in* 
culcates ; some of the cane must be ground unripe, and other 
parts of the field cannot be cut until after the proper time. 

f The French friar complains of the rats, and says that 
there was in his time a cht^seur de rats upon every estate. 
He says that he made his chasseur bring Uie rats that were 
caught to him ; and he desired to have the whole rat, for if 
the heads or tails only came, the bodies were eaten by the 
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and when he gets ^moog it he makei» dreadful 
havock, for he is only satisfied by cutting down 
great numbers of canes, taking only a small 
portion of each. There is also a strange custom 
among the lower orders of people ; they scruple 
not in passing a field, to cut down and make a 
bundle of ten or a dozen canes, from which they 
suck the juice as they go along, or preserve some 
of them to carry home. The devastation whidi 
is committed in this manner is - incalculable, fn 
the fields that border upmi much fuequeiited 
paths. It is a custom ; and many persohsl think 
that the owner has scarcely a right to present 
these attacks upon his property. 

The planters of BruiL have not yet arrived at 
the period (which is not however far distant) of 
being under the necessity of manuring their 
lands. I heard of very few instances in which 



negroes, which he wished to prevent, as he thou^tt that 
thia food bfought on consoraption. I know that the negroes- 
in Brazil eat every rat which they can catdi, and I do not 
see why they should not be well tasted and wholesome food, 
for ihey feed on sugar-cai^e and mandioe. I cimnot refnun 
from transcribing the following statem^it : ** Ily a des ha' 
hitans qui se contentent que le preneur dt rats leur en apporte 
les queues ou les t^es. (Test une mauvaise methode^ parct 
que les preneurs voisins s'aceorder^ ensembk et portent < les 
qwtues dun cdtS et les iites daitfyt, afin deprqfUer tk la re- 
Ctmpetwe ' que ks mattres donnent, sans se fnettre beancoup en 
peine de'tendre les aftrapes*''^ Nouveau Voyage, &c. torn: m. 
p. 558; 
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this is die practice. The cane-trash, that is, the 
rind of the cane from which the juice has been 
extracted, is thus entirely lost, with the ex«» 
ception of the small part of it which is eaten by 
the catde. The manure of cattle is likewise of 
no use. Lands are not yet of sufficient value to. 
oblige each planter to confine himself to certain 
pieces of ground for certain purposes, with any 
sort of regularity. The population of the coum 
try is yet too scanty to make every man husband 
what he possesses, or to oblige him to draw in 
and give room for ' others, as, imperceptibly, 
these others require that he should do so.^ For 
the present, the planter finds that it is more 
convenient to change from one piece of land to 
another, as each becomes unfit to be cultivated ; 
he allows the wood to grow up again as; soon as 
lite ratoons no longer spring forth and yield him 
a sufficient profit to compensate for the trouble 
of cleaning them. 

The Otaheitan or the Bourbon cane has been 
brought from Cayenne to Pernambuco, since 
the Portuguese obtained possession of that set- 
tlement. I believe the two species of cane are 
much alike, and I have not been able to discover 
which of them it is. Its advantages are sa ap- 
parenty that after one trial, on each estate, it has 
rap^rseded the small cane which was in genend 
use. Die Otyenqe cane, as it is catted in Per- 
nambuco^ is of a' modi lairger skrci than the 
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common cane ; it branches so very greatly, that 
the labour in planting a piece of land is much 
decreased, and the retums^ from it are at the 
same time much more considerable. It is not 
planted in trenches, but holes are dug at equal 
distances from each other, in which the cuttings 
are laid. This cane bears the dry weather bet- 
ter than the small cane ; and when the leaves of 
the latter begin to turn brown, those of the 
former still preserve their natural colour. A 
planter in the Varzea told me that he had ob- 
tained four crops from one pi^ce of land in three 
years, and that the soil in question had been 
considered by him as nearly worn out, before 
he planted the Cayenne cane upon it. Its rind 
is likewise so hard that the fox cannot make any 
impression upon it. The business of the boiling- 
houses is in general so slovenly performed, that 
I could not obtain any exact infOiOnation respect- 
ing the returns in the manufacturing of it ; but 
most persons were of opinion that here, too, 
some advantage was to be perceived. 

THE MILL. 

A sugar-plantation is doubtless one of the 
most difficult species of property to' manage in 
in a proper manner. The numerous persons 
employed upon it, their divers, avocations, and 
the contiipisd change of occupation, give to the 
owner or his manager constant motives for ex* 

II 
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ertion» innumerable opportunities of displaying 
his activity. A plantation ought to possess 
within itself all the tradesmen which are re- 
quired for the proper furtherance of its con- 
cerns; a carpenter, a blacksmith, a mason, a 
p(^ter, and others which it is needless to name 
in this place. It is a manufactory as well as a 
farm, and both these united must act in unison 
with each oth^r, and with the seasons of the year. 

Th^ mill ought, properly, to commence 
grinding the cane in September, but few of 
them begin until the middle of October ; for 
the planting scarcely allows that they should set 
to work before the latter . period. This is the 
time of merriment and of willing exertion, and 
for iovf^e weeks the negroes are all life and 
spirit ; but the continuance of constant work 
for the whole of the day and part of the . night 
at last fatigues them, and they become heavy 
and fall asleep wherever they chance to lay 
their heads. ♦ . 

The mills for grinding the canes are formed 
of threq upright rollers, which are made of 
solid timber, entirely cased or. rather hooped 
in iron, and the hoops are driven on to thi^ 
wood before they become quite cool, t The- 

* " Dorminhoco coma negro de Engenkoy* — As sleepy as 
the negro of a sugar-mill, is a common proxrerb. 

f In a few instances, the " upright iron-plated rollers" 
used in the Columbian islands have been erected. These 
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iinprovement of tibe " circular piece of frame- 
work called in Jamaica the dumb-returner'* 
has not been introduced. Two men and two 
women are employed in feeding the mill with 
eai)e $ a bundle of it is thrust in between the 
middle roller and one of the side rollers, and 
being received by one of the women, she passes 
it to the man who stands close to her, for the 
purpose of being by him thrust between the other 
side roller and that of the centre. This operation 
is continued five ot six times until the jiiice 
has been extracted. There appears to be some 
mismanagement in this part of the work ; for 
in the British colonies a second compression 
" squeezes them completely diy, and some- 
times even reduces them to powder ;" and the 
same occurred in Labat's time in the French 
islands* The dumb-returner tends very greatly 
to prevent accidents, which occasionally occur 
in Brazil through the carelessness or drowsiness 
of the slaves. The negroes who thrust the 
cane in between the rollers have sometimes 
allowed their hands to go too far, and one or 
both of them having been caught, in some in- 
stances, before assistance, could be given, the 
whole limb and even the body has been crushed 
to pieces. In the mills belonging to owners 

have been sent from England^ and are much approved of, 
particularly for mills that have the advantage of being turned 
by water. 
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who pay attention to the safety of their negroes^ 
and whose wish it is to have every thing in 
proper order, a bar of iron and a hammisr aro 
placed close to the rollers upon the table (meza) 
which supports the cane. The bar is intended 
to be violently inserted between the .rollers in 
oase of accident, so as to open them» and thus 
set at liberty the unfortunate negro. In some 
instances I have seen lying by the side of the 
bar and hammer, a well-tempered hatchet, for 
the purpose pf severity the limb from the body, 
if judged necessary. * On these unfortunate 
occasions, the screams of the negro have the 
effect of urging the horses which draw the mill, 
to. run with increased velocity. I am acquainted 
with two or three individuals who now work 
their mills with oxen; and they gave as the 
principal reason for this change^ the decrease of 
danger to the negroes who feed the mill ; her 
cause such is the slowness of these animals, that 
an accident of the above description can scarcely 
happen, and indeed they are stopped lather 
than urged to proceed by noise. Some of the 
mills are turned by water, but many more would 
admit of this improvement than take advantage 

* Labat says, speaking of the same dreadful kind of acci- 
dent, ** Ce quipourroit arriver si la hrgeur des itaJUis ni le» 
en emp4ckints'* hC also mentions the necessity of having 
'^^ mr k bout de la table une serpe sans bee hien affSUcy pour 
9* en seroir au &e«oi^*'«.Nouveau Voyage, *c. tom. iii*- 
p. 406. and 407. 
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6f it. Most of the mills are worked by horses. 
There are no windmills in Pemambuco or in 
the other provinces which I visited.* The 
expence which is incurred in making dams, and 
in other alterations, is doubtless considerable, 
and few persons can affbrd to lay out the money . 
which these wgrks require; but the conve- 
niences of working by means of water are 
various ; the number of animals required upon 
a plantation is reduced to less than one half; leas 
pasture-land is necessary, and fewer persons.need 
to be employed. The animals likewise which are- 
thus rendered superfluous, are those which are 
the most cost, the most liable to disease, and 
the most difficult to feed. Great care and 
attention is requisite in preserving the horses, 
or rather the mares, (for these are mostly em* 
ployed in this description of work), in a con- 
dition to go through with the crop ; and quan* 
titit&s of cane are cut up and given to them, as 
well as molasses. , Oxen are usually employed* 
in drawing the carts, and lit is seldom thought^ 
necessary to afford any expensive food to these. 

* The author of the Nouveau Voyage^ Sfc. says, the Por- 
taguese, when they first established themselves in Brazil, and 
indeed even at the present time^ (1696,) in some places make 
ii|e of mills for grinding the sugar-cane similar to -.those of 
l^ormandy, ^^ pour hriser lespommes hfaite le cidrey et dont^ 
on se sert aux pais ou U y a des oHvierSy pour ^eraser les 
oihes** — Tom. iii. p. 4}28. 

I never heard of any description of mill being employed at 
the preset day, excepting that which is in general use. 
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animals. They pick up as much as they please 
of the . cane-trash which is thrown out of the 
mill, and the cane-tops are likewise given to 
them. 

JHE BOILING-HOUSE. 

In the boiling-house, the manufactory of 
sugar in Brazil requires great alteration. The 
work is done in a slovenly manner, very lit- 
tle attention being paid to the minutiae of the 
business. The ovens over which the boilers 
are placed, are rudely made, and they answer 
the purpose for which they are intended in an 
imperfect manner ; enormous quantities of fuel 
are consumed, and the negroes who attend to 
the ovens are soon worn out. The juice runs . 
from the cane as it is squeezed between the 
rollers, into a wooden trough below, and is from 
thence conveyed into a cistern made of the same 
material, standing in the boiling-house. It is 
received from this cistern into the great cal- 
dron, as it is called, which is a large iron or 
copper vessel. The caldron has previously been 
heated, and when nearly full, the temper is 
thrown into it, and the liquor is suffered to boil. 
It is now scummed with considerable labour. 
The work of scumming is usually performed by 
free persons, which is owing to two causes; 
it demands considerable skill, to which slaves 
seldom attain; and the exertion which it re- 
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quires induces the jdanter to pay & free mflfn, 
rather than injure one df his otm J>eople. 

From this first ciddron Or clarifier, if I tuay 
SO call it, the liquor is ladled out into a to«i^ 
trough or cistern, which is generally made of 
the trunk of one tree ; and in this it remains 
until it becomes tepid. * The labour whdqh 
the operation of ladling requires is ei^cessive^ 
the heat and smoke ^of a boiling-house in a 
tropical climate increasing greatly the violence 
of the exertion. From this trough, which holds 
the whole of the contents of the great caldron, 
the liquor when sufficiently cool is suffered to 
run into the first copper, and from this it is 
removed into a second and a third copper^ and 
some boiling-houses contain a fourths From 
this it is ladled into large jars, called formas^ 
when the master of the boiling-bouse judges 
from the touch that the syixxp has arrived at dt 
proper consistence. The jars are afterwards 
taken into the adjoining buildings in which the 
sugar is to undergo the process df claying* 
The sugar, after being clayed, is invariably 
dried in the suu.t The management of the 

t 

* In the French islands the li^or was passed through a 
cloth when conveyed from the first caldron mto the second^ 
o^ the trough I find no mention. — Nowoeau Vo^age^ &c. 
torn. iv. p. 24. 

f In the Voyage du Chevalier des MttrdUika Cayenne, 3^. 
I find that ^< Le sucre sScke du sokil €tt t<Hif^rs plus iUk'^ 
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boiling-houses in the firitish sngar*island& is 
arranged in such a manner as to render t^e 
labour much less violent, and much greater 
nicety has been introduced in the preparation 
of the juice. 

The boilers are fixed at a considerable height 
o\er the large ovens within which the fire is 
made. Each boiling-house has two ovens, one 
for heating the caldron and the other for the 
three or four coppers* The mouths of these are 
about half as broad as the ovens themselves* 
Enormous rolls of timber and the branches of 
trees are prepared for the purpose of supplying 
these ovens with fueL The negroes sometimes 
find it almost impossible to approach them, 
owing to the excessive heat which they throw 
out. * The manner o£ conducting the manu* 
facture of sugar was, from what I can collect, 
very similar, on the whole, in the Columbian 
islands about the beginning of the last century, 
to that which is practised at present in the parts 
of Brazil which I visited. 



d*humuiUSt que eJui qui a H6' Hon Mfcfi^ dans une 
boune ^tme.*' -^Tonu iii« p. 305^ 

In the fourth volume of the Nouvea^ Voyuge^ p, 106. to 
110^ is a defcrtptioQ of an oven for drying clayed sugars: 
this would be interesting to Braailian readers, but it is too 
long to exeuie insertion before a British public. 

* The long improved 0¥eDS, such as are used in the Co-^ 
lumbian islands, ere bcigtnning to be introduced. 
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The temper which is usually made use of is 
the ashes of wood calcinated,, of which there are 
certain species preferred for this purpose. * Lime 
is commonly used in the Columbian islands, and 

*.,The following method of preparing the temper will be 
useful in the country of which I am treating, and therefore 
I think I may be permitted to insert it, although it is long. 
*^ Le barril ^lessive itant posd sur la sdlette ou sur un tripled f 
on en bouche le trou avec une quantity de paUle longue et en* 
ii^ey aprhs guoi on y met une coucke composie des herbes 
suivanteSf apres les aooir broyies entre ses mainsy et aprH les 
avoir haehSes^ 

" Herbes ^ bU ; c^est une herbe qui crottpar touffes comme 
le ble qui est levi depuis deux ou trois moisy et ci qui eUe reS' 
semble beaucoup. On arrache la touffe entiere avec sa raidne 
qui est fort petite. 

^^ La seconde se nomme herbe h pique, Cettepianie a une 
tige droite de la grosseur d*un tuyau de plume d'oye et de la 
hauteur de quinze d, dix^huit pouces. Son extrimiti porte une 
/eiiiUe comme ceUe de rozeillepour la couleur et pour la am* 
sistancey mais qui ressemble entth'ement aufir d^une pique. 

*^ La troisieme est la mal-nommie, Cest une petite herbe 
deli^Cy fine etfrizie h peu pr^ comme les cheveux des n(gres» 

" On met ces trois sortes d*herbes par portion igalcy avec 
quelques foiiiUes et quelques moreeaux de lianne briUante. 
Cette lianne est une espSce de lierrcy dont la foutUe est plus 
tendre, plus mincey et les bois plus spongieux que le lierre 
d* Europe, On Arase un peu le bois et lesfouiUes, avant que 
de les mettre dans le barril, (Test avec ces qucire sortes 
d* herbes qu*on gamit lefond du barrUjusqtC d trots pouees de 
hauteur ; on les couvre d^un lit de cendredepareiUe epaisseur^ 
et Von choisit la cendre foite du meilleur bois qu'on ait brulS, 
comme sont le chataigntery le bois rougey le bois caraibcy le 
raisiniery Voranger ou autres bois durs, dont les cendris et les 
charbons sont remplis de beaucoup de sel. On met sur cette 
couche de cendre une couche de chaux vive de m4me 4paisseur^ 
e^ sur ceUe-ci une atUre couche des m^nes herbes, ausqueUes on 
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few planters of Pernambuco have lately intro- 
duced this alkali into their boiling-houses, but 
there exists a general prejudice against lime^ 
under the idea that the sugar with which it has 
'-«%n made is unwholesome } and this has pre- 
vented many persons from adopting it. No 
difficulty would be found in introducing it 
among the planters themselves, because the ease 
with which it is obtained would soon lu'ge them 



i^Uie une ou deux Cannes cTinde ou de seguine hdtardcy amov' 
ties au fe\i^ ei coup4es par rueUes de Vepauseur d*un ecu, 
CeUe plante went sur le hord des eaux marecageuseSf sa tige 
est ronde d*un pouce ou environ de diamitre ; sa peau est fori 
mince et fort verte; le dedans est Uanc^ assez compacted et 
remjfdi d*une liqueur extrimement mordicantey qui fait une 
vilaine tachcy et ineffdgable sur le linge et sur les itqffes oil 
eUe iomhe, Sa feuiUe est tout-afait semhlahle pour la figure 
^ c^ de la porie ou bette, mais eUe est plus verte et plus Ussey 
et ses fibres ne se distinguent presque pas; on ne les met point 
dans la lessive. Toutes ces kerbes sont extremement corrosives 
et mordicantes. On remplit ainsile barril de cendrCy de chauxy 
et d*herbesy par litsjusqu* d, ce quil soiipleiny et on le termine 
par une couche des mimes herbes bien bro^^s et hackees. 
Quand on se sert des cendres qui viennent de sortir des four- 
neauxy et qui sont encore toutes brOlanteSy on remplit le barril 
avec de Veaufroide ; mais lorsque les cendres sont Jroides, on 
fait bouiUer Veau avant que de la mettre dans le barriL On 
met un pot ou un autre vaisseau sous le trou qui est bouchS <fe 
paillcy pour recevoir Veau qui en d^goHtCy que Von remet dans 
le barrUy et que Von fait passer sur le mare qu'il contienty 
jusqu*d, ce que cette lessive devienne si forte que la mettant sur 
la langue ofoec le bout du doigty on ne puisse pas Vy sotiffriry et 
qu'eUe jaunisse le doigty comme si c*itoit de Veau forte.'' "^ 
Nouveau Voyage, torn. iv. p. 33—35. 
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to give it a &k trial. Some plantatioas sell a 
great portion of tbeir sugar and rum upon tte 
spot, and severad of the lesser ones grind aQ 
their amyes for the puipose of making melasBeSi 
which they distil themsdveSi or seU to the di^]^ 
lers of small capital, who are very QumeroiS& } 
therefore to the owners of these phmtations in 
particular, tiie opimon of the people of die <soun« 
try is of cx)nsiderable moment 

The planters of Brazil invariably follow the 
system of claying their sugars, but the process 
is too generally known to require a*iy account «f 
it in this place. 

THE STILL-HOUSE. 

The Brazil planters are more backward in the 
management of their still-houses than in any 
other department of their business. The stills 
are earthen jars with small necks, and likewise 
small at the bottom, widening upwards consi^ 
derably, but again straightening on approaching 
the neck. The foundation of a circular oven is 
formed, and two of these jars are placed within 
it, one on each side of it, in a slanting position^ 
with the bottom within the oven and the n^ck 
on the outside, and Toeing thus secured the wafls 
of the ovien are built up against them, and the 
top is closed in. These stills, have round cap8» 
carapugas^ which fit on to the mouths of the jars, 
and are rendered perfectly tight by a coat <rf 



day bejng davEfaed vound th» edgest after ih^ 
'msh has beea put mto the ^till and the &*e ha^ 
b^e^ %hted uoderneath. Thes^ cap9 have ipn 
one side a pipe <Qf six inches in length attached 
to ^ach ^ them, and into this i3 Inserted the end 
of a brass tube of four feet in jbength. This tube 
is jplaced in a foroiad and deep eartJI^en pot or jar 
cpntaining cold water^ and the opposite end of 
it ^^eaches beyond die pot* Thie tube is fixed 
^|ti a sufficient f^ant to allow of the liquor len- 
vff^ ir^y through iU The liquor whidb is ob- 
tainied Srom th^ &st disdllatiw is .usually sdd^ 
withcmt widergoing any further process. A 
second dUtUlatipn is only practised in pr^aring 
a smaU ((^nantity for tis^e use <^ the planter's 
faoui^ 

The wash ripens for distillation in earthen jars 
similar to tbose which are used for claying sugar, 
but they are closed at the bottom instead of be* 
ing perforated^ as must necessarily occur with 
the latter. No exact rules are followed in the 
quantities of each ingredient ^r makmg the 
wa^ be^cause the distUlers, who are uauaUy 
freemen, di£^r nauch in the proportions of each 
iqgi;edient. Until latc^ly, only a small number cf 
the planters had any apparatus for distilling, for 
it was their practice to sell all the mdassea which 
were produced to the smaU distillers. Many .of 
the p^^ons in the lower ranks of life possess 
one or two of these rude stills, by which liiey 
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derive a small profit without much trouble ; fuel 
is to be had for the pains of fetching it, and 
scarcely any man is without a horse. The wo- 
men often attend to the still whilst the men are 
otherwise enpiployed. However, since the open- 
ing of the ports of Brazil to foreign trade, a 
considerable quantity of rum has been exported 
to North America, and likewise the demand of 
it for Lisbon has been greater than it was for- 
merly ; the price has consequently risen, and has 
induced many of the planters to distil their own 
melasses. But although this plan has been 
adopted, the stills are so totally inadequate to 
the distillation of large quantities of rum, that 
few persons erect a sufficient number of them to 
consume the whole of the melasses with which 
the sugar furnishes them. * 

LANDS. 

A SUGAR plantation of Pernambuco or Paraiba 
does not require the enormous capital which is 
necessary in purchasing and estabUshing an 
estate of the same description in the Columbian 
islands ; but a certain degree of capital is requi- 
site, otherwise continual distress will be the con- 

♦ A few of the more wealthy planters have sent for large 
stills from England, and have, of course, found their infinite 
superiority ov^r those in common use. 

Even in the time of Labat, his countrymen were much 
before the Pernambucan planters respecting the arrangement 
of the still-houses. They had copper stills. 
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sequence of -entering into such a concern. The 
instances of persons having purchased sugar- 
plantations without any advance of money are 
however by no means rare, and even the slaves, 
or at least the major part of them, have some- 
times been obtained on long credit at exorbitant 
prices. This plan was of more frequent occur- 
rence at the time that the exclusive trading com- 
pany existed at Pemambuco ; its directors found 
that it was for the interest of those concerned 
to advance every thing^ which the agriculturist 
required, receiving in payment a certain portion 
of his produce yearly. Although the company 
has for many years been abolished, its accounts 
have not yet been wound up, and it is astonish- 
ing to learn how considerable a number of plan- 
tations are yet indebted to it. The reputed 
owners of many of those which are so circum- 
stanced have oftentimes given to their predeces- 
sors only half the purchase-money ; pa3dng in- 
terest to the accountant of the company for the 
other half. If they can raise a sufficient sum of 
money for the purpose, they may strike off the 
principal of the debt, but if this is not practi- 
cable, they remain in perfect confidence that 
they will never be molested for it, provided the 
interest is paid. 

There are a few morgados or entailed estates in 
Pemambuco, and I believe in Paraiba likewise ; 
BAd I have heard that in Bahia there are a great 



many. Tbere are also es^Uados <xr chapel buds ^ 
ib&se estates cdmxot be sold« ^vd from tto cause 
are sooiietiines su&red to decay, or at aajr rate 
they yield much leas profit to the state thau they 
\v;ould luider other circuumtai^ees. The capel- 
i(fdo is formed in this manner z^-^-Tbe owner be- 
queaths a certain part of the produce or r^at of 
ti^ ^staite to some particular efauisdi, for theTpwc- 
pose of having aiasses said for his own aoul, or 
for pioius uses of a less selfish nature. On this 
account the estote cannot, according to hw, be 
sold, so that if the next heir is not rich enough 
to work the mill himiself, he lets it to some one 
who possesses a sufficient number of negroes. 
The portion which is due to the tayoui^ed •church 
be^ng paid, the owner the» remains with the 
residue of the rent as his share of the profit. 
Now, lands, even with buildings upon th^n, are 
let at so low a rate, that after the church is paid, 
and the tenant has deducted what he has ex* 
pended in repairing the edifices of the plaiita- 
tion, but a poor pittance remabas i&r the owner« 
The engenho of Catu near to Grodana is placed in 
these circumstances; the owner lives in the 
neighbourhood of the Great Honsse or principal 
residence, and the only advairiage which he de- 
rives from the possession of this ixwst excellent 
and e;8:tensive estate, is that >of • residing vest-free 
Upon 'One corner of it, and now and then leceiV'- 
ing a trifling sum of mon^: Wheseas if*it could 
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be sold, he would immediately receive a sufficient 
sum to place him iu easy circumstances; aod 
the estai^e would undergo improvement, for the 
occupier would then have a direct interest in its 
advancement. I might mention several other 
ploBtatiions which aa:e situated in a like manner. 
The property of sugar-planters, which is di- 
rectly applied to the improveaieftt, or to the 
usual work of their plantations, is not subject.to 
be seized for debt ; this privilege was granted 
fer the encouragemeiit of ihe fbrmatioa of such 
establishments, but it may have a contrary eflfectf 
The planter is allowed many means of evading; 
the demaiKte of his creditors, and every thing is 
permitted to act in his favour. But thus it is 
that the government legislates ; the revenue is 
thought o£, instead of equity being regarded as 
the primary consideration. Nor does the plan 
act in the manner which the establishers of it 
imagine that it will, for the estates which are 
labouring under the disadvantage of being held 
by men who require such a law as this to enable 
them to keep possession of the property would 
doubtless, nine times out of ten, yield sl greater 
profit if they passed into other hands ; they 
could not be in worse, and they might fall into 
bettear. The government need not fear that 
good estates will, in the present state of Brazil, 
remain long untenanted. Besides, the rulers of 
that kii^dom n^ be very sure that the sner- 
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chants will be more careful how they lend their 
money ; and this may sometimes prevent an 
honest man from obtaining what he requires for 
the due advancement of his labours. * 

Most of the plantations of the first class are 
however in the hands of wealthy persons, and 

* The aharh, was passed the 2l8t January, 1809. One to 
the same effect had been passed on the 22d September, 
1758, for the captaincy of Rio de Janeiro; this was ex- 
tended to other captaincies, at first as a temporary law, but 
it was afterwards several dmes renewed ; and it was at last 
allowed to be in force in all the ultra-marine dominions of 
Portugal, by the alvarh of the 6th July, 1807- However, as 
there were some restrictions attached to this law, that of 
1809 was passed. By this last, in the first place, executions 
cannot be made upon sugar-estates which are in a working 
state and do work regularly, and that have under cultivation 
that quantity of ground which is requisite for the carrying on 
of the work of the mill, and for the support of the slaves ; 
executions can only be carried into effect upon one-third of 
the net produce of such plantations ; the other two-thirds 
being left for the expenses of cultivation, and for the 
administration, that is, for the support of the owner. 

Secondly. Executions can, however, be made if the debt 
is equal to or above the value of the estate ; but the whole of 
the slaves, the cattle, the lands, and the implements belong- 
ing to the engenho must form one valuation, nor can they 
be separated ; but they must all be taken as parts of the 

engenho* 

Thirdly. If there are more debts than one, and these to- 
gether make up the sum which may cause the plantation to 
be subject to execution, still some law proceedings must be 
entered into, by which these several debts may be placed in 
si^ch a form as to be considered as one debt. Thus the 
government does those things which ought not to be done> 
and leaves undone those things which ought to be done* 
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this is becoming more and more the case every 
day. The estates which may be said to con- 
stitute this class are those which are situated 
near to the sea-coast, that is, from two to sixteen 
miles from it; which possess a considerable 
portion of low land adapted to the planting of 
the sugar-cane, — another of virgin wood,— 
good pasture-land, (for nature must do every 
thing,) and the possibility of being worked by 
water. The rains are more regular near to the 
coast than at a distance from it, and the facility 
of conveying the produce of the estate down 
some of the small streams or creeks to a market, 
are the particular advantages which are derived 
from the vicinity of the sea. The slayesr are fed 
with more ease, and less expense, and the quan- 
tity of food which they themselves have the 
means of obtaining from the sea and from [the 
rivulets, enables them to be less dependent upon 
the rations of the master than the slaves of the 
Mata or districts between the coast and the 
Sertam. In a country that is without roads, 
upon which a wheeled carriage can be drawn 
with any degree of regularity of pace . or of 
safety, the difficulty of removing the large chests 
in which the sugar is packed, is a most serious 
coi^ideration, and this inconvenience alone de- 
creases the value of lands, however pi:oductive 
they may be, which are so situated. If a per^ 
son wishes to purchase property of this.descrip- 
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tion, he will discover that the plantations which 
are conveniently placed, are only to be obtained 
at high comparative prices, and by a considerable 
advance of money ; but many of those in the 
Mata may be purchased even without any ad- 
vance, and under the agreement of small yearly 
. payments of eight to ten^n^ cent, upon the price. 

The lands of sugar-plantations are appropriated 
to five purposes. These are ; the woods, — the 
lands for planting canes, — those which are 
cleared for pasturage, — the provision-grounds 
for the negroes, — and the lands whicH are occu- 
pied by free people. 

The woods occupy a very considerable portion 
of the lands belonging to a plantation ; in most 
cases much more than half the estate is yet 
covered with wood, but still I do not thinks 
from what I saw and heard, that these forests 
contain so much fine timber as has been imagined. 
A tree of any species of valuable timber must 
now be purchased. Very little consideration is 
given to the quantity of wood that is destroyed 
in the work of a plantation, in many cases very 
unnecessarily. The fences are made of stakes, 
which are formed of the trunks of trees, driveii 
into the ground, and to these are fastened hori- 
l^ontally the stems of younger plants. The best 
timber^ rather than that of inferior quality, is 
selected for this purpose, that it may last the 
\66gtr under exposure to the heat of the sun 

10 



md to th* raiiis. iThe fuel, liketride, is another 
most enormoiis dource of destruction j anA 
aHhoagh for this patpose isottie selection might 
be made of the qualities of timber ^hich me 
less valuable, no thought is given to the matter. 
The havock which is committed in bringing out 
of the woods a tree that has been felled for any 
particular purpose is likewise immense; for 
many trees are cut down to make a path from 
the usual road to the spot upon which the tree 
which is to be brought out is la3ang, that the 
oxen may enter to convey it away. It will be 
said, that the great object is to get rid of the 
superabundant quantities of wood, and this is 
fio doubt the case ; but according to the present 
system, very little land is radically cleared of 
wood, and yet the large and valuable timber ia 
undergoing rapid destruction. Virgin woods 
however certainly do yet exist to a great extent. 
It is said that those of Apepucos, which is near 
to Recife^ are connected with the woods in the 
neighbourhood of Goiana, a distance of fifteen 
leagues* 

Of the lands for planting cands I have already 
treated; 

Each sugar^plantation has one large field in 
Mdiich the buildings are placed. It is very 
rarely that estates are supplied with a second 
fiicldsure, consequently the cattle, or at least 
that jtert 0f it which is required after and before 
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crop time for the work which is necessary ta be 
done during the whole of the year, always re- 
mains upon the spot. These fields are some- 
times of considerable extent ; I have seen some 
of three miles in circumference, or even of 
more. Few owners of estates can manage to 
preserve the field free from brushwood. The 
horses which work the mill are usually removed 
from the plantation as soon as the crop is finished, 
and are often sent to the Sertam to pass the 
winter, and they return again just before crop- 
time on the following year. Indeed, such is the 
importance of having good pasturage for these 
animals between the crops, and the advantage 
of allowing some of them to rest two years, that 
«very plantation should have a cattle-estate in 
the interior of the country, as a necessary ap- 
pendage. The oxen are often driven to the 
sea*shore after the crop is over, if the estate, is 
conveniently situated for this purpose, and are 
left to graze under the coco-trees until the fol- 
lowing season. But they are fond of the young 
coco-plants, and therefore it is not ip every 
situation that this can be done. 

As the planters commpnly feed their slaves^ 
instead of allowing them a certain portion of 
each week for the purpose of supplying them- 
selves, the lands which are set apart for raising 
their provisions are of great importance, for it 
does not answer to the planter t^ purcha$e i3» 
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vegetable part of. the food. The root of the 
mandioc and the kidney-bean are the two plants^ 
which are chiefly cultivated; of the first of 
•these I shall soon treat more at large. Maize is 
iu>t much used in this part of the country. * 

An estate contains in general much more 
land than its owner can manage or in any way 
employ, even under the present extravagant 
system of changing from one piece of ground to 
anc^her* I call dt extravagant, because it re- 
quires SO: much space for its operations, and per- 
forms these with more labour than is necessary. 
Thifi overplus of land gives room for the habi- 
tations of £ree people in the lower ranks of life, 
who live upon the produce which they raise by 
tlieir «wn labour. The tenures by which these 
persons hold the lands which they occupy are 
most insecure, and this insecurity constitutes one 
of, the great engines of that power which the 
landholder enjoys over his tenants. No agree- 
ments are drawn out j but the proprietor of the 
land verbally permits the peasant who applies to 
him for a place of residence, to inhabit a cottage 
upon his lands, under the condition of paying 
him a trifling rent (from four to eight mil reiSy 
<me to two guineas or rather more) ; and heis 
idlowed to cultivate as much ground as he pos- 
sibly can by himself, but the rent is increased 
if he calls in any one to assist him. Sometimes 
±h§ verbal ai:rangement which is entered into, is, 
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that the tenant shrill perform some sendee an 
lieu pf making his payment in money. The 
jiervice required is, &X instanee, that of g^ing 
upon errand^^ or of seeing that the woods are 
not destroyed by persons m^o iiave not obtained 
permisdon from the owner to <;ut .down tinlber, 
and other offices of tib^ same description. 

THE BUIlrDIKGfi. 

The buildings which are usuaUy to be se6n 
uppn the plantations are the ^allowing t 

The mill ; which is either turned by water or 
hy cattle ; some of the plantations possess botli 
of these, owing to the fa&ire of 'the water in the 
^y season ; and indeed there are a few estates 
upon which the cr<^s are so large as to i^efuire 
that there should be both. 

The boiling-house ; wluch is usually attadied 
to the mill, and is the most costly part of the 
apparatus, for t^ coppers, &c. nmst be obtained 
from Europe. 

The playing-house or caza de pur gar ; which 
is oftentimes connected with tiie bmjiing^house. 
It is lilso generally made use of as the still-house 
or distillery. 

The chapel ; which is usually of considerable 
din^ensions. This building and all the fore- 
goiug are aknost universally constructed of 
brick. 

The dwelling-house for the o^er oi ma- 
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lJag^^ ; to this i§ ijspally att^c]^«s4 a §ta^^8 % 
the 9.a44k-hQ^es j ti^^ dwelling-houses a^e fre- 
qmi^tly ma4§ of tm^PX mi ffiu«l.' 

The rpw of Ppgro dyirdliggs j which I h^p 
4e»mbed in <u*Pther pl^iee ^s laolf^g lik^ jie- 
gleigte4 itoi,hpusg5 i» ^^g^^uid, ^4 i§ jp^e of 
th^ |s$n[ie m^§4aM> 99 ^e ^QRse pf the pwijer. 
frtm Jth«^p(B?rwjC? ftf the ^e^ig l^U m i^S 
mey «8iWitty be fonp^fj of d>e diapoatiMi pf t^g 
QJVapF of fi pl«^tat»Qn- M fh^^ l)ui|4ipg8 ^e 
^y^f4 with tiliM. 

T^e >§8;^t^ hikvf no r^guljtf h^^l^a4 f/M" the 
$ick 0#gi9^ } but 99© flf the hpjises of ^ ^?ow 
i« (^^Btimes f^et ^att fo<' thj^ pp^gs^e. The 
«t9$:1^, }n ifjjiif h ^i^cvderiy slave? ar§ placed, 
sitmd m the ^yingri^im,. 

9 

m 

STOCK, 

» 

Of those estates whicl^ I ^ave ^een, I thji^k 
that the -average number of negroes sent to daily 
labour m the field does not reach forty for each ; 
for dthpugh there maybe upon a plantation this 
number of ;nale$ and females, of a proper age 
fyf avorkitOg, still Bome of the^ wiU alwayjs 1^ 
sick or eifipioyed upon errands, not direcMy con- 
ducive to the advancement of the regular work. 
,AgL .^ip^tate which ppsse^es forty a^>le negroes, 
mdes and females, an equal number of oxen ^; 

* ^ :Q,u*Us (le& CQiroueittifirs) fiymt ^(^n., q^and il e^ neces- 
saire de leur faire 6ter les barbesy qui sont certaiyies excres- 
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and the same of horses, can be very well worked ; 
and if die lands are good, that is, if there is a fair 
proportion of low and high lands fit for the cul* 
ture of the sugar-cane, such an estate ought to 
produce a number of chests of sugar, of fifteen 
hundred weight each, equal to that of the able 
slaves. I speak of forty slaves being sufficient, 
because some descriptions of work are oftentimes 
performed by freemen ; thus, for instance, the 
sugar-boilers, the person who clays the sugar, 
the distiller, the cartmen, and even some others^ 
are very frequently free. Only a very small 
proportion of the sugar will be muscavado, if 
the business is conducted with any degree of 
management. I have heard it said by many 
planters, that the melasses will pay almost every 
expense ; and that if rum is ma4e, the proceeds 
of the melasses are rendered fully equal to the 
usual yearly expenditure. 



eences de chair^ qui kur vienneni sous la langue^ qui les 0m- 
pSchent de paitre. Car les bceufs ne coupentpas Vherbe avec 
les dents comme les chevaux^ Us nejont que rentortiller avec la 
langue ei Varracher ; mats quand Us ont ces excrescences^ qui 
leur causent de la douleur. Us nepeuveni appliquer leur langue 
autour de Vherbe et deviennent maigres et sans forced — - 
Mouveau Voyage, &c. torn. iv. p. 179. 

Of this disorder I never heard, but there is one to which 
horses as well as homed cattle are subject ; it is produced 
by the animals feeding upon fields of which the grass is yerj 
short. The flesh grows from the roots of the teeth towards 
tHeir edges, and at last renders it impossible for the beasts 
to eat 
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The negroes may be valued at 321. each; 
oxen at 3L each j and horses at the same ; but 
by management the two last may be obtained 
at lower prices. A sugar plantation of the first 
class» with suitable buildings, may be reckoned as 
being worth from 7000/. to 8000/*, and some few 
are valued as high as 10,000/,; but an advance 
of one-sixth of the price would probably be ac- 
cepted, the remainder to be paid by yearly 
instalments. The inland plantations may be 
reckoned at from 3000/. to 5000/. and a few are 
rather higher ; but a smaller advance would be 
required than upon the piuchase of prime plan* 
tations, and the instalments would be more 
moderate. Plantations of the first class ought 
to have eighty negroes at least, and an increased 
number of animals, owing to their capability of 
employing more hands.* 

The only carts which are used upon the 
plantations are very clumsily made ; a flat surface 
or table (jnezd) made of thick and heavy timber^. 

* The following is a statement of the number of cases of 
sugar exported from Pemambuco, from the year 1808 t(^ 
1813;— 

1808 427J 

1809 12801 

1810 ..... 98*0 

1811 7749 

1812 8577 

1813 9022 

I obtained it from my friend Mr. L. C.Piagen, who resided 
at Racife during a considerable portion of the time. 
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of about two ftet &tid a half broad, and si^L feet 
ih ietigth, is fixfed \ipdfi tViro wheels of solid titti- 
b&r, With A tnoveable a^ilS-tre^ j a pole is Hke\^^idfe 
iiied to the tkft. Iliese Vehicles are dways 
AtkWti by four o^^efi oi* ttiOte, iitid as they are 
tia!fr6W, atid the roadS upOft t^hich they toust 
travel Are bad, th^y ktt crofitiniMilly overtuining. 
l^c ttegtt)es tehb drive the cam have genetafly 
sbihe andtd^enoes, With which their fdilow^slavcs 
' ate hbt favoured, from the greater labmit* which 
this busin61s6 l^equit^, and from the coutiiiual 
diffiiuity and datig^ to V^ich they af e exposed, 

dwittg tb the bvfertumii^g bf the carts and the un- 
ruiities^ bf th6 blceft. In the whde managettient 
of thife ebiitettiS of a pkntation, the waiit (^mt- 
chanlcal a'sSistatice to d&crease thd labour of the 
Workmen must strike eV6fy person who is in th^ 
habit of seeing them, and tyf^raying any attention 
to th^ Subject- 1 Wifi ttrfentioft one instance j 

wh6n bricks or tilfes ai'e to fee t^moved fiyww wtt 
place to anotfeet, the whole gang oFnegro^ bf^- 

Idling to the estate is employed in €an;ying 
them ; eiDch man tsik^ thi<^ &t perimpn ifotrr 
bricks or tiles upon his head, and marches olf 
gently and quietly j he lays them down where he 
is desired so to do, and again retttrns for three 
or four more* Thus thirty persotrs sometimes 
pass the whole 4ay in doing the same quantity 
of l¥€rk that imo men With "^heel-bftrrOiwii wfould 
have petformed "with tsqmi «ase M ihe Wiot 
space of time. 
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AGrtictrfcttraJ. — CbWON. 



'^HIS nttost vaJuabie plaiit has noW become of 
more itnportante to Pemambuco even than 
thie' sugar-cane; Owing to the great diSmand fbt^ 
tfle cotton" of tftat province, and of those ad- 
joining to it, in the British marketer. Ntew 
establishments stre forming yearty for the cultii 
vation of the cotton-plant, notwithstanding the 
great inconveniencies which must often be expe- 
rienced in accomplishing this object. The dis- 
tricts which are chosen for the purpose, and uni^ 
vei^aliy allowed to be the best adapted to itsT 
growth,, are far removed from the sea-coast,", arid, 
and oftentimes very scantily supplied with fresh, 
water. Absolute distress ie^ felt from a want of 
water in some of these sitiiiations, at the tiriie 
that other parts of the country are enjoying 
perfeet ease in this respect. The o{linibnis^ very 
general that the cotton-plant will not thrfVe iii 
the neighbourhood of the coast *, and that fre- 

^ I have seen some fine cotton shrubs at the distance of 
one ox two leagues, and even less, from the seancoast; but 
the attempts that have bleea made to cultivate it to any ex* 
tent in such situations, have not, from what I have seen and 
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quent changes of weather are injurious to it. 
The dry and wet seasons are doubtless more re- 
gularly marked at a distance from the sea» and if 
any variation is felt in such situations, it is from 
a want of rain, and not from a superabundance 
of it. The cotton-plant requires that a great 
portion of the year should be dry ; for if much 
rain falls when the pod is open, the wool is. lost ; 
it becomes yellow, decays, and is rendered com- 
pletely unfit for use. The soil which is preferred 
for its culture is a deep red earth, with veins of 
yellow occasionally running through it j. this be- 
comes extremely hard, after a long interval 



heard, met with the desired success. Might not the Sea- 
Island seed be sent for, and a trial of it made ? The Per- 
nambuco cotton is superior to that of every other part, 
excepting the small quantity which is obtained from those 
islands. 

Bolingbroke, in his '' Voyage io the Demerary," says that 
*' On the sea-coast the British settlers also commenced the 
culture of cotton, and found that land to answer much bet- 
ter than the soil up the river." — In Phillips's Collection, &c, 
p. 81. 

The cotton of the settlements upon the part of South 
America of which he writes, is very inferior to that of 
Pemambuco. 

In the Third Report of the Directors of the African In*^ 
stitution, p. 23., I find it stated, that *^ the saline air of the 
sea-shore, which generally destroys coffee, is favourable to 
cotton ;*' at p. 27.> it is said that cotton never fails to dege- 
nerate " when it has been propagated in the same ground^ 
for many years without a change of seed." 
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without rain. The cotton-plantations are yearly 
receding farther into the interior, wherever the 
Sertam plains do not prevent this recession. The 
plantations of this description which were for- 
merly established nearer to the coast, are now 
employed in the rearing of other plants. The 
constant supply of new lands which the cotton 
plant requires, for it is judged necessary to allow 
the land to rest for several years before it under- 
goes cultivation a second time, may in some, 
degree, account for this. Perhaps, too, the rapid 
increase of the population upon the coast may 
have had some effect in forcing back those who 
plant an article of trade, to give place to others 
who cultivate the necessary food for the inhabi-; 
tahts of the country. The cotton is often sold 
by the planter in carofo, that is, before it has 
been separated from the seed, to, other persons 
whose livelihood is obtained in preparing it for 
the export-market ; but as the labour of convey- 
ance is, of dourse, considerably increased whilst 
it is in this state, the dealers establish themselves 
near to the plantations ; they recede as the 
planters recede. Some years ago a number of 
the machines for separating the cotton from the 
seed were to be seen within two leagues of Recife; 
a few years after they were removed to Goiana^ 
and now the principal resorts of the dealers are 
Limoeiro and Bom Jiardim ; places^ as will have 
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been seen, which aare sevei-at leagues dlidtaiit from 
the coast. 

The lands are cleared for {^anting t^ton m 
the usual manner,— -by cutting down th€- trees? 
andf burning them ; and the hates for the seeds' 
are dug in quadrangular ferm at the distefice of 
six feet frcnn each other. Three seedb are 
usually put inte each hole; ki the British eeHio^ 
nies, it is found necessary to make use of eight 
or ten seeds. The time for planting is » Ji&nuaf^ir 
after the primeiras aguas or first wat^ts ; or at 
any rate as soon in the year as any rain has fkUen. 
Maize is nsuallyplanted among thecotton<-shrubs» 
Three cto^ and sometimes four are obtainedl 
from the same plants ;; but the second crop^ vi 
that which generally produces the finest wool^ 
The shrub has a pleasing appearance whilst it isr 
in full leaf, and is covered with its^ most beautit- 
ftd yellow bJossoms ; but when the pods begin to^ 
open, and the leaves to wither, its tMvr anil strag^ 
gling branches are left uncovered, and the {dant 
much resembles a large Mack currant bush, lihat 
has been left unpruned for a length of time. The 
cotton is gathered m nine or ten months. The 
machine for detaching it from the- seed is simple^ 
and might be rendered s«iH more so^ Two small 
rollers are placed horizontally in a frame, and 
nearly touching each other. At each end c^these 
rollers there are grooves throwgh wftich* a cord 
runs, which is connected at the distance of a few 
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yards with a large wheel, to which handles are 
filled) and this is turned by two persons. The 
rollers are so formed as to turn in opposite direc- 
tionS) so that as the cotton is thrust against them 
witii the hand, it is carried to the other side, but 
the deeds remain, for the opening between the 
rollefs is not sufficiently broad to allow them to 
pass* * 'the machine which is used in the British 
colonic s^etns to be of the same construction in 
the main, but it is stiU more simple, for the 
rolled are made to turn by means of the feet of 
the person who holds the cotton to them, t After 
it has undergone the above process,someparticles 
of seeds which have been accidentally broken 
jstill remain, and of other substances which must 
be removed. For this purpose a heap of cotton 
is made, and is beaten with large sticks ; this is 
a most injurious operation, by which the fibre is 
broken } but 9A the value of the commodity to 
the manufacturer chiefly depends upon the length 
of the fibre, no trouble ought to be grudged to 
avoid this practice. 

The seeds adhere "firmly to each other in 
the pod.*' Mr- Edwards speaks of this species 
in the British colonies, and gives to it the name 

• I have heard that the seeds would form a very good food 
for cattle, if they could be completely freed from all parti- 
cles of wool ; here lies the difficulty. 
, ^ Ih Ifabat^fi time these machines were likewise worked by 
the feet of the person who was employed in thrusting the 
cotton gainst the rollers. 
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of kidney-cotton, saying that he believes it to 
be " the true cotton of Brazil." * The yellow 
or nankeen cotton is likewise to be found at 
Pemambuco ; but it does not fonn an article of 
cultivation, being regarded rather as a curiosity. 
I have seen some species of wild cotton, of 
which however as I have neither note nor spe* 
cimen, I cannot pretend to give a description. • 
The profits which are obtained in favourable 
years by the planters of cotton are enormous ; 
but frequently disappointments are experienced. 
Oftentimes a whole crop is totally lost, and 
instead of large returns, the year proves entirely 
unproductive ; or after a fair promise, the grub, 
the caterpillar, the rain, or the excessive droyght, 
destroys all hope until the following season. 
The other great agricultural object, — the sugar- 
cane, is not subject to these numerous and 
ruinous reverses ; for even if the year is unfa- 
vourable, at least enough to pay the expenses 
may be expected. I have heard it urged that 
the market is very little affected by the supposed 
failure of a crop ; but it must be remembered 
that in a country of such vast extent, one 

* Mr. Edwards calls the species of the cotton-plant which 
is cultivated in the Columbian islands, the common Jamaica, 
of which '^ the staple is coarse but strong." It is difficult to 
clean, owing to the brittleness of the seeds. It is strange, 
as Mr. Edwards remarks, that the British cotton-planters 
should be acquainted with species of the shrub which- pro- 
duce finer wool, and yet continue to rear this inferior quali^. 
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quarter may escape all mishap, whilst another is 
unfortunate. * 

The quality of the cotton which is produced 
in South America, either to the north or south 
of Pemambuco, is inferior to that of the pro- 
vince of which I am treating. The cotton of 
Seara is not so good, and the cotton of Maran- 
ham is still coarser. Cotton is the staple com- 
modity of both these ports. Proceeding from 
Pemambuco to the south, the cotton of Bahia is 
not so fine, and the small quantity which is pro- 
duced at Rio de Janeiro is not so good as that 
of Bahia. 

In treating of sugar and cotton, I have stated 
the chief points in which the planters in the 
Columbian islands and those of Brazil princi- 
pally differ. Those of my readers to whom 

* The following is a statement of the export of cotton 
from Pemambuco, from the year 1808 to 1813. It was 
furnished to me by my friend Mr. I. C. Pagen, who resided 
at Recife during a considerable part of the time : 

1806 26,877 

1809 47,512 

1810 50,103 

1811 28,245 

1812 58,824 

1813 65,327 

From this it would appear that in saying, at chapter 1st, 
that the export from thence at the present time is between 
80,000 and 90,000 bags annually, I ha^e overrated the real 
number. But it will be seen that the increase has been con- 
siderable from 1812 to 1813, and I know that it still continues 
to increase as rapidly, if not more so. 
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this sul;ject i$ particularly interesting may be 
referred to the well-known work which I have 
consulted.* 

THE MANDIOC PLANTS, 

» 

Ths mandioc requires good land^ and the 
same spot will not produce two crpps success 
sively ; it must be allowed to rest for one or two 
years or more* The operatwin of planting it is 
simple, and dilSPers in no respect from that whii^h 
was practised formerly by the Indians*^ The 
flour which is made &om this TQot; i^ called 
Jarinha de pao^ or stick-flower. % There ^i^ aeve* 
ral species of the mandioc plant, of vj\m^ some 
are adap^ted to high lands, and plJ^ers Jto low 



* Edwards's History of the West-Indies. 

f History of Brazil, vol. i. p. 233. 

X Mr. Southey says^ " When the mandioc failed; what 
was called stick-flour (in Portuguese farinka de pao) was 
made from the wood of the Urucuri-ibay which they cut in 
pieces and bruised ; and this being less liable to corrupt than 
the mandioc, is now generally used in the Brazilian ships.*' 
Vol. i. p. 233. The Jarinha de pao which is at present used 
in these ships, is made from the mandioc, and the name of 
stick-flour is by no means inapposite ; for it .always requires 
to be picked before it is used, to take out the bits of the 
husk and of the hardened fibres of the root which may chance 
to remain. But the name may have, and most probably di^, 
commence with the^stick-flour of the Urucuri-:iba ; anfl .when 
the substance from which it was made was changec(, the 
name still continued. I refer the reade;r to the History of 
Brazil for a farther account of the qiandioc. 
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and moist (situatioDS ; but when the pljmt is cul- 
tivated upon the latter, hillocks must be raised, 
else the root irould decay. Cattle are fed upon 
the toot and stalk : these are first prepared by 
Jbdng cut ifito small pieces, and exposed to the 
Bun &r several hours ; if iM^ was not done, the 
£Md would be injurious to them. I havse, how* 
•ev^r, seen some of the draught oxen that have 
become so habituated to it as to eat the root 
quite firesh, without receiving any apparent 
ifi^ury j-x^in the manner that the human body 
becomes callous to die most violent medicines 
by Jong custom. 

I had in my possession, whilst I r^esided at 
JaguarSbe, ooe of these animals, who generally 
once in the course of every week at least con«> 
trived to get out of the inclosure^ and pass ^rt 
c£ the night in some neighbouring mai^dioc- 
gr(HUid. He ws^s so dexterous in tearing up the 
stalk with the root attached to it, that the marks 
of his footsteps alone made us quite confident of 
the nature pf the thief. Whilst I was at Itama- 
raca, I lost a sheep, which had drank of the 
juice of the mandioe. The negroes and other 
persons were making Jarinha, and a trough 
^ood under the press for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the juice. The sheep were attempting to 
come under the shed for the purpose of reaching 
some .pf the roots, pf which they ^e extremely 
fond ; one of them approached the trough. 
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which was filled with the juice, and although it 
was almost immediately perceived and driven 
away, still the effect of the small quantity which 
had been taken began to show itself in a very 
few minutes ;— the animal tottered and fell, 
rising again, and again falling. Oil was poured 
down its throat in considerable quantities, but 
to no purpose. The body swelled to an enor- 
mous size, and the animal was dead in. about 
ten minutes after it had drank of the juice.* 

The insect which is mentioned by Piso (quoted 
by Mr. Southey) under the name of tapuru^ and 
is said to be generated by the juice of the man- 
dioc, after it has become putrid, I have often 
seen. It is still known under the same name, 
which however is not pecuUar to this worm, but 
it is likewise applied to maggots of every kind. 
The juice is not kept for any purpose, but it re- 
mains in the trough occasionally for some days, 
owing to the carelessness of the person . under 

* Du Tertre gives three remedies for those who have drank 
of the juice : — " Le premier que jay veu praiiquer heureuse' 
tnent c'est de boire de VhuUe d'olive avec de Veau tiede^ ce qui 
fait vomir tout ce qu*an a pris ; le second qui est tres^assuri 
est de boire quantite de sue cTananaSy avec quelques goutes de 
jus de citron ; mais sur tous les remedes, le sue de Pherbe aux 
touleuvresy dont totis les arbres de ces isles sont rev^tuSf est le 
souverain antidote, non seulement contre ce nud, mais encore 
contre toute sorte de venin" — Histoire des Antilles, &c. 
torn. ii. p. 118. 

Labat does not believe in the virtue of the herhe decftfku^ 
vres in this case. 

14 
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whose care these things are placed. * Of the 
deadly nature of this worm I never heiird any 
mention. The species of mandioc which isT 
called manipeba is "prohibited^ owing to the 
greater activity of its poisonous juice, and it in 
now almost extirpated ; it hsid the advantage of 
greater durability under ground. Those kinds 
which are usually planted decay if the stalk 
is broken off, but the stalks of the manipeba:wBy 
be cut away, and the root will still continue 
sound until, on the following year, a new stalk 
springs . up. I have heard it said, that in the 
dry soils of the Mata a few of the other varieties 

* Du Tertre speaks of the savages making use in their 
dishes of reau de manioc. — Histoire des Antilles, &c. 
torn. ii. p. 389. 

^* Nos sauvages gut en mettent (the juice of the mandioc) 
dans ioutes leurs sauces rCen sant jamais incommodez parce 
qtCik ne s^en serveni janiais queqtumdU a houUUJ* — Nouveau 
Voyage, &c. torn. i. p. 400. 

Likewise in the '^ Votfagea la Guiane" p. 101., *' Le sue de 
manioc cet instrument de mort devientf travaUUpar les Creoles 
de Cayenne^ une sauce appitissante et salutaire" 

'^ The juice is boiled with meat and seasoned, and makes 
excellent soup^ which is temied casserepo, and used in pep- 
per-pot and sauces." •— Voyage to the Demerary, &c by 
H. Bolingbroke, p. 149. 

Dr. Pinckard mentions having tasted in the colony of 
Demerary of the juice of. the caaaada. prepared as sauce. — 
Notes. on the'West-Jndies, voLii. p. 257. 

During the faaaane of 1793, the people of Pemambuco 
made use of the juice as food ; but in times of plenty it is 
regarded as being unfit for any purpose. It is by evapora^ 
tion that it loses its poisonous qualities. 

VOL. II ' N 
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of this plant will allow of the same treatment. 
Although the mandioc plant requires a dry situ* 
tition» still when the rains fail in January the 
crops fall sh(Ht» for it is in this month, inunedi* 
atd.y after the iSrst waters, that the principal 
plantations of it are made. The Brazilians liave 
a peculiar name for each part of this plant ; the 
root is called mctndiocaf the stalk maniva, the 
leaves iTiam^o^Oy and, the jitfce;miiti|?tieira. There 
is ottie species of the plant, of which the juice is 
harmless ; it hears the name of macaxeircu Its 
root never grows to a great size, and it is there^ 
fore rather planted as an artide of luxury than 
as regular food. From this species less juice is 
extracted than from the roots of equal dimen- 
sions of any of the other kinds of mandioc. * 

* Du Tertre speaks of a species of harailess mandioC, 
lyrhich is called Kannamoe^ and he adds, that it is asiez rare. 
Histoire des Antilles, drc. torn. ii. p. 1 14. 

Labat likewise speaks of the Camaniocy ^* Comme qui 
diroit le chrf des moiiioef . En ^gkt son boisj se$ Jkuilles et 
* ses radnes sont plus grandm si phi grosses que les autres 
maniocs, ^»ds comme si est ieanooup plus hng ferns M croUre 
e$ d nt4rirf el que ses rocMct rendeeil iemieoup mmns destine 
parce qu'elles esmt plus legtres el plus spemgieuses que ks 
autresy on le fteglige ei peu de gens en pianlent.^* -^ NouTeau 
Voyage^ &c. torn. i. p. 41 1. 

It is not only Ite root of the nmctmeira which is smaUer, 
but the plant is, Ithinki altogether smaller than the other 
species. 

Barrere, in the Noundie ReleiUen de la Pranee Eqm^ 
naxiale, p.61.» speaks of the hamdces species under the name 
of maniok sauvage. 
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The rind of those iq^iecies of mandio^c which are 
in general use is of a dark brown colour, httt 
tibere is one kind of which titie rind is white. 

The most expensive part of the protiess of 
making the flour of the mandioc, consists in 
disengaging the rind from the root ; this is done 
with difficulty, by means of a piece of a broken 
blunt. knife, a sharp pebble, or a small shell, 
with one of which eadi person is supplied ; in 
this work a conaiderable number of persons 
must be occupied, to furnish employment to the 
wheel which grinds the root. This wheel is 
placed in a frame, suid a handle is fixed to it on 
each side, by which it may be turned by two 
men, one of them working ait each of the 
handkfi. A trough fitajsds under the wheel, 
and the wheel is cased in copper, which is made 
rough by mews of holes punched in it; the 
sides of the holes are not filed amaoth* llie 
mandioc is thrust against the wheel whilst it is 
turned with great velocity, and being by this 
means ground^ it falls into the trough iimler- 
neath. From hence the ground pulp is put into 
a press, that the juice may be extracted ; and 
after it has undergone sufficient pressure, this 
pulp or paste (niafa) k xemoved on to a hot 
hearth, upon which a person is employed to 
keep it in continual motion^ that it may not be 
burnt ; when quite crup it ia token off the hearth. 
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and on being suffered to cool is in a state to be 
made use (^* ^ 

There is another mode of preparing the 
mandioe for food; it is put into water in a 



* Barrere 4saygy speaking of Cayenne, ^' Les Creoles pr^ 
Jerent encore au meiUeur pain du monde la ca$save qu^elles 
mange rdrement sSche ; car eUes laJTont toujour^ tremper dans 
Veau ou dans qudque sauce : c*est sans doute cette nourrkure 
^i lew donne cette couleur pdle, et quiJaU qu*eUes n^ont ' 
point de coloris" I am afraj^ he does not look quite far 
enough for the want of colour in the ladies of Cayenne. 

Then again, he says, " On ne mdhge que tr4s rarement a 
Cayenne^ ou pour mieux dire, presque jamais de la Coaquef . 
qui est la notirriture ordinaire des Portugais de Pardt, du 
Maragnan, et des peuples^ qui sont sur les rivages du Jleme 
des Amazones^ He describes the coaque ; and it is clearly 
the/arinhoj but he does not explain how the cassave "w^b 
made, of which the creole ladies were sa fon<ty and which 
did them so much mischief. 

He says afterwards, *^ Les Indiens Portugais^ quand Us 
veulent prendre leurs repas, Us mettent une poignee de coaque 
dans le creux de la^main, qui leur sert d*assiette; et de IcL ils 
la font sauter adroitement dans la bouche ; Font boit par desr 
sus une bonne couye ^eau et de boisson .*, et voUa leur repas 
p-i^.'*— Nouvelle Relation de la France Eqxiinoxiale, p.y55. 
an456. 

This mode of eating and the abstemiousness of the repast 
are both common in Brazil to dl casts of people. With re- 
spect to the cassa'oe, I cannot comprehend' what he means. 
But, contrary to his notion, to ^Jarinha in .the manner 
that he mentions quite dry, although it in done by most peo- 
ple, is not reckoned wholesome. In fact, it is one of the 
duties of a y^or<Mr manager to see that the negroes do not 
make their meeJs witii dry Jarinhai but he should see that 
they make piram$ this is done by siiziDg the flour with 
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pannier or closed basket, and is allowed to 
r^nain there for some days, until the root be<* 
comes soft, from which the mandioc, when in 
this state, is called mandioca molle. It is pre* 
pared in this mannec for the purpose of making 
cakes, &c. but not, generally, fixr food. I tried 
to. introduce ^e Jarmhai made from steeped 
mandioc, among the dayes^ whilst I resided at 
Jaguaribe i the flour which wais made from it 
was much finer than that which is obtained in 
the usual' manner, but the negroes did not like 
it so weU, and I did not think it wholesome for 
diem on consideration, and therefore the old 
way was continued. The mandioc must have 
ma^ a certain advance towards putrefactidn be- 
fore it becomes sufficiently soft to be bruised, 
and this cannot fail, I should suppose, to be in- 
jurious. The smell froin the mandioca molle is 
extremely offensive, and is one of the annoy-- 
ances in walking the streets of Recife, in which 



boiling water or gravy. The negroes do not dislike piram^ 
but they are sometimes too idle or too much fatigued to take 
tbe trouble of cooking their victuals ; and theriefore they eat 
the ^nn^a dry, and their salt meat with it, after having 
smoke-dried the latter upon a wooden skewer. The disordi^i^ 
which is said to proceed from constantly eating dry Jhrinha 
is die dropsy. The flour of the mandioc swells considerably 
when it is moistened: if the expansion takes place in thOv 
stomadi it may be injurious, and this may perhaps afford 
some reason for the opinion of the BraziUiEms upon the 
subject. ' 

N S 
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it is sold* The amejl is however entirely re- 
moved after the Jarinha has been for some, 
minutes upoa the oven. * 

THE GOCO-TBEE. 

ThB sandy soils of the coaAt in which this 
plant seems to delight would, if. they were not 
cultivated with ht^ remain almost useless ; but 
from the produce which the coco-tree yields 
they are rendered very valuable* The landar 
which are occupied by this plant aloi» yield 
ai settled income to the owners of them without 
much labojur; whilst, the cultiva^n of any 
oibe^ required coosiderable toil -y^ however the 
long period, of from five to seveB yeajs, whidi 

* D}M Tertre mentions the (pne practice, — i^Bteepoig the 
xnandioc, and says that the savages were in the habit << De 
Id sicker au soieit et Vecorce s*ostant tteUe-mesmey Us pUlent 
le Tnan^oc dtn$s nn iOoHier^ pour h recMre en Jkrine^ ^ih 
timngeni san» atUr6 cetmon/' -*- Hifltoire clfis 4kntille»y to. 
tom.ii. p. 114. 

Labat says, that the maroon negroes used to prepare it ii^ 
the two following ways : '' C*est de la couper par morceauxy 
et de le mettre tremper dans Veau courante des rivieres ou de* 
ravines pendant sept ou huit heures* Le tnovement deVeau 
Quvre les pores^ de la racine et entraine ce trop de substance^ 
]^ sec^nde maniere est de le mettre cuire tout entier sous la 
braise. L' action dujeu met ses parties en mouvement et onle 
mange comme onjait des ckataignes ott des patates sons auame- 
qrainte.** — Nouveau Voyage^ Sou torn- L p* 410- 
, I.think th^ m^ negroes must hav^ been accustgayed by 
degrees, to paling tlie numdioc In this manner^. I should n^ot 
be willing to recommend either of these ways of cooking it». 
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the tree reqidies before it bears fruity catinot 
fail to be oonsideTed as a drawback tipoit the 
profits which it ultimately affords, and upcnn the 
great age to which it arrives. However perhaps 
there are few trees of equal size that yield frtnt 
in so short a periods It is a most valuable pro* 
diiction, of which every part is appropriated to 
some useful purpose. The Bradlians say, that 
it affords to them both food and shelter ; of the 
trunk and of the leaves their huts are built ; of 
its fibrous roots baskets are made, and cordage 
of the outward husk. Its fruit renders to them 
meat and drink, and an excellent oil is Kkewise 
to be obtained by skimming the juice which may 
be pressed from the pu^. The coco is in ge- 
neral use in cookery amoog att ranks of people, 
and it forms one of the chief articles of internal 
trade.* When a plantation of this tree is about 
to be established, the ripe cocos from which the 
plants are to be reared are placed in the ground, 
about twelve inches below the surface, in long 
and almost united rows, for the convenience of 
being watered. They are frequently placed in 
this manner, under the eaves of houses, which 
saves much trouble, for by the accimiutation 



,'i 



* *^ Le$ Espanhok en /ont des ia$se» paurprewHae le ct^ 

colat. J 'en ai vd de tr^ belles bien trwiHiiOSeSf eifeffyiSy em>r 

richies tTargerU sur un pied d'argpU^ e^ d* MM$ree Mrtm fki 

Jait d'un autre morceau de cocos bien cisu^.'* 'mmJSM^Mm 

VoyagPy Sec. tpnu iiu p* 273. 

N 4 
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of water from the hottse«t<^ each shower of 
rain produces sufficient moisture, and the owner 
is relieved from any fiurther trouble in this re^^ 
spect. At the expiration of five months the 
shoots begin to make their appearance above 
ground, and at the end of twelve montlis from^ 
the time that the cocos were first put into the 
earthy the young plants may be removed. "^ 
They are then placed at the distance of eight 
OF tevk yards from each other, upon the land 
that has been cleared for the purpose of re-^ 
ceiving them. As soon as they have once taken 
root, and by far the major pai:t of them fail not 
so to do, very little care is necessary. They 
must however be preserved tolerably free from 
brush wood> at least during the first years; and 
indeed at all times the fruitfukiess of the ti*ee 
will be increased, if it is allowed its due 
space-^^t . 

^ THE CARRAPATO OR CASTOR TRElfi. 

This plant may be, as well as the coco^ 

reared in sandy soils, but it will flourish with. 

« 

* \< On pretend ^ue Varhre est autant d'annies d rapporter 
du Jfruit, qu'il a etd de moU en terrey woant depousser son, 
germe" — Nouveau Voyage, &c. torn. iii. p. 267. 

Labat does not however vouch for the truth of the state- 
ment. '- He speaks of the cabbage of the coco-tree being 
very good; and I agree with him. A coco-tree was cut 
down 'at 'Itamaraca, and the vicar ^nt me the cabbage, o^ 
which s^eral dishes were made, and they were excellent. 

f Vide Appendix for a farther account of the coco-tree^' ' 
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Ifnc^e luxuriance upon those that are of a richer 
kind. The oil, which is extracted from the 
seed) is in general use for lamps and other pur- 
poses, but neither is it eaten, nor known as a 
medicine ; but it is administered as an' outward 
application. It is given to animals that have 
drank the juice of the mandioc, and is sometimes 
successful in forcing the poison back from the 
stomach. The plant is much cultivated, but 
it is frequently to be seen growing sponta- 
neously. * 

BRAZIL WOOD. 

The wood from which is extracted the beau- 
tiful red dye, which is so much esteemed in 
Europe, is, I believe, generally supposed to be 
peculiar t to the country to which it has given 
a name, t It is often called in Pernambuco 
(from whence, I imagine, that it is exclusively 

"* Labat was a most determined experimental eater, and 
therefore I was not surprisedjt meeting with the following 
expression of regret : ^^ Je suis JachS de n*avoir pas expiri' 
menti pendant que jfHau aux isles^ si cette htiUe ne seroit pas 
honne h manger'' — Nouveau Voyage, &c. torn. iil. p. 283. 
I wish he had. 

f Mr. Clarkson, in his work on the Impolicy of the Slave 
Trade, p. 13. and 14., mentions that a small billet was brought 
to England irom the coast of Africa among a parcel of bar- 
wool ; that ^* it was found to produce a colour that emulated 
the ciurmine,^ and was deemed to be so valuable in the dying 
trade, that an offer was immediately made of sixty guineas 
per ton for any quantity that cotild be procured." 
X History of Brazil, vol. i. p. 19. 
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exported) poo da Rainka, or Quel's wood» 
owing to the circumstance of the trade in it 
being a government monopoly} and it is ex^ 
ported to Europe on account of the Crown. 
No care has been taken to prevent the scarcity 
of the wood, and indeed its ultimate extir- 
pation ; it is cut down unmercifully wherever 
it is met with by the (^cers who are appointed 
for this purpose, without any regard being paid 
to the size of the tree. No plantationB hav^ 
been formed of it, and consequently it is now 
rarely to be seen, within many leagues of the 
coast. The labour which is required in ob- 
taining it is now considerable, for the weight of 
the wood renders its conveyance very difficult 
upon the backs of horses, and this is the only 
manner in which it can be carried. The pay 
which is given by the government to the carriers 
is below the usual rate for work equally labo- 
rious, and therefore a wide source of oppression 
is aflimrded. The earlier receives with his load 
a slip of paper, declaring the weight of the 
wood which he is conveying ^ this is to be pre- 
sented by him at the Intendencia da Markka, 
or dock-yard at Recife, and he must wait until the 
wood is again weighed and the paper counter- 
signed, before he can return home. These men 
are delayed sometimes for several days, before 
they are permitted to return; and they find 

that it is their interest to make many presents 

1% 
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to the inferior officers^ that they may be quickly 
dispatched. Here the old i»ystem of indififereiice 
to what is just still most glariiigiy continues* 
This account of the treatment of the men who 
convey the wood, I received from several who 
bad been employed in the business. 

If the tnule in the wood was to be laid opm^ 
it would only tend to its scarcity still more 
speedily than under the existing system j but 
as soon as it became scarce, it would be ren- 
dered an object worthy of cultivation : however^ 
as long as it is to be obtained in its wild state^ 
^nd enormous profits can be made, the govern* 
ment will probably continue to supply the 
market on their own account. Every sugar- 
plantation might cultivate a great number of 
these trees, without any additional Iffltid being re» 
quired to be cleared for the purpose of plants 
ing them. The fences of the Cercados^ or fields, 
might be strengthened by the addition of the 
Brazil inserted at intervals ; instead of other 
trees^ bemg used in this way. 

I never saw the plant, but I have heard if 
described in the following manner. It is not 
a lofty tree ; and at a short distance from the 
ground, innumerable- branches spring forth and 
extend in every direction in a straggling, irre- 
gular, and uii^leasing manner. Practice is 
requisite to obtain a knowledge of the tree, for 
the valuable portion of it is the heart, and the 
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outward coat of wood has not any peculiarity. 
The leaves are small, and never cover the 
branches luxuriantly. * 

The Tatajuba, or Fustic. — This is a spe- . 
cies of wood producing a yellow dye, which is 
well known in England. It is of spontaneous* 
growth. A demand has lately been made for 
it,i and destruction has followed wherever the 
plant can be met with. 

. The Feijam, or Kidney Bean, is {Wanted- ia 
, April and May with- the mandioc. It is much 
used in the neighboiurhood of the coast by the 
free part of the population, but is not produced 
in sufEicient quantities to fprm a common food 
for the negroes. When it is cooked with the 
juice of the pulp of the coconut it . majs^es a 
most excellent dish. In the cotton-districts it 
forms one of the chief articles of the negroes*' 
food. 

MiLHo, or Maize, is planted with mandioe, 
and sometimes in the cane-fields; but as the 
best crop is obtained by planting it widi the 
iQandioc in January, few persons sow it at any 
other time. In the inland districts it is sown 



"^ Labat is much enraged^ in his work of the Voyage du 
Cheoalier des Marchais a Cayenne f &c. at the idea of the 
Portuguese monopolizing the trade in Brazil wood, by per- 
suading all the world that the. only true wood came from 
Pemambucoy or Femambourg^ as he calls it. He imagines 
that the Brazil is the same as the logwood. 
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with the cotton, and in such situations yields 
more plentifully than in the lands which border 
u{>on the coast. Boiled maize is a common 
breakfast for the slaves in the cotton districts ; 
the dish resembles thick peas^ soup, and is far 
from being unpalatable if sugar or treacle is 
added. The people caU it ang^ de mtlho. 

The Banana Plant is too well known to 
take up much space here. There are in Per- 
nambuco three species of it ; the banana curta 
or short banana; this is a small fruit, not ex- 
ceeditig two inches in length; — the banana 
compridat or long banana, which is the plantain ; 
— and lately the third species has been intro- 
duced, and has obtained tbe strange name of 
the banana de qtuitro vintemSy or four vintems 
banana, because the clusters of the fruit are 
so large that each cluster may be sold for four 
vintemSf — rscther more than 5d. I do not think 
that as much utility is derived from the plant 
as it is capable of affording ; it is not so gene- 
rally used as a food by the negroes, as it ought 
to be. The banana curta^ with dry farinha^ is 
a common breakfast among people of colour. * 

* The long banana or plantain appears to be of much more 
importance in Demarary and tlie adjoining colonies, for Mr. 
Bolingbroke says, ^' Thia coast (between the Essequibo and 
Pomaroon rivers) possesses a considerable advantage over the 
other sea-coasts, from its being able to rear any quantity <^ 
plahtwns.'* — Voyage to the Demarary, &c. p. 115.; and at 
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The Batatas. — Of these there are several 
species ^ but that which I had the most oppor«> 
tunities of seeing was the batata roa:a^ or parpie 
potatoe, which is so called from the pmple tii^ 
of the pulp after it has been boiled ; this is the 
best of die tribe. The taste is pleasant, and 
would be still more so^ if it was not rather 

-^ '• ^ 

p. 87. he speaks of the same fruit being the <' negroes* chief 
food." 

Labat mentioDs a «e«i8 of rendering the banana service- 
able in trarelling ; and as the ingredients of his receipt aire 
all of thmn good, the mixture must, I should imagine, be 
likewise good, and therefore I insert it for the benefit of 
those who ihay, as I have been, be raudx in want of Mme- 
thing palatable, when crossing the Searik«Meirim. <^ Ceux 
qui veulent/aire cette pdfe avec flus de soiriy font eTabord 
seeker les bananes uu four ou au soleily puis Us les gragent, Us 
y mdent ensuite du sucrepUiy avec un peu depondre de canelky 
de gfrqffle ei de gingemlMt^f ttaU soft peu defurine et un bkaec 
d^mifpwr Uer touies ces ckoses emetMcf aprh qu'elles oni 
itepaitriee avec un peu d* eau de Jkur d'arange" — Nouveau 
Voyage, &c. torn. iii. p. 314. Fewer ingredients might be 
made use of. 

Du Tertre sajs of the banana, '^ Quand en le coupe en 
voit une belie creia imjprimee sur chaque trongon $ c^est qui a 
fait croire cL plusieurs que ce fruit est le meme qtC Adam 
mangea dans le Paradis terrestre/* Src. «— Histoire des An- 
tilles, &c. tom.ii. p. 140. 

Labat qpeaks of the same story, but adds, ^^ Adampowooit 
avoir meUieure v4e que nous^ ou la craix de ces bananes ^oit 
mceiury^^rMfe/'^N-Nouveaa Voyage^ Ac torn. iii. p. 307* I 
was once desired by a jfeaziiian woman of colour to cut the 
banana lengthways, and not acraBS», for by the latter manner 
of dividing the finiit, I sbouU cut llie Cruxde Noeso SeahoTf 
Our Saviour's Cross. 
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sweet. The batata is a creeping plant, and is 
re^produced from the roots, or from the sprouts 
of the branches. If the branches of roots that 
have been pulled up, remain upon the ground, 
and a shower of rain falls sodn after they have 
been broken off, their vegetation will recom- 
mence. The batatas are at present planted 
more as a luxury for the planter's house than 
as food for the negroes; but I do not think 
that there is any plant which is more capable, 
or even so capable, of affording assistance to 
the mandioc as this ; and pa^haps it might sup- 
ply its place. The mandioc should be sup- 
pLanted, if any thinir else could be discovered 
ranswer the pur^ of a staple article of 
food ; for it is uncertain in yielding its crops, 
and requires the best land. To nether of these 
disadvantages wodld, I rather think, the batata 
be found subject. The European potatoe has 
been planted, in several instances, at Pemam- 
buco; the first crop is as well tasted as the 
roots from which it was produced, but the po- 
tatoes were small; a second crop, being ob- 
tained from the same family of roots, has been 
sweetish, and on advancing, the potatoes becoime 
still more similar to the batata of the cpuntry. * 

* Labat says, that ^* La patate est une espece depomme de 
terre que appr^che assez de ce qu'on appeUe en France les 
Taupinambwrs" — Nouveau Voyage, &c, torn. iJ. p. 4?00. 
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Yet the plants appear to be totally different 
from each other, for the Brazil batah or potatoe 
is produced from a creeper. 

Tobacco is planted upon almost all the sugar- 
plantations, and by a majority of persons of the 
lower classes, for their own use. A consider- 
able quantity is imported from the southern 
provinces of Brazil into Pemambuco. The 
ants do not molest the plant, but in the parts 
of the country which are much infested by 
these insects, the peasants mix the seed of. the 
tobacco with wood ashes before they strew with 
it the ground which they are about to sow. 
The ants have an antipathy to the ^hes, and 
thus the seed is preserved. 

Rice is very little cultivated in Pemambuco ; 
but at Marahham it forms the second object of 
trade. The use of it in Pemambuco is incon- 
fidfrable, from the idea that it is unwholesome 
for the negroes ; and indeed I never met with 
any of the Africans who preferred it to other 
kinds of food. ^ 

Coffee and Cacao are yet planted as expe- 



Du Tertre says, '* Lorsque les ouragans ont tant dejbis 
ravagS les monyocs de nos isles^ on a taujours eu recours aux 
patatesy sans lesqueUes bien du monde auroit pery dejaim" 
And again, << Tous les inatinSf c*est une cousfume generate 
par toutes les isles de faire cuyre ftein une chaudiere depatates 
pour dejettner" — Histoire dos Antilles, &c. torn. H, p^ 11^ 
and 119. 
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riments, for their introduction into Pemambuco 
is recent. * 

Ipecacuanha.— Although this is at present 
only to be found in a wild state, I have inserted 
it here, for it must shortly take its place among 
cultivated plants. The small quantity exported 
is procured by the Indians and other persons of 
the same rank and habits of life, in the thickest 
woods. It thrives most in the shade. The 
plant is destroyed also by many of the larger 
kinds of game, to which it serves as food. 
There are two species of it which are distin- 
guished by the names of white and black Ipeca- 
cuanha ; the latter is that which is used for me- 
dicinal purposes in Europe, t The white is used 

^ Labat says, in speaking of cacao, ^^ Onne manque jamaU 
de planter du manioc en m^e terns qu'on met les amandes en 
ierrer This is done for the purpose of defending the plant 
from the sun. "On arrache le manioc au bout de douze ou 
quinze mots" — " et sur le champ on en plante (Tautres, mats 
en moindre quantitSj cest a dire, quon ne met quun rang de 
Jbsses au milieu des aUees ;" and he recommends that the 
water-melon, the common melon, and such like plants should 
be down between the mandioc and the cacao-trees. — Nou- 
yeau Voyage, &c tom. vi. p. 397, 398. 

f Labat is angry at a notion which was entertained in his 
time by some people, that the black Ipecacuanha was only 
to be found near to the gold mines in the interior of Rio de 
Janeiro. He speaks of a third species of Ipecacuanha, 
which he distinguishes by the epithet of grisy and he like- 
wise mentions the white kind ; both of these, he says, answer 
the some purpose as the black, but a larger dose is required. 
— Nouveau Voyage, &c. tom. vi. p. 29. 

VOL. XI. O 
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by the Bruiliaae in cakb and cougfas, and is 
taken to purify the blood after a fever. 

Ginger is indigenous, but is now rarely to be 
found in a wild state. * The white ginger is that 
which is in general use. 

Malagueta Peppsr is a small shrub which is 
to be seen under the eaves of almost every cot- 
tage. The pods are of a bright scarlet colour, 
of about one inch in length, and one quarter in 
breadth. It is a hardy plant ; for althougb it 
droops under excessive drought, it is seldom 
destroyed by it. Oft;en are to be seen at the 
same time, and upon the same bush, the blos^ 
soms, and the green and the ripe scarlet pods. 
Wherever this shrub sfHrings up care is taken of 
it ; for the people of all ranks are from habit al- 
most unable to eat their food without the fMla-^ 
gtceta. The pods are bruised when about to be 
used, and either form an ingredient in every 
dish, or they are served up in all the sauces, t 

* ** Vieyra, in his letters, mentioiis a received tradition 
that Emanuel ordered all the spice plants to be rooted up, 
lest the Indian trade should be injtiredy and that ginger was 
the only spice which escaped, because it was under ground. 
He does not appear to have recollected the imposstbititj of 
eiirfying such an order into eflfbct upon a continent." — His* 
tory of Brazil, vol. i., note to p. 92. Dr. Arruda aKttdes to 
this order in his Discurso sohre a utUidade da instituiipttm de 
jardims, &c^ And he adds that a fbw cianamon trees at 
Pemambuco escaped as weU as the ginger, p. 8. 

f << On one article, guinea-grains or nudi^uetta^pepper, 
the duty has been doubled ; not with a view of increasing 



The pknenia di cMrOi &f s^^nted ^6pp«», is 
Iftewige dommoiiy but it requires taot^ cAW in 
rtinngj and is a iimallef shi^iib thftfi the nrnkt^ 
gwta, Th6 pods tatt of a bright t^ 'm gig^^ol^ 
bat somatimes th^y are, isatiif allj^ df ft pale yel- 
lim cdk^uf } thf^^f are fomA^ aild about the fti^ 
of a €1^ appte^ 

TfiA ii» sitated to be itidig^iiouB m Bra^L * A 
priesrt of constdefable deputation ^ a botanist, 
told me that be had ditcov^ed thig plant in the 
mighbmrbood of Olinda ^ but afl^rwaf ds agdln 
be infoffffied me that he tras afraid he had been 
too sanguine, t 

^ fci ^ ft r t «> I td\ r » f »T t m m g cK-nr rm% r two r\rt trw m t <^ ^ m\ ku nr n m > 

the revenue, but of operating as a prohibition of the use of 
it, as it is supposed to have beeil extensively employed in the 
ijT^wlAg df maitJfqiior. Th^ l>h*ectdrs, however, have gteK 
reteon to doubt tke enibteDciB of the ddeterious qualities 
ascribed to this drug; as they find it to bQ universally 
esteemed in Africa one of the most wholesome of spices, and 
g«iert[lly used by tftie natives to season their food/'^ — Fourth 
Rej^ont of Ih* tKr^t^N-s 6f xht Afridaa Institution, p. 16. 

If this article and the malagueta of Brazil are the same, I 
should b« M:roW|gty kif^iiMd t<y ai^«e ^^Wa. the Itepoit; and 
inetoftift I eoucftive l6«t it itt not otfly hirn^sft b^t eTLtxemAy 
wkitomfte. A d«cott^]l of die podd is used^ aAiong the 
fQVsmitfy as air injeisiida in agtid^ disorders. 

* NoHciti9 M36* qttoted by Mt. So^k^y, Hi)»€oi*y df 
Br&2^^ vtfU ). pv 390« 

f LafoflX; saysl^ '* ^ F6g^d dk ^Sf il ar&tt na^feB^menf aux 
isUs, Toutes les terres lui sont propresy fen di dH en fwtn- 
f*^ d ia MMseierr^f" Afc.---Ndiiv6dU Voyage,- Set. torn, iv. 

H^ iftieiiti<M«i k 0)gtim^ and nnewm to he qiHte confident that 
the plant of which he speaks is the t^a shrub. 

o a 
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Horticulture has of late years been rapidly 
improving, and the markets of Recife are now 
well supplied with vegetables and roots. The 
gardeners are chiefly Portuguese, from the pro- 
vinces of the mother country, or from the 
Azores. Peas*, cabbages, and several other 
kinds of European vegetables and roots are to 
be purchased, besides others which are peculiar 
tp the country, such as manduhhns and yams. 
The European onion produces a small root of an 
oblong form t, which is known in Pemambuco 
under the name of ceboUnhOy as the diminutive 
of cebolaj an onion. The vine is to be seen in 
many of the gardens in the neighbourhood of 
Recife and of Olinda ; and formerly there were 
a great many at Conception upon the island of 
Itamaraca, but few now remain. No wine is 
made; The fruit-trees are some of those which 
are common to the southern parts of Europe, 
such as the orange t, the fig, and others, but no 

* ^^ Jljaut que les graines se naturaluent au paysy et quand 
tela est Jait^ eUes produisent d merveiUe. J*ai expermenti 
qu'aifani s4m4 des pois qui venoient de France, Us rappartoient 
trespeu, les seconds rappartoient davantage, mats le trowhnes 
produisoient d'une maniire extraordinaire pour le nombre, la 
grosseur, etja bont^" — Nouveau Voy^e, &c. torn* i. p. 367. 

f Du Tertre speaks of die same occurring in the Colum- 
bian Islands. 

1^ Again Labat, ** On employe le sue des oranges aigres 
avec un succes merveilleux et infaiBibk ^ guerir les vU^res 
quelque vieux et opiniMres -qt^Us puissent Itre" -— Nouveau 
Voyage, &c. torn. iii. p^ 254. 
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olives ; besides these, there are the manga, the 
jack, and a numerous list, some of which have 
been mentioned incidentally in the course of this 
volume ; but I have tarried already too long 
upon this branch of my subject, and must now 
proceed to something else. 



-•r- 



The orange is cut into two pieces, and is rubbe^ violently 
upon the sore. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

THE FREE IPOPULATION* 

npHE insufficiency of the population of Por- 
tugal to the almost unbounded plans of tjlfii 
rulers of that kingdom, has, in all probability, 
saved her South American possessions from the 
dreadful contests which are to be apprehended 
in the neighbouring Spanish colonies, between 
the Creole white inhabitants and those of colour. 
The struggle yet rages with exterminating vio- 
lence between the descendants of Europeans, 
bom in South America, and the natives of Old 
Spain; but when this is at an end, another 
equally, if not more destructive, is to be looked 
for between the former and their countrymen 
of mixed casts. The appeal which the Creole 
whites have made to the people, and the declara- 
tions which they have publicly set forth, of di- 
recting their proceedings by their voice; the 
exposure of those abstract principles of govern- 
ment which are so delightful in theory, but so 
difficult of execution, will, most probably, bring 
down upon their heads the destruction which 
has thus been courted. In the Portuguese South 
American dominions, circumstances have di- 
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reqted that there should be no division of caste^ 
and Teiy few of those degrading and moi^t gall* 
ing distinctions which have been made by all 
other nations in the management of their colo- 
nies« That this was not intended by the mother^ 
country, but was rather submitted to from 
necessity^ is to be discovered in some few r^gu- 
laticms, which plainly show, that if Portugal 
could have preserved the superiority of the 
whites, she would, as well as bee neighbours^ 
have established laws for this purpose. The 
rulers of Portugal wished to colonise to an un« 
limited extent ; but their country did not possess 
a population sufficiently numerous for their mag« 
uificent plans. Adventurers left their own coan« 
try to settle in the New Wodd, who were litei* 
rally adv^iturers; for they had not any settled 
plans of life, and they were without families^ 
Persons of established habits, who had the wish 
to follow any of tlie ordinary means of gaining a 
livelihood, found employment at home ; neither 
could Portugal spare them, nor did they wish to 
leave their native soil. There was no super- 
abundance of population, and therefore every 
man might find occupation at home, if he had 
steadiness to look for it ; there was no division 
in pditical or religions opinion ; there was no 
necessity fw emigration, save that which wets 
urged by crimes. Thus the generality of the 
men who embarked in the expeditions which 

o 4 
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were fitted out for Brazil, were unaccompanied 
by females, and therefore, naturally, on their 
arrival in that country, they married, or irregu- 
larly connected themselves with Indian women, 
and subsequently with those of Africa. It is 
true .that orphan girls were sent out by. the go- 
vernment of Portugal *, but these were neces- 
sarily few in number. In the course of another 
' generation, the colonists married the women of 
mixed casts, owing to the impossibility of obtain- 
ing those of their own colour ; and the frequency 
of the custom, and the silence of the laws upon 
tlie subject, removed all idea of degradation, in 
thus connecting themselves. Still the European 
notions of superiority were not entirely laid 
aside, and these caused the passing of some re- 
gulations, by which white persons were to enjoy 
certain privileges. Thus, although the form of 
trial for all casts is the same, in certain places 
only can capital punishments be inflicted upon 
the favoured race ; the people of colour are not 
eligible to some of the chief offices of govern- 
ment, nor can they become members of the 
priesthood. 

From the mildness of the laws, however, the 
mixed casts have gained ground considerably ; 
the regulations which exist against them are 
evadedi or rather they have become obsolete^ 

* History of Brazil^ voK i. p. 216. 
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Berhaps the heroic conduct of Camaram aiid 
Henrique Dias, the Indian and negro chieftains, 
in the famous and most interesting contest be- 
tween the Pernambucans and the Dutch, and 
the honours subsequently granted by the crown 
of Portugal to both of them, may have led to 
the exaltation of the general character of the 
much-'injured varieties of the human species of 
which they were members. Familiarity be- 
tween the chieftains of the several corps must 
be the consequence of their embarkation in the 
same cause, when the war is one of skirmishes, 
of ambuscades, of continual alarm, of assistance 
constantly aflforded to each other ; a patriotic 
war against a foreign invader, in which diffe- 
rence of religion exists, and each party mortally 
hates the other. On these occasions all men 
are equal, or he only is superior whose 
strength and whose activity surpasses that of 
others. The amalgamation of casts which 
is caused by this consciousness of equality 
could not have had a fairer field for its full 
accomplishment, than the war to which I have 
alluded ; and the friendships which were form- 
ed under these circumstances would not easily 
be broken off. Although the parties who had 
been so united might have been, in their situ- 
ations in life, very far removed from each other, 
still the participation of equal danger must 
render dear the companions in peril, and make 
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the feelings which had been roused on these 
occasions of long duration ; they would continue 
to act» long after the cessation of the series of 
occurrences which had called them forth. 

The free population of Brazil at the present 
time consists of Europeans ; Braanliansi that is, 
white persons bom in Brazil ; mulattos, that is, 
the mixed cast between the whites and blacks, 
and all the varieties into which it can branch ; 
mamalucos, that is, the mixed cast between the 
whites and Indians, and all its varieties ; Indians 
in a domesticated state, who are called gene* 
rally Caboclos ; and those who still remain in 
a savage state, and are called generally Ta- 
puyas ; negroes born in Brazil, and mannmitted 
Africans ; lastly. Mestizos, that is, the mixed 
cast between the Indians and negroei* Of 
slaves, I shall speak by-and*by more at large ; 
these are Africans, creole negroes^ nmlattos, 
and mestizos. The maxim of the civil law, 
partus seqidtur wnirem^ is in force here as well 
as in the colonies of other nations. * 



* This was not the case at one time m the French ishods • 
^ Qjuand qudfike conifnandetir abuse (Tune negre^ Venjmt 
mulastre qui en vient est libre, et lephre est oblig4 de le nour^ 
fir ei dk fentretenirjusqu^a Vige de douze am, sans ^amende 
a iaqueUe il e^ eneere candmmni."^ — UiaCoure des AntiBes, 
&£• torn. ii» p. 460. 

Labat tells u& that *.* Le rot a fait revivrepar sa Declara" 
iiou la hi Romainey qui veut que les en fans suivens le sort du 
ventrt qui In a portezy** and diis rerlval toek phee in f6?4> 
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These several mixtures of the human race 
h$i.ye their shades of differeuce of chaxacter as 
Well as of colour. First we must treat of the 
whites. The Europeans who are not in ofiic^ 
or who are not military men, are, generally 
speaking, adventurers who have arrived in that 
country with little or no capital. .These men com- 
mence their career in low situations of life, but 
by parsimony and continual exertion directed 
to one end, that of amassing money, they often 
attain their object, and pass the evening of their 
lives in opulence. These habits fail not, often** 
time^, to give a bias to their dispositions, which 
is unaUied to generosity and liberality. They 
look down upon the Brazilians, or rather they 
wiish to consider themselves superior to them ; 
and until lately the government took no pain» 
to remove the jealousy which existed between 
the two descjriptions of white persons ; and even 
now, not so much attention is paid to the sub* 
J9Ct as its great importance seems to require.^ 

The Brazilian white man of large property. 



wheo the king took tbe islands from the Companies which 
had held them during his pleasure. — Nouveau Voyage, &c. 
torn. ii. p. 192. 

* The majodfty of the dergj of^FBmambuooy both togular 
and secidary are gS BraziUan pasontage. The Goveinos is 
an European, and so are the major part of the chief officers^ 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical ; but the bishop is a Bra- 
izilkm, and 99 is the euviehr. 
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who draws his descent from the first donatory 
of a province, or whose family has for some 
generations enjoyed distinction, entertains a- 
high opinion of his own importance, which may 
sometimes appear ridiculous ; but which much 
oftener leads him to acts of generosity, — to the 
adoption of liberal ideas, — to honourable con- 
duct. If he has been well educated, and has 
had the good fortune to have been instructed 
by a priest whose ideas are enlightened, who 
gives a proper latitude for difference of opinion, 
who tolerates as he is tolerated, then the cha- 
racter of a young Brazilian exhibits much to 
admire. Surrounded by numerous relatives, 
and by his immediate dependants, living in a 
vast and half-civilised country, he is endued 
with much independence of language and be- 
haviour, which are softened by the subordination 
which has been imbibed during his course of 
education. That this is general, I pretend not 
to say ; few persons are instructed in a proper 
manner; and again, few are those who profit by the 
education which they have received ; but more 
numerous are the individuals who now undergo 
necessary tuition, for powerful motives have 
arisen to urge the attainment of knowledge. 

I have heard it often observed, and I cannot 
help saying that I think some truth is to be at- 
tached to the remark, in the coimtry of which 
I am treating, that women are usually less 
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lekiient to their slaves than men, but this doubt- 
less proceeds from the ignorant state in which 
they are brought up y they scarcely receive any 
education, and have not the advantages of ob- 
taining instruction from communication with 
persons who are unconnected with their own 
Way of life ; of imbibing new ideas from general 
conversation. They are born, bred, and con- 
tinue i^urrounded by slaves without receiving 
any check, with high notions of superiority, 
without any thought that what they do is wrong. 
Bring these women forwards, educate them, 
treat them as rational, as equal beings, and 
they will be in no respect inferior to their 
countrymen ; the fault is not with the sex, but 
in the state of the human being. As soon 
as a child begins to crawl, a slave of about its 
own age and of ^the same sex is given to it as a 
plajrfellow, or rather as a plaything ; they grow 
up together, and the slave is made the stock 
upon which the young owner gives vent to 
passion ; the slave is sent upon all errands, and 
receives the blame of all unfortunate accidents ; 
—in fact the white child is thus encourajged to 
be overbearing, owing to the false fondness of 
its parents. Upon the boys the ^effect is less 
visible in after-life, because the world curbs aitd 
checks them, but the girls do not stir from home, 
and therefore have no opportunities of wearing 
off these pernicious habits. It is only surpris- 
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ing that BO many excellent women nhould be 

found among them^ and by no means dtran^ 

that the disposition of some of them should be 

iojmred by this unfortunate direction of their 

infant years. 

As vegetation rapidly advances in such cli^ 

mates, so the animal sooner arrives at maturity 
than in those of less genial i^armth ; and here 
again education is rendered doubly necessary to 
lead the mind to new ideas, to curb the passions^ 
to give a sense of honour, and to instil feelings 
of that species of pride which is so necessary to 
a becoming line of conduct. The state of so- 
ciety, the climate, and the celibacy of the nii^ 
iperous priesthood, cause the number of illegt'- 
timate children to be very great ; but here the 
roda dos engeitados, and a custom which shows 
the natural goodness of the people, prevent the 
Sequent occurrence of infanticide, or rather 
fender it almost unknown. An infant ia fre- 
quently during the night laid at the door of a 
rich person, and cm being discovered in the 
tncHming is taken in, and is almost invariably 
allowed to remain ^ it is brought up with the 
children c^ the house (if its colour is not too 
dark to admit of this), certainly as a dependaxif, 
^t not as a servant j however a conaideirable 
tinge of colour will not prevent it from being 
ireared with the white cbfldren. Theae engei^ 
tudM^ or rejected ones, as individvsds who are 
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SO circumstanced are called, are frequently to be 
met with, and I heard of few exceptions to the 
general kindness with which they are treated* 
Public feeling is much against the refusing to 
accept and rear an engeitado ; the owner of a 
house, who is in easy circumstances, and yet 
sends the infant from his own door to the pub- 
lic institution which is provided for its reception, 
is generally spoken of in terms of indignation. 
Sometimes a poor man will find one of these 
presents at his door, and he will generally place 
it at the landholder's threshold on the follow* 
ing night ; this is accounted excusable and even 
meritorious, for at the Great House the child has 
nearly a certainty of being well taken care of. 
• I have observed that, generally speaking, 
Europeans are less indulgent to their slaves than 
Brazilians ; the former feed them well, but they 
require from the poor wretches more labour than 
they can perform, whilst the latter allow the 
affiiirs of their estates to continue in the way in 
which it has been accustomed to be directed. 
This difference between the two descriptions of 
owners is easily accounted for ; the European 
has probably purchased part of his slaves on 
credit, and has during the whole course of his 
Ufe made the accumulation of riches his chief 
object. The Brazilian inherits his estate, and as 
nothing urges him to the necessity of obtaining 
large, profits, he continues the course that has 
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been pointed out to him by the former possessore* 
His habits of quietude and indolence have led 
him to be easy and indifferent, and although 
he may not provide for the maintenance of his 
slaves with so much care as the European, still 
they find more time to seek for food themselves. 
That avaricious spirit which deliberately works 
a man or a brute animal * until it is unfit for 
farther service, without any regard to the well- 
being of the creature, which is thus treated as a 
mere machine, as if it was formed of wood or 
iron, is however seldom to be met with in those 
parts of the country which I visited. Instances^ 
of cruelty occur, (as has been, and will yet be 
seen,) but these proceed from individual depra<* 
vity, and not from systematic, cold-blooded, * 
calculating indifference to the means by which a 
desired end is to be compassed. 

Notwithstanding the relationship of the mu- 
lattos on one side to the black race, they consi- 
der themselves superior to the mamalucos ; they 
lean to the whites, and from the light in which 
the Indians are held, pride themselves upon 
being totally unconnected with th^m. Still the 
mulattos are conscious of their connection with 
men who are in a state of slavery, and that many 
persons even of their own colour are under these 
degraded circumstances j they have therefore 

« Our wicked >8tage-coach ancL poet-chaise systenu 
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always a feeling of inferiority in the company of 
white men, if these white men are wealthy and 
powerful. This inferiority of rank is not so 
much felt by white persons in the lower walks of 
life, and these are more easily led to become 
familiar with individuals of their own colour 
who are in wealthy circumstances. Still the 
inferiority which the mulatto feels is more that 
which is produced by poverty than that which 
his colour has caused, for he will be equally re- 
spectful to a person of his own cast who may 
happen to be rich. * The degraded state of the 
people of colour in the British colonies is most 
lamentable, t In Brazil, even the trifling regu- 
lations which exist against them remain unat- 
tended to. A mulatto enters into holy orders 
or is appointed a magistrate, his papers stating 
him to be a white man, but his appearance 
plainly denoting the contrary. In conversing 
on one occasion with a man of colour who was 
in my service, I asked him if a certain Capitam- 

* The term of* Senhor or Senhora is made use of to all free 
persons, whites, mulattos, and blacks, and in speaking to a 
freeman of whatever class or colour the manner of address is 
the same. Dr. Pinckard says, in his " Notes on the West- 
Indiesy" " the title of Mrs. se6^s to be reserved solely for 
the ladies from Europe, and the white Creoles, and to form 
a distinction between them and the women of colour of all 
classes and descriptions.*' 

f I refer the reader to Edwards* History of the West- 
Indies, vol. ii. 

VOL, II, P 
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mor was not a mulatto maa ; he answered, " he 
was, but is not now." * I begged him to ex- 
plain, when he added, " Can a Capitam^mof be 
a mulatto man ?*' t I was intimately sucquaint- 
ed with a priest, whose complexion and hair 
plainly denoted from whence he drew his origia; 
I liked him mupb : he was a well-educated and 
intelligent man. Besides this individiual instance^. 
I met with several others of tlie same description.. 
The regiments of miUtia^ which are called 
mulatto regiments, are so named from all the 
officers and men being of mixed casts ;, nor can 
white persons be admitted into them. The 
principal officers are men of property ; and the 
colonel, like the commander of any Othejj rcH 
giment, is only ameiiiable to the govejiM)jf of 
the province. In the whitq militia r^mejits,. 
the officers ought to be by law white mem j 
but in practice they are ratjaer reputed white 
men, for very little pains are taken to prove 
that there is no mixture of bloody Great num« 
bers of the soldiers belonging to the regiments 
which are officered by white, men,, are mulattos, 
aiid other, persons of colour. The regiments 
erf the line, likewise, (as I have elsewhere said,) 
admit into the ranks all persons exc^ptin^. ne- 
groes and Indians ; but the afficers^ of these 
must prove nobility of birth ; however, as Cer- 

* " Eray porrnn ja nam he" 

f " Pois Senhor Capitam'tnor pode ser muhttof*' 
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taiii degrees of nobility have been conferred 
upon persons in whose families there is much 
mixture of blood, this proof cannot be regard- 
ed* as being required against the mulatto or 
mamaluco part of the population. Thus an Eu- 
rbp^^n adventurer could libt obtain a cpmmis* 
sioii in these regiments, whilst a Brazilian whose 
fa:mily has distinguished itself in the province 
in former times will prove his eligibility with- 
out regard to the blood which runs in his 
veins. He is noble, let that flow from whence 
it may. * 

The late colohelof the mulatto regiment of 
Recife, by name Nogiieira, went to Lisbon, and 
returned to Pernambuco with the order of Christ, 
which the Queen had conferred upon him.t. 
A chief person of one of the provinces is the 
son 'of a white man and a woman of colour ; he 
has received ah exceHeht education, is of a 
generous disposition, and entertains most liberal 
vi^Ws upon all subjects. He has been made a 

^ To this statement some explanation is necessary, owing 
to tfte" r^gidatldns of the Portuguese ndilitary service. Pri- 
vates ^r^ sometimes raised to commissions by the intermediate ' 
steps of corporab, quarter-masters, and sergeants ; these men 
gun their ensigncies without any relation to their birth ; and 
though a ' decidedly' dark-coloured mulatto might not be so 
raised, a' Eut^peah of loW birt!h' would. It is to enable a 
man to become a cad^t, and th^n an officer without serving 
in the ranks, that requires nobility of birth. 

\ The son of this riian is a priest. 

p 2 
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colonel, and a degree of nobility has been con- 
ferred upon him ; likewise the Regent is sponsor 
to one of his children. Many other instances 
might be mentioned. Thus has Portugal, of 
late years from policy, continued that system 
into which she was led by her peculiar circum- 
stances in former times. Some of the wealthy 
planters of Pemambuco, and of the rich inhabi- 
tants of Recife, are men of colour. The major 
part of the best mechanics are also of mixed 
blood. 

It is said that mulattos make bad masters ; 
and this holds good oftentimes with persons of 
this description, who have been in a state of 
slavery, and become possessed of slaves of their 
own, or are employed as managers upon estates. 
The change of situation would lead to the same 
consequences in any race of human beings, and 
cannot be accounted peculiar to the mixed casts. 
I have seen mulattos of free birth as kind, as 
lenient, and as forbearing to their slaves and 
other dependants as any white man. 

Marriages between white men and women of 
colour are by no means rare, though they are 
sufficiently so to cause the circumstance to be 
mentioned when speaking of an individual who 
has connected himself in this manner j but this is 
not said with the intent of lowering him in the 
estimation of others. Indeed +he remark is only 
made if the person is a planter of any import- 
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tance, and the woman is decidedly of dark 
colour, for even a considerable tinge will pass 
for white ; if the white man belongs to the lower 
orders, the woman is not accounted as being 
unequal to him in rank, unless she is nearly 
black. The European adventurers often marry 
in this manner, which generally occurs when 
the woman has a dower. The rich mulatto 
families are often glad to dispose of their daugh- 
ters to these men, although the person who has 
been fixed upon may be in indifferent circum- 
stances ; for the colour of the children of their 
daughters is bettered, and from the well-known 
prudence an4 regularity of this set of men, a 
large fortune may be hoped for even from 
very small beginnings. Whilst I was at Jagua- 
ribe, I was in the frequent habit of seeing a 
handsome young man, who was a native of the 
island of St. Michael's. This person happened 
to be with me on one occasion when the com- 
mandant from the Sertam was staying at my 
house. The commandant asked him if he could 
read and write, and being answered in the 
negative, said, " Then you will not do,** and 
turning to me, added, " 1 have a commis- 
sion from a friend of mine to take with me 
back to the Sertam a good-looking young Por- 
tuguese of regular habits, who can read and 
write, for the purpose of marrying him to his 

p 3 
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daughter." These kind of\cpnimiss\o.ns (emppU' 
mend(jLs) are not upjiisu^l. 

Still the Brazilians of high bijrth and l,arge 
property jio not like to intermarry with pjeraQfj3 
whose mixture of blood is per^ app^reijt, 9ii4 
hence arise peculiar circumstances. A man of 
this description ]becomes attached to a Y^om^xif>f 
colour, connects himself with her, apjj t^^J^ 
her to his home, where jshe is in a s^ort jdme 
even visited by married women j she governs 
his household affairs, acts and consider^ t^fSjeJ^ 
as his wife, and frequently aftep jthp birjth of 
several children, when they are neither of thPW 
young, he marries her. In connections pf tjijs 
nature, the parties are more truly attached than 
in marriages between persons who belonged to 
two families of the first rank j for the latfer are 
entered into from convenience rathpr |:hg.n froip 
affection; indeed the parties, on some ppca- 
sions, do not see each other until a few days 
before the ceremony takes pjace. Ji ofiteR 
occurs, ^h^t inclination, necessity, qr conypn;- 
ence induce or oblige a man to separate frOflfV 
tlie person with whom he has tl^^s beei^ cqi^- 
nected ; in this case, he giyes her ^ pprtjon^ 
and she marries a man of her own ^ftftl^> TV^Q 
regards her rather as a widp\^ than a^ one whosp 
conduct has been inco^'rect. Instances of infi- 
delity in these women ^.ye ^:are ; they becp|np 
attached to the men with whom they cohabit. 
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and they direct the affitirs of the houses over 
which they are placed with the same 2eal that 
they would display if they had the right of com* 
mand over them. It is gteatly to the credit of 
the pe<^le of that countty that so much fidelity 
should be shown iX>n one side, and that this 
should so frequently, as it is, be rewarded by the 
other psuty, in the advancement of those who 
have behaved thus faithfully, to a respectable 
and adtnowledged situation in society. It 
should be recollected, too, that the merit of 
moral feelings must be judged of by the standard 
of the country, and not by our own institutions. 
I have only spoken above of what occurs among 
the planters ; for in large towns man is pretty 
inuch the same every where. 

The Mamalucos are more frequently to be 
seen in the Sertam than upon the coast. They 
are handsomer than the mulattos; and the 
women of this cast particularly surpass in beauty 
all others of the country ; they have the brown 
tint of mulattos, but their features are less 
blunt, and their hair is not curled. I do not 
think that the men can be said to possess more 
courage than the mulattos ; but whether from 
the knowledge which they have of being of free 
birth on both sides, or from residing in the in- 
terior of the country where government is more 
loose, they appear to have more independence 
of character, aftd to pay less deference to a 

p 4 
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white man than the mulattos. When women 
relate any deed of danger that has been^ sur- 
mounted or undertaken, they generally state 
that the chief actor in it was a large mamaluco, 
mamalucam ; as if they thought this descrip- 
tion of men to be superior to all others. Mai- 
malucos may enter into the mulatto regiments, 
and are pressed into the regiments of the line as 
being men of colour, without any regard to the 
sources from which their blood propeeds* . 

Of the domesticated Indians I have already 
elsewhere given what accounts I could collect, 
and what I had opportunities of observing. The 
wild Indians are now only to be met with at a 
great distance from the coast of Periiambuco ; 
and although they are very near to Maranham, 
and are dreaded neighbours, I had no means of 
seeing any of them. 

I now proceed to mention that numerous and 
valuable race of men, the Creole negroes ; a tree 
of African growth, which has thus been trans- 
planted, cultivated, and much improved by its 
removal to the New World. The Creole negroes 
stand alone and unconnected with every other 
race of men, and this circumstance alone would 
be sufficient, and indeed contributes much to 
the eflFect of uniting them tb each other. The 
•mulattos, and all other persons. of mixed blood, 
wish to lean towards the whites, if they can 
possibly lay any claim to relationship. Even 
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the mestizo tries to pass for a mulatto, and to 
persuade himself, and others, that his veins con- 
tain some portion of white blood, although that 
with which they are filled proceeds from Indian 
and negro sources. Those only who can have 
no pretensions to a mixture of blood, call them- 
selves negroes, which renders the individuals 
who do pass under this denomination much at- 
tached to each other, from the impossibility of 
being mistaken for members of any other cast. 
They are of handsome persons, brave, and 
hardy, obedient to the whites, and willing to 
please ; but they are easily afironted, and the 
least allusion to their colour being made by a 
person of a lighter tint, enrages them to a gveat 
degree j though they will sometimes say, " A 
negro I am, but always upright." * They are 
again distinct Trom their brethren in slavery, 
owing to their superior situation as free men. 

The free Creole negroes have their exclusive 
regiments, as well as the mulattos, of which 
every officer and soldier must be perfectly black. 
There are two of these regiments for the pro- 
vide of Pernambuco, which consist of indefinite 
numbers of men, who are dispersed all over 
the country. These regiments are distinguished 
from each other by the names of Old Henriques 

* " Negro sim, porem direito.** 
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and Naw Heniiques. * The iiame of Henriques 
U derived from the fiunous chieftain, M^n- 
riqaie Dia2;» in the time of the Dutch w«r. I 
have heard gonae of the most intelligent of those 
with whom I have conversed, ^peak in entihu* 
atactic terms of the aid which he gave to the 
whdttes in that struggle^ I have seen some por- 
tion of one of these regiments in Recife, accom- 
panying the procession of our Lady of the 
Rosary, the patnoness of negroes* They were 
dressed in white cloth uniforms, turned up with 
scarlet, and they looked very soldier Jike. They 
were in tolerable discipline, and seemed to wish 
to go through the duty of the day in the best 
manner that they were able ; they acted with 
an appearance of zeal and the desire of excel- 
ling. Those of which I speak jformed a finer 
body of men than any other soldiers which I 
had an opportunity of seeing in that country. 
On gala days the superior black officers in their 
white uniforms, pay their respects to the gover- 
nor, tx^cHy in the same manner that the per- 
sons of any other cast, holding commissions of 
equal rank, are expected to go through this 
form. These men receive no pay, so that their 
neat appearance on such occasions bespeaks a 
certain degree of wealth among them ; neither 

* Manumitted creo)« blacks are, I mo nearly certab, ad- 
mitted into these regiments. 

lO 
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are .t)ie privates nor any other person belonging 
to these regiments paid for their services. Spme 
pf the W|hites rather ridiGul^ the black offif;ers, 
but Qot in their presence } and the laugh which 
is r^ed against them is caused perhaps hy ^ 
lurking wish to preyent this incited r^ce f^om 
the display of thps§ djistinctioi^ whicjl^ ^^ g9- 
yernipept h^ wisely ponpp^ed to tlm^s b^t 
which hurt ^he European idea§ of sup^rio^y. 
Tl^p pld re^lfp^ent of Henrjl^ues was, at ;l;he 
time th^ I resided in Fernambfiico, without a 
co^ppel, ai}d I heaf d piu^h discus$)09 qh sev^fal 
pcc^ipQ^ 3fnpng jthe Creole negrpes, #bo!^t the 
|it|:^st p^rsoi^ to be appoint^ to the y^i^ant 
^tuftlipn, * 

The Creole negroes of Recife are, generally 
peaking, mechanics of all descriptions; but 
they have not yet reached the higher ranks of 
life, as gentlemen, as planters, apd as inerchapts. 
Some pf them have accumulated considerable 
sums of money, and possess many slaves, to 
whom they teach their own trade, or these slaves 

* T^erie wai^ s^ ryppaour of ^he apppiii1;jip^at qf a whit^ m^ 
qs cplpi^el of t]us regiip^t, ai^d ^80 of a whitp Qp\(m^\ for 
tfxe B^jcife mulatto regiment ; a&d I was asli^d by eeyeral 
in^iviAli^B 0f tl^^se ca3t4 wliet}>er there was any truth in the 
report. I cannot believe any thing of this kind ; the liberal 
ppUf^y which seeiii3 tq p^r^^d^ th^ Couaeilof Biode Jaaeiro 
forbids that ^uch a report sha^ld be be)i£?ed ; but if thi9 
should ba true, xao^t perpipiana will bf the consequences 
which from such a determination may be expected to proceed* 
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are taught other mechanical employments by 
which they may become useful. They work for 
their owners, and render to them great profits, 
for every description of labour is high, and that 
which requires any degree of skill bears even a 
higher comparative value than the departments 
of which* a knowledge is more easily attained. 
The best church and image painter of Pernam- 
buco is a black man, who has good manners, and 
quite the air of a man of some importance, though 
he does not by any means assume too much. 
The negroes are excluded from the priesthood * ; 
and from the offices which the mulattos may 
bbtain through their evasion of the l&w, but 
which the decided and unequivocal colour of 

* The priests of the island of St. Thom^^. upon the coast 
of Africa, are negroes. I have seen some of these men at 
llecife, who have come over for a short time. I have heard 
that they are prohibited from saying mass any where ex- 
cepting upon the island for which they are ordained ; but I 
can scarcely think that this can be correct. In the Voyage 
dw Chevalier des Marckais en Guineey isles voisineSy eta 
Cayenne, I find that men of mixed blood were ordained in 
the islands of St. Thom6 and Principe, and the editor of the 
work says, ** Presque taut le derge de la catkedrde (of St. 
Thom€) 4toit de cette coideur" Vol. iii. p. 4. " VEglisede 
$. Antoine qui est la Paroisse (of Prince's Island) est dAeroie 
par des pritres noirs ou presque noirsy c'est a dire mul^res" 
p. 30. 

I have, as is stated in the text, heard from good authority^ 
that the law forbids the ordination of mulattos ; what the 
practice is I am quite certain, and I hope the law may be 
favourable aho. 
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the negro entirely precludes him from aspiring 
to. In law all persons who are not white, and 
are born free, class equally ; naanumitted slaves 
are placed upon the same footing as persons born 
free. However, although the few exclusions 
which exist against the negroes are degrading, 
still in some instances they are befriended by 
them. They are unable, owing to their colour, 
to serve in the regiments of the line, or in any 
regiments excepting those which are exclusively 
their own ; but by means of this regulation they 
escape the persecutions under which the other 
casts suffer during the time of recruiting. The 
officers and men of the Henrique regiments are 
so united to each other, that the privates and 
subalterns are less liable to be oppressed by any 
white man in office even than the soldiers of the 
mulatto regiments. Of these latter the officers, 
having a considerable tinge of white, sometimes 
lean towards the wi«he& of the capitam-morf or 
some other rich white officer, instead of protect- 
ing his soldiers. • 

The men whose occupation it is to apprehend 
runaway negroes are, almost without exception, 
Creole blacks ; they are called capitaenS'-dO'Campo^ 
captains of the field ; and are subject to a capi- 
tam-mor'dO'Campo who resides in Recife, and 
they receive their commissions either from the 
governor or from this officer. By these they are 
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authorised to apprehend and take to their ownei's 
any slaves who may be found absent from their 
homes without their master's consent. Several 
of these men are to be found in every district, 
employing themselves in such pursuits as they 
think fit, when their Services are not required in 
that calling which forms their particular duty. 
They are men ctf" undaunted courage, and are 
usually followed by two or three dogs, which are 
trained to seek out, and if necessary to attack 
afid bring to the ground those persons \<rhose ap- 
prehension their masters are desirous of effecting. 
The men who bear these commissions can oblige 
any unauthorised person to ^ve up to them an 
apprehended nejgrd, for the purpose of being by 
them returned to his owner. 

It is scarcely necessary to name the mestizos j 
for^ they usually class with thfef niulattds ; ilor 
are' they to be etisily distinguished frbm scMne of 
the darker varieties of this casti A datk^coldured ' 
man of a disagreeable cburitenatiee* and^ badly' 
formed person is commonly called a mestizo,, 
without any reference to his origin. 

Yet one race of huiftan beings' reiifetin' id - ht! 
spoken of ; but thfr individuals who coiiipoisfe it' 
are nx>t sufficiently rltiriierbus to pe!rmit theih' t6'^ 
tike their pl4c^iartiong''thesevferil great divisi<Ar^^ ^ 
of thfe human f^nily whiieh form thte pbptilatibtf 
of Brazil, aiid therefore I did not raiiltl tlii^ 
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amongf tJie dthers which are of mere importati'cek 
Stai the figan<^^, for thus they are called, must 
not be fbrgdtten. I fnequently heard of these 
people, but never had an opportunity of seeing' 
any of them. Parties of giganos were in the 
habit of appedriifig formerly once^ every year at 
the vilfege of PaiSmado; and other places in th at 
part of the country ; but the late governor of 
the province^ was inimical to them, and' sotrie 
attempts having been made to apprehend some' 
of them,, their visits were discontinued. They 
are represented as being a people of a brownish 
cast, with'ffeatures which resemble those of white 
persons, and as being tall smd handsome^. They 
wander from place to place in parties' of men, 
women, and children ; exchanging, bujring; and 
selling horses, and'gold and silver trinkets. The 
women travel on horseback, sitting between the 
panniers of the loaded horses, and the' yoUiig 
ones are placed within the panniers among' the 
baggage. The mett are excellent horsemen; and' 
although the packhorses may be overburtHened, 
these fellows^ will oriy accommodate matters by 
riding slowly upon their.own horses, and never 
think of dividing the loads more equally ; but 
they preserve themselves atfd the animals upon 

^1306 ward is without doubt d<3Tived from Eg^fiUniD^; 
I am^ told that the woisi giianei is also used as -a naalo for 
these people. 
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^hich they ride quite unencumbered. They are 
said to be unmindful of all religious observances; 
and never to hear mass or confess their sins. It 
is likewise said that they never marry out of 
their own nation. 

There are now several British merchants estab- 
lished at Recife, and a consul likewise resides at 
that place ; but at the time of my coming away, 
there was no Protestant chapel, no clergyman, 
nor, even a burial-ground for our countrymen. 
An Act of Parliament has, I believe, provided 
for the establishment of these things, but no 
steps have been taken towards the accomplish- 
ment of the directions of the legislature. With- 
out any outward appearance of religion, how are 
we to expect that the people of Brazil are to 
regard us as any thing better than what we were 
represented to them as being in former times?—- 
as pagans^ animals, and horses — pagoensy bkhosj 
and cavallos : this is literally true ; and although 
they are now aware that at any rate we have the 
forms of human beings, that we hjive the power 
of speech, and that we have our share of intellect 
in all the common transactions of the world, still, 
how are -we to look for respect from them to- 
wards a set of men, who have no appearance, at 
least, of possessing any religious feelings? It 
should be recollected that we are living atnong-a 
people who are deeply rivetted to their own 
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forms and oerevnornqs^of wor^hit), "titfiose d^oted- 
n&ss to tiveir xsbarck -establishment suTpasses 
every other fading. It is not tlius ^that tlie 
British n^on is *o become rei^pecftable ; "we may 
have relations of trade with these people, but 
we must be content to be merely regarded ac- 
cording to our utility ; there can be no respect 
for our general character as a body of men, none 
ojf that regard which would make us listened to 
in any great question, which would make our 
(pinions and our assertions depended upon as 
coming from men of steadiness, — • of religious 
habits. Nor can we be accounted as more than 
residents for a time ; we cannot be considered as 
an established community, who are thus without 
a&y common bond of union, who have not any 
general place of meeting, who have not any 
one point to which all are directed ; we have no 
appeaifance of belonging to one nation, as if we 
were brethren meeting in a foreign land. To 
these political reasons for the establishment of a 
place of worship are to be added those which 
are of far greater importance, those to which no 
Christian ought to be indifferent. I well know 
that it is not with the merchants that the evil 
arises ; — but enough, I will go no farther, 
although I could tarry long upon this subjects 
I wish however that I could have avoided the 
mention of it altogether. I might have done so, 

VOL. n. Q 
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if I had not felt that I was passing by unnoticed 
a subject upon which I have often spoken whilst 
I was upon the spot ; and there my sentiments 
^re well known to most of those persons with 
whom I associated^ 
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SLAVERY. 



npHE general equity of the laws regarding free 
persons of colour in the Portuguese South*- 
American possessions, has been to a certain de- 
gree extended to that portion of the population 
which is in a state of slavery ; and the lives of the 
slaves of Brazil have been rendered, less hard and 
less intolerable than those of the degraded beings 
who di'ag on their cheerless existence under the 
dominion of other nations. The Brazilian slave 
is taught tlie religion of his master, and hopes 
are held out of manumission from his own 
exertions ; but still he is a slave, and must be 
guided by another man's will ; and this feeling 
alone takes away much of the pleasure which 
would be felt from the faithful discharge of his 
duty, if it was voluntarily performed. The 
consciousness that if the directions were not 
willingly attended to, the arbitrary will of the 
master would enforce their performance, re- 
moves much of the desire to please ; obedience 
to a command is not required with any idea that 
r^us^ can possibly ensue, and therefore no 

Q 2 
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merit is attached to its accomplishment by him 
whose orders are obeyed; nor does the slave 
feel that he is doing in any degree more than 
would be enforced if he had made any doubts. 
The world has heard so much, and from so 
many quarters, of the enormities which have 
been committed by slave-owners in the colonies 
with which England has had any communica- 
tion ; both from her own possessions, and from 
those of other nations, that no doubts can be 
entertained of their existence. That such evil 
deeds are of frequent occurrence, I would not 
wish to suppose, though that they are dreadfully 
too frequent is well known ; I had rather not be 
j)ersuaded that man in so depraved a state is 
often to be met with ; -— that many civilised 
beings should have made such rapid returns to 
barbarism. I have to say, tiiat in Brazil, too, 
such instances of barbarity are spoken of — that 
they do exist j they are, however, of rare occur- 
rence, they are seldom heard of, and are always 
mentioned with abhorrence ; but it is enough 
that instances should be recorded, of the abuse of 
this absolute power of one man over another ; it 
is enough that this absolute power itself should 
be allowed to continue, to render the system 
upon which it is founded an evil of such great 
importance, as to sanction all exertions for its 
removal, as to make any government overlook 
many inconveniences rather than increase the 
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numbers of thosehuman beings who sufier this 
dreadful degradation. 

The Indian slavery has been for many years 
abolished in Brazil, and the individuals who are 
now in bondage in that country are Africans, 
and their descendants on both sides, or indivi- 
duals whose mothers are of African orign ; and 
no b'ne is drawn at which the near approach to 
the colour and blood of the whites entitles the 
child, whose mother is a slave, to freedom. I 
hdve seen several persons who were to all ap-^ 
pearance oS. white origin, still doomed to slavery. 

Slaves, however, in Brazil have many advan- 
tages over their brethren in the British colonies. 
The numerous holidays of which the Catholic 
religion enjoins the observance *, give to the 
slave many days of rest or time to work for his 
own profit ; thirty-five of these, and the Sundays 
besides, allow him to employ much of his time as 
he pleases. Few masters are inclined to restrain 
the right of their slaves to dispose of these days 
as they think fit, or at any rate few dare, what- 
ever their inclinations may be, to brave public 
opinion in depriving them of the intervals from 
work which the law has set apart as their ownv 

♦ A Portuguese writer says, " When permission was givei.i 
in Portugal to work upon several of the holidays, the same 
was not extended to Brazil from a principle of humanity, 
that the slaves might not be deprived of any of their days of 
rest." — Correio Braziliense, for JOecember, 1815, p. T'JS. 
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that their lives may be rendered less irksome. 
The time which is thus aflforded enables the 
slave, who is so inclined, to accumulate a sum 
of money ; however this is by law his master's 
property, from the incapability under which a 
slave labours of possessing any thing which he 
can by right call his own. But I believe there 
is no instance on record in which a master at- 
tempted to deprive his slave of these hard-earned 
gains. The slave can oblige his master to 
manumit him, on tendering to him the sum for 
which he was first purchased, or the price for 
which he might be sold, if that price is higher 
than what the slave was worth at the time he 
was first bought. * This regulation, like every 

^ * In the island of Grenada' '' every manumission is, by an 
act of the island, charged with a fine of one hundred pounds 
currency ;" it is said that this law has neither operated as a 
productive fund nor as a prohibition. — Edwards' History of 
the West-Indies, vol. i. p. 380. 

At Surinam, says another writer, ^^ Si un maitre votdak 
cffranchir son esdofoCy outre la parte quUJesait de son negre, 
il dtoit encore obligd d' acheterjbrt cherdes lettres dejranchise, 
saii^ lesquelles aucun noir ne pouvoit ^re instruit dans la 
religion Chr^ienne, ni bapiis^J* — Voyage k la Guiane et. a 
Cayenne en 1789, et ann^es suivantes. p. 224. 

Bolingbroke says, <^ It is by no means an uncommon thing 
in these colonies for negroes when they have accumulated a 
sufficiency, to purchase their freedom ; and I have known 
many instances of negroes who paid their owners a propor- 
tion of the purchase-money, and were allowed after eman- 
cipation to work out the balance." — Voyage to the Deme- 
rary, &c. p. 65. 
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one that is framed in favour of slaves, is liable 
to be evaded, and the master sometimes does 
refuse to manumit a valuable slave ; and no apr 
peal is made by the sufferer, owing to the state 
of law in that country, which renders it almost 
impossible for the slave to gain a hearing ; and 
likewise this acquiesence in the injustice of the 
master proceeds from the dread, that if he was 
not to succeed he would be puifiished, and that 
his life might be rendered more miserable than 
it was before.* Consequently a great deal 



I give this statement, and should be happy to transcribe 
any other, with which I might meet in the course of reading, 
t)f the same tenour ; but it must be recollected that the 
" Voyage to the Demerary" is decidedly written in favour 
of the «lave-trade and of slavery. 

* The owner of a sugar-plantation, with whose sons I was 
well acquainted, possessed a slave, who had the management 
of the sugar boiling-house during crop time, and who was 
accounted by all who knew him and understood the business, 
to be a most excellent wockman. — This man accumulated a 
sum of money, which he offered to his master for his free- 
dom, but it was not accepted ; and although the slave mad;e 
great interest with persons of consideration in the country, 
he could not accomplish his end. His master loaded him 
with irons, and he was made to work in this state. He did 
not obtain his liberty till after his master's death, when the 
widow received his money, and manumitted him. His trade 
of sugar-boiler renders him large profits yearly, and this in- 
jured man now lives in ease and ccHnfort. This instance of 
refusal, and some others of which I have heard, would make 
me doubtful of the fcxundation upon which the custom of 
manumittHig is pla(^ed, if I did not know how easily the laws 
relating to mahy other important points are evaded through 

Q 4 
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dcipends upon the inclinations of the master, 
w<ho will however be very careful in* refusing to 
inani^aiity owing to the welUknown opinion of 
every priest in favour of this regiulation,, to the 
jfeelingf' of the individuals of his own class in 
society^ md to those qf the lower orders of 
paople, and: likewise he will be afr^d of losing 
Qi» dUijve ; be may escape with his money, and 
Hie master will then run much risk of never 
se0ing him again, particularly if the individual 
i^ a Creole slave* * In general therefore no 



the influenoe of wealth and power. I did not see a copy of 
the law ov regulaition on the subject^ but I never atat witii 
any one who made a doubt of it6 exisbeince. I nev«r met 
with any one who doubted that the riave had a right to< ap- 
peal, if he thought proper ; whether he would' be heard <^ 
not was another question. 

* The major part of the sfaveff that abseond, are broi^ht 
back to their owners, but scnsie do- escape, and are never 
afterwards heard of. They remove to some distant district, 
and there reside as free men. Those who have once tasted 
of the sweets of free agency, for any length of time, even 
if they are brought back to their masters, scarcely ever re- 
main longer than is requisite to seek an opportunity dC 
eluding the vigilftnce of those whose business it is to watch 
them ; they soon brave the risk of another detection. A 
young and handsome mulatto man of these unsettled habits 
once applied to me to purchase him. He had^ by mere ac^ 
ctdent been discovered only a short time before, by a firiend 
of his master in the Sertam, where he had married a Ibee 
woman, and had been considered as free hisMelf. He was 
brought back to his master, was sold to another person, 
escaped, returned, and again fled, and had not, When I left 
the country, been heard of for a twelvemonth. 
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doubts are urged, when applicatioiit is made for 
manumission by a slaeve to hiis master ; who is 
indeed oftentimes prepared for it by the habits 
of industry and regularity of his slave, and by ' 
common report among the other slaves and free 
persons upon the estate,, that the individual in 
question is scraping together a sum of money 
far this purpose. The master might indeed de- 
prive the slave of the fruits of his own> labour, 
but this is never thought of, because the slave 
preserves his money in a secret p^ace, or has 
intrusted it to some person upon whom be can 
depmd, and would suffer any piuiishment rather 
tiian disclose the spot in which bis wealth lies 
concealed^ A still mc^e forcible reason than 
any other, for the forbearance of idie master, is 
to be found in the dread of acting s^ainst pub^- 
lic opinion ; in the shame which would follow 
the commission of such an act ; and perhaps the 
natural goodness which exists in almost every 
human being, would make him shun such gross 
injustice, would make him avoid such a deed of 
baseness. 

A slave is often permitted by his owner to 
seek a master more to his liking ; for this pur- 
pose a note is given, declaring that the bearer 
has leave to enter into the service of any onev 
upon the price which the master demands being 
paid by the purchaser. With this the slave 
applies to any individual of property whom he 
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may wish to serve; owing to having heard a 
good report of his character towards his slaves, 
or from any other cause. This is a frequent 
practice, and at least admits the possibility of 
escape from a severe state of bondage to one 
that is less irksome. 

A considerable number of slaves are manu- 
mitted at the death of their masters, and indeed 
some persons of large property fail not to set 
at liberty a few of them during their own life- 
time. A deed of manumission, however simply 
it may be drawn out, cannot be set aside ; a 
register of these papers is preserved at the office 
of every notary-public, by which any distress 
which might be occasioned by the loss of the 
originals is provided against, for the copy of 
course holds good in law. A slave who has 
brought into the world, and has reared ten 
children, ought to be free, for so the law ordains ; 
but this regulation is generally evaded; and 
besides, the number of children is too great for 
many women to be enabled to be benefited by 
it. * The price of a new-born child is 5L 

* The following circumstances occurred under my own 
observation: — A negress had brought into the world ten 
children, and had reared nine of them. These remained to 
work for their owners ; the woman claimed her freedom, for 
the tenth child did not die until it had arrived at an age 
when it did not require any farther care from her ; but it 
was refused. She was hired to a gentleman as a nurse iot 
one of his children. This person did all in his power to 
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(^0,000 ml'rei$)j and the master is obliged to 
manumit the infant at the baptismal font, on 
the sum being presented. In this manner a con- 
siderable number of persons are set at liberty, 
for the smallness of the price enables many free- 
men who have had connections with female 
slaves to manumit their ofispring ; and instancefs 
occur of the sponsors performing this most laud- 
able act. Not unfrequently female slaves apply 
to persons of consideration to become sponsors 
to their children, in the hopes that the pride 
of these will be too great to allow of their god- 
child remaining in slavery. * Thus by their 



obtain her freedom, but did not succeed ; he purchased her, 
and immediately had a deed of manumission made out by a 
notary-public. When he returned home to dinner, he de- 
sired his wife to tell the woman that she was his slave, and 
in the course of the day the deed was given to her. When 
I lefl the country, her only fear was, that as she was free, 
her master and mistress might turn her away ; thus proving, 
by her anxiety, how happy she was. 

* Du Tertre says, speaking of negro bt^tismal festivals : — 
^' Les parrains et les marraines qui sont ordinairement dc 
Francis amis de leurs mattreSy ne laissent pas de contribuer 
e^la bonne chh-e.'' — Histoire des Antilles, torn. ii.p. 528. 

Fellow-slaves, or free persons of colour, are usually the 
sponsors in Brazil; but it is better, I think, that fellow- 
slaves, that is, belonging to the same master, should be 
sponsors, for they take a considerable interest in their god- 
children. The god-child, indeed, in any of the ranks of life^ 
never approaches either of its sponsors without begging for 
their blessing. Labat, in speaking of a negro whom he had 
made renoncer tous ses pactes implicites ei explicites quU 
pouroit nxmr fait avec le diable, says, ** Je ckargeai son 
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own exertions, by the favour of their masters, 
and by other means, the individuals who gain 
their freedom annually are very numerous. 

The comforts of slaves in different situations 
are widely disproportionate ; whilst some are 
doomed to an existence of excessive toil and 
misery, from the nature of their occupations 
and the characters of their masters, others lead 
a comparatively easy life. It is true, that in 
countries of which the workmen are free, the 
daily labour is unequally divided, but their 
wages are proportioned accordingly, and as each 
man is a free agent he seeks that employment 
to which his bodily and mental powers are be- 
fitted. The slave is purchased for a certain 
purpose, and is to foUow the line of Hfe which 
his master has chalked out for him ; he is not 
to be occupied in that which he would himself 
prefer, or at any rate his wishes are not con- 
sulted upon the subject. The price for which a 
slave is to be obtained, and the convenience of the 
purchaser, are oftener consulted than the fitness 
of his bodily strength to the labour which it is 



wcuirCf qui 4toit aussi son parraitiy de vieUer soignetisementsur 
sa conduite" — Nouveau Voyage, &c, torn. ii. p. 54?. 

I never heard of the master in Brazil being likewise the 
god^father, nor do I think that this ever happens ; for such 
is the connection between two persons whiqh this is supposed 
to produce, that the master would never think of ordering 
the slave to be chastised. 

7 
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his lot to be ordered to perform. Besides the 
obligation of following an unsuits&le trade, or 
at any rate of following one which be has not 
chosen, he has to endure the still incomparably 
greater grievance of bearing with a tyrannical, 
an inconsiderate, or a peevish master, whose 
commands are not to be called in question, whose 
will is absolute, and from whom the possibility of 
appeal is far removed, and that of redress placed 
at a still greater distance. Masters are punished 
by the payment of fines, for cruelty to thdr 
slaves, if any account of such behaviour should 
reach the ear of the Otooidor of the province ; 
but I never heard of punishment having been 
carried farther than this trifling manner of cor- 
rection. The emoluments which proceed from 
this mode of chastising the offenders weigh 
heavily in its favour ; the injury which the slave 
has received is not, I am afraid, the only cause 
which urges the exaction of the stipulated pe- 
nalty ; of this the slave does not receive any 
part. 

All slaves in Brazil f<dlow the religion of their 
masters * ; and notwithstanding the impure state 

^ The same occurs in the Spanish and French coloniea. 
DuTfsrtre, ilrho seems from the g^nerid tenour of his work, 
to have been a much better man than friars usually are» 
speaks of the difficulty of converting the Caribs, .and of their 
indifference to religion, and then adds, ^' MaU les negre» 
^mU-ceriuinemcnt'timciex <k Dku^ puis qvkiU conservenifjvsqu 
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in whieh the Christian church exists in that 
country, still such are the beneficent efiects of 
the Christian religion, that these, its adopted 
children, are improved by it to an infinite de- 
gree ; and the slave who attends to the strict 
observance of religious ceremonies invariably 
proves to be a good servant. Tlie Africans who 
are imported from Angola are baptized in lots 
before they leave their own shores, and on their 
arrival in Brazil they are to learn the doctrines 
of the church, and the duties of the religion 
into which they have entered. These bear the 
mark of the royal crown upon their breasts, 
which denotes that they have undergone the 
ceremony of baptism, and likewise that the 
king's duty has been paid upon them. * The 



/) la morty la religion quits out embrassee; quails en pratiguent 
les vertus et en excercent les ceuvres^ et je puis dire avec verite 
quUs y vivent bien plus Chrestiennement dans leur condition, 
que beaucoup de Fran^vis" — Histoire des AntiUes, torn. ii. 
p. 502. 

* Labat says that the inhabitants of St. Domingo were in 
the habit of marking the negroes which they bought by burn- 
ing the skin, and he adds, in his Dominican way, " Desarte 
quun esdave qui auroit ete vendu et revendu plusieurs Jbis 
paroitroit cL la Jin aussi charge de caracters^ que ces obelisques ■ 
d* Egypt.'' This was not practised, as he tells us, in the 
islands (Martinique and Guadaloupe), and he adds that their 
negroes, and principally the creole slaves, seroient au desespoir 
quon les marqudt comme on Jait les bceufs et les chevaux. 
The small islands did not require this practice, but St. D4^ 
mingO; un pais aussi wiste, could not do widiout it, because 
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slaves which are imported from other parts of 
the coast of Africa, arrive in Brazil unbaptized, 
tod before the ceremony of making them 
Christians can be performed upon thed), they 
must be taught certain prayers, for the acquire- 
ment of which one year is allowed to the master, 
before he is obliged to present the slave at the 
parish-church. This law is not always strictly 
adhered to as to time, but it is never evaded alto- 
gether. The religion of the master teaches him 
that it would be extremely sinful to allow his 
slave to remain a ■ heathen ; and indeed the 
Portuguese and Brazilians have too much reli- 
gious feeling to let them neglect any of the 
ordinances of their church. The slave himself 
likewise wishes to be made a Christian, for his 
fellow-bondmen will in every squabble or trifling 
disagreement with him, close their string of 
opprobrious epithets with the name of pagam 
(pagan). The unbaptized negro feels that he is 
considered as an inferior being, and although 
he may not be aware of the value which the 
whites place upon baptism, still he knows that 



the slaves ran away to the mountains. — Nouveau Voyage, 
&c. torn. vii. p. 260. 

The St. Domingo pkmters have paid severely for all their 
iQisdeeds, and therefore of them nothing need be said in the 
present day. The vastness, however, of BrazO, which is a 
little more vasie than St. Domingo, does not require that the 
slaves should be marked like cattle. 
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the sdgma far which be is upbraided will be 
removed by it ; and tlierefore he is d^irous of 
being made equal to his companimis. The 
Africans who have been long imported, imbibe 
a Catholic feeling, afid appear to forget that 
they were once in the fiatne situation themselves. 
The slaves are not asked whether they will be 
. baptized or not ; their entrance into the Catholic 
church is treated as a thing of course ; and 
indeed they are not considered as members of 
society, but rather as brute animaJs, imtil they 
can lawfully go to mass, confess their sins, and 
receive the sacrament 

The daves have their religious barotberhoodst 
as well as the fi^ee persons ; adod the ambi^tion of* 
a slave very gei>erally aims at being admitted 
into one of tliese, and at being made oiabe of the 
officers and directors of the concems of the 
brotherhood; even some of the money which 
the industrious slave is collecting for the pur- 
pose of purchasing his freedom will ofti^timies 
be brought out of its concealment for the deco- 
ration of a saint, that the do&or may become 
of importance in the society to which he be- 
longs. The negroes have one invocation of the 
Virgia (or I might almost say one virgin) which 
is peculiarly their own. Our Lady o£ ttie Rosary 
is even sometimes painted with a black face and 
hands. It is in this manner that the daves are 
led to place their attention upon an object in 
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which they soon take an interest, but from 
which no injury can proceed towards themselves, 
nor can any through its means be by them in- 
flicted upon their masters. Their ideas are 
removed from any thought of the customs of 
their own country, and are guided into a chan- 
nel of a totally different nature, and completely 
unconnected with what is practised there. The 
election of a King of Congo (which 1 have 
mentioned in Chapter XIII.) by the individuals 
who come from that part of Africa, seems 
indeed as if it would give them a bias towards 
the customs of their native soil ; but the Bra- 
zilian Kings of Congo worship Our Lady of the 
Rosary, and are dressed in the dress of white 
men; they and their subjects dance, it is true, 
after the manner of their country ; but to these 
festivals are admitted African negroes of other 
nations, Creole blacks, and mulattos, all of 
whom dance after the same manner ; and these 
dances are now as much the national dances of 
Brazil as they are of Africa. The Portuguese 
language is spoken by all the slaves, and their 
own dialects are allowed to lay dormant until 
they are by many of them quite forgotten. No 
compulsion is resorted to to make them embrace 
the habits of their masters, but their ideas are 
insensibly led to imitate and adopt them. The 
masters at the same time imbibe some of the 
customs of their slaves, and thus the superior 

VOL. 11. R 
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and his dependant are brought nearer to each 
other. I doubt not that the system of baptizing 
the newly-imported negroes proceeded rather 
from the bigotry of the Portuguese in former 
times than from any political plan ; but it has 
had the most beneficial effects. The slaves are 
rendered more tractable ; besides being better 
men and women, they become more obedient 
servants; they are brought under the control 
of the priesthood ; and even if this was the only 
additional hold which was gained by their en- 
trance into the church, it is a great engine of 
power which is thus brought into action. 

But in no circumstance has the introduction 
of the Christian religion among the slaves been 
of more service than in the change which it has 
wrought in the men regarding the treatment of 
their women, and in the conduct of the females 
themselves. A writer of great reputation on 
West-Indian afiairs, states that the introduction of 
the marriage-ceremony among the slaves of the 
colonies of which he treats " would be utterly 
impracticable to any good purpose ;'* and again, 
that he who conceives that a remedy may be 
found for polygamy " by introducing amoi^ 
them the laws of marriage, as established in Eu- 
rope, is utterly ignorant of their manners, pro- 
pensities> and superstitions.*' * Is it not that by 

* Edwards's History of the West Indies^ vol.ii. p. 82. and 
147- 
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the masters these things are considered to be of 
little importance, and therefore unworthy of 
much trouble ? As long as the work is done, 
little else is tibiought of. Where the interest of 
the master is concerned, the << manners, pro- 
pensities, and superstitions" will soon be over- 
come. I hope that at the present day such opi- 
nions do not generally exist. All men in the 
same state of barbarism treat their women in the 
same manner ; the evil lies not with the race of 
beings, but in the dreadful situation to which 
this one is reduced. Why, therefore, not at- 
tempt to improve and to benefit the individuals 
of which it is composed ? 

The slaves of Brazil are regularly married ac- 
cording to the forms of the Catholic church ; 
the Jbanns are published in the same manner as 
those of free persons ; and I have seen many 
happy couples (as happy at least as slaves can 
be) with large families of children rising around 
them. The masters encourage marriages among 
their slaves, for it is from these lawful con- 
nections that they can expect to increase the 
number of their Creoles. A slave cannot marry 
without the consent of his master, for the vicar 
will not publish the banns of marriage without 
this sanction. It is likewise permitted that 
slaves should marry free persons j if the woman 
is in bondage, the children remain in the same 
state ; but if the man is £t slave, and she is free, 

R 2 
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their offspring is also free. A slave cannot be 
married until the requisite prayers have been 
learnt, the nature of confession be understood, 
and the sacrament can be received. Upon the 
estates the master or manager is soon made ac- 
quainted with the predilections of the slaves for 
each other, and these being discovered, marriage 
is forthwith determined upon, and the irregular 
proceedings are made lawful. In towns there is 
more licentiousness among the' negroes, as there 
is among all other classes of men.* The passion 
of love is supposed only to exist in a certain 
state of civilisation, and this may be granted 
without at the same time declaring that negroes 
are incapable of lasting attachment, without 
supposing that the regard of each sex is mere 
animal desire, unconnected with predilection. 
That species of affection which is heightened 
until personal possession is almost forgotten, 
doubtless is not felt by human beings who are 
in a state of barbarism ; but still a negro may 
be attached, he may fix upon one object in pre- 
ference to all others. That this is the case, I 

* The base/ the most abominable practice of some mas- 
ters and mistresses, and of the latter qftener than the former y 
increases the bias which these miserable, these uneducated 
beings must be expected to have towards licentiousness. 
Females have been punished because they have not in* 
creased the number of their owners' slaves. This is a fact ; 
but it is almost too much to believe. On whidi side does the 
extreme of depravity lie ? 
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can vouch ^ 1 have known and have heard of 
many instances in which punishments and other 
dangers have b^en braved to visit a chosen one j 
in which journies by night have been made after 
a day of fatigue ; in which great constancy has 
been shown, and a determination that the feel- 
ings of the heart shall not be controlled. * 

The great proportion of men upon many of 
the estates, produces, of necessity, most mis- 
chievous consequences. A supply is requisite 
to keep up the number of labourers. The 
women are more liable to misconduct!, and the 

* The following circumstances occurred within my own ob- 
servation. A negro woman applied to a planter to be pur- 
chased, for which purpose she had brought a note from her 
master. She was accepted, and a bargain was concluded 
between the two persons ; however, the day afler she had 
taken up her abode upon the estate of her new master, she 
came to him, and falling down upon her knees, said that she 
had had a fellow-slave who wished likewise to serve him, 
and she begged him to purchase her companion. The new 
master spoke to the owner of the slave in question on the 
l^ubject, but he refused to sell him, and the matter rested in 
this manner ; but on the third' day, he received a visit from 
the owner, offering the slave for sale, adding that the man 
had refused to work, and had threatened to hang himself; 
and as he was a Gabam negro, he much feared that he 
might put his threat in execution. The price was soon 
fixed, and on {he following morning the man made his ap- 
pearance. He proved to be a most excellent slave. 

f The following occurrences took place upon the estate 
of a weathy planter to the south of Recife, and the anecdote 
w^s related by the owner of the plantation himself. A negro 
complained to his master of the infidelity of hi$ wife ; she 

R 3 
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'mem imbibe unsettled habits ; but if an ade- 
quate number of females are placed upon the 
estate, and the slaves are trained and taught in 
the manner which is practised upon well-r^u- 
lated plantations, the negroes will be as correct 
in their behaviour, as any other body of men } 
and perhaps their conduct may be less faulty 
than that of other descriptions of persons^ who 
have less to occupy their time, though their edu- 
cation may be infinitely superior. That many 
men and many women will be licentious, has 
been and is still the lot of human nature, and 
not the peculiar fault of the much injured race 
of which I speak. 

I shall now state the manner in which the 
Africans are transported from their own country 
to Brazil, and the disposal of them on theif 
arrival in South- America ; the characters of the 
several African nations with which the ships are 
loaded; the condition of those who are em- 



was immediately questioned; and other enquiries being 
made, and the truth of the statement respecting her conduct 
being proved, she was tied to a post to be Bogged. Her 
husband was present, and at first he rather received pleasure 
from the sight of her sufierings ; but he soon stopped the 
driver's hand, and going to his master, begged him to order 
her to be imbound^ and that he would pardon her, for he 
added, " tf there are to be so manj men, and so small a 
number of women upon the estate, how is it to be expected 
that the latter are to be faithful." " Para que Senkor terfi 
tantos negros et tarn poucas negras.*' 
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ployed in Recife, -^ upon the sugar-plantations, 
— in the Mata or cotton estates, — and in the 
Sertam or cattle districts. 

As the voyage from the coast of Africa to the 
opposite shores of South America is usually 
short, for the winds are subject to little vari- 
ation and the weather is fine, the vessels which 
ave employed in this traffic are generally speak- 
ing small, and are not of the best construction. 
The situation of captain or master of a slave- 
ship is considered of secondary rank in the Por- 
tuguese merchant-service, and the persons who 
are usually so occupied are vastly inferior to the 
generality of the individuals who command the 
large and regular trading vessels between Europe 
and Brazil. The slave-ships* were formerly 

♦ The ships which are employed in this trade oftentimes 
fill some of their water-casks with salt-water, when they 
leave Brazil, that they may serve as ballast ; and on taking 
their live cargo on board upon the coast of Africa, the salt- 
water is replaced by that which is for the use of the additional 
number of persons. On one occasion a vessel had proceeded 
for some days on her voyage from Africa towards Brazil with a 
full cargo, when the discovery was made that the casks had 
not been filled with fresh water. The coast of either con- 
tinent was too distant to enable the vessel to reach one or 
the other, before the greatest distress must be experienced, 
and therefore a most shocking expedient was resorted to, — 
a great number of the negroes were thrown overboard. This 
misfortune was accidental, and occurred unintentionally, and 
a man must have been in a similar situation before he can de* 
clare that he would not aojt |is the Portuguese did on this 
occasion; but the circumstances arose from the nature of 
* this execrable trade. 

R 4 
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crouded to a most shocking degree, nor was there 
any means of preventing this ; but a law has 
been passed for the purpose of restricting the 
number of persons for each vessel. However, 
I more than suspect, that no attention is paid to 
this regulation, — that means are made use of 
to evade the law. On the arrival at Recife of a 
cargo of slaves, the rules of the port direct that 
these persons shall be disembarked and taken ta 
St. Amaro, which is an airy spot, and suflSciently 
distant from the town to prevent the admittance 
of any infectious disorder, if any such should 
exist among the newly-imported negroes ; and 
yet the place is at a convenient distance for the 
purchasers, St. Amaro being situated imme- 
diately opposite to Recife, upon the inland bank 
of the expanse of waters which is formed by the 
tide on the land-side of the town. However^ 
like many others, this excellent arrangement is 
not attended to, and even if the slaves are re- 
moved for a few days -to St. Amaro, they are 
soon conveyed back to the town. Here they are 
placed in the streets before the doors of their 
owners, regardless of decency, of humanity, and 
of due attention to the general health of the 
town. The small-pox, the yaws, and other com- 
plaints have thus frequent opportunities of 
spreading. It is probable, that if the climate 
was not so very excellent as it is, this practice 
would be discontinued, but if it was not put a 

10 
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Stop to, and the country was subject to pesti- 
lential complaints, the town would not be habit- 
able. 

In the day-time some of the streets of Recife 
are in part lined with these miserable beings, 
who are lying or sitting promiscuously upon the 
footpath, sometimes to the number of two or 
three hundred. The males wear a small piece 
of blue cloth round their waists, which is drawn 
between the legs and fastened behind ; the fe- 
males are allowed a larger piece of cloth, which 
is worn as a petticoat ; and sometimes a second 
portion is given to them, for the purpose of 
covering the upper parts of the body. The 
stench which is created by these assemblages is 
almost intolerable to one who is unaccustomed 
to their vicinity ; and the sight of them, good 
God ! is horrid beyond any thing. These people 
do not, however, seem to feel their situation, 
any farther than that it is uncomfortable. Their 
food consists of salt meat, the flour of the man- 
dioc, beans, and plantains occasionally; the 
victuals for each day are cooked in the middle 
of the street in an enormous caldron. At night 
they are driven . into one or more warehouses, 
and a driver stands to count them as they pass ; 
they are locked in, and the door is again opened 
at day-break on the following morning. The 
wish of these wretched creatures to escape from 
this state of inactfon and discomfort is mani- 
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fested upon the appearance of a purchaser ; 
they start up willingly, to be placed in the row 
for the purpose of being viewed and handled 
like cattle, and on being chosen they give signs 
of much pleasure. I have had many oppor- 
tunities of seeing slaves bought, for my par- 
ticular friends at Recife lived opposite to slave-^ 
dealers. I never saw any demonstrations of 
grief at parting from each other ; but I attribute 
this to the dread of punishment . if there had 
been any flow of feeling, and to a resigned* or 
rather despairing sensation, which checks any 
show of grief, and which has prepared them for 
the worst, by making them indifferent to what- 
ever may occur ; besides, it is not often that a 
family is brought over together,-**- the separation 
of relatives and friends has taken place in Africa* 
It is among the younger part of the assemblage 
of persons who are exposed for sale that plea- 
sure is particularly visible at the change of situ- 
ation, in being removed from the streets of the 
town; the negroes of more advanced age do 
whatever the driver desires, usually with an un- 
chained countenance. I am afraid that very 
little care is taken to prevent the separation of 
relations who may chance' to come aver in the 
same ship ; and any consideration on this point 
lies entirely with the owner of the cargo. * A 

* I was present on one occasion at the purchase of some 
slaTCs. The person wbo was choosing those which suited his 
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species of relationship exists between the in- 
dividuals who have been imported in the same 
ship; they call each other malungoSy and this 
term' is much regarded among them. The pur- 
chaser gives to each of his newly-bought slaves a 



purpose, singled out among others a handsome woman, and 
a beautiful boy of about six years old. The woman had 
been a slave at Loanda upon the coast of A^ea, and she 
spoke a little Portuguese. Whilst the selection w^ goin^ 
on, the slave-dealer had happened to leave the room ; but 
after it was concluded he returned, and seeing the persons 
who had been set apart to be purchased, said, he was sorry 
die wompn and child could not be sold, for they formed part 
of a lot which could not be separated. The purchaser en- 
quired the reason of the formation of a lot in this instance, 
and was answered that it consisted of a family, the husband, 
wife, and three children. The dealer was then requested to 
point out the individuals which composed it, and they were 
all bought together. How few slave-merchants would have 
acted in diis manner! The whole family was present during 
the greatest part of the time, but there was no change of 
countenance in either the husband or the wife, — b<HJi ef 
them understood the Portuguese language; the children 
were almost too yotmg to know what was about to happen ; 
and besides we spoke in a language which they did not under- 
stand. That their parents did fed deeply the separation 
which they must have apprehended as being upon the point 
of taking place, I have not the slightest doubt, because I 
frequently saw these slaves afterwards, and knew how much 
they were attached to each other and to their children. But 
whether it proceeded from i^esignation, frem despair, from 
fear, or from being ashamed to show what they felt before 
so many strangers, there was no^ demonstration of feeling. 
Negroes may have feelings, and yet not fdlow the standers-by 
to know what tliey feel. 
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large piece of baize and a ^traw hat, and as soon 
as possible marches them off to his estate. I have 
often in travelling met with many parties going 
up to their new homes, and have observed that 
they were usually cheerful ; — any thing is bet- 
ter than to sit at the door of the slave-merchant 
in Recife. The new master, too, does every 
thing in his power to keep them in good humour 
at first, whatever his conduct may afterwards 
be towards them. 

The slaves which are usually brought to Per- 
nambuco are known under the names of An- 
gola, Congo, Rebolo, Anjico, Gabam, and Mo- 
sambique. These last have only been imported 
of late years, owing, I rather imagine, to the 
difficulty with which slaves have been obtained 
on the western coast of Africa, caused by the 
vigilance of the British cruisers, in that quarter, 
and the vexations to which some of the slave- 
ships have been liable from detention, although 
they were ultimately suffered to proceed on 
their voyages. 

The Angola negroes make the best slaves; 
many of them have been in bondage in their 
own country, and therefore to these the change 
is for the better. Some of them have even 
served the whites in the city of Loanda, which 
is the principal Portuguese settlement upon the 
coast of Africa. But others were free in An- 
gola, and consequently to these is allotted a life 
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of diBappoititment and vexation, whenever they 
remember their own country. The negroes from 
Angola are Ivowever usually tractable, and may 
be taught to perform the menial services of a 
house or stable without much pains being taken 
with them ; and they often show great attach- 
ment *, fidelity, and honesty. The Angola ne- 
groes are those who most commonly exert them- 
selves to purchase their own freedom. Tiie 
Congo negroes partake much of the character 
of the Angolans, being equally tractable ; but 

* An instance occurred at Liverpool of the attachment of 
some of these people to their master. At the commence- 
ment of the direct trade from Brazil to Great Britain, some 
small vessels came to Liverpool manned in part with slaves, 
owing to their masters being ignorant that their arrival upon 
British ground would make them free. However the men 
themselves were soon made acquainted with this circumstance, 
and many of them availed themselves of the advantages which 
were to be thus obtained. One of the men belonging to a 
small bark left his vessel^ and having entered himself as a 
seaman on board some other ship, returned to persuade three 
of his companions to do the same ; but he was answered, that 
they were well treated where they were, had always been 
used kindly, and therefore had no wish to try any other way 
of life. These three men returned to Brazil in the bark, and 
I have heard that they were set at Uberty by their master on 
their arrival there. I hope it was so. When the advocates 
of slavery relate such stories as these, they give them as 
tending to prove that slaves in general are happy. Anec- 
dotes of this kind demonstrate individual goodness in the 
master and individual gratitude in the slave, but they prove 
nothing generally ; they do not affect the great question ; 
that is rested upon' grounds which, are too deeply fixed to be 
moved by single instances of evil or of good. 
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they are steadier, and are particularly adapted 
to the regular routine of field labour. They 
are less quick in their movements than the An- 
golansy and do not seem to be so spirited and 
courageous; they obtain in a short period a 
Icnowledge of the Portuguese language. The 
Rebolos can scarcely in person be distinguished 
from the two former, being stoutly made, and 
not tall ; they have a black skin, but it is not 
shining, and the features are flat. They seem 
to be a branch of the Angolans and Congos, 
but they are more obstinate, and more subject 
to despond than the others. These three tribes 
appear to have belonged originally to the same 
nation, for many parts of their characters are 
similar, their persons are of the same mould, and 
the dialects of each suflGiciently resemble each 
other to be understood by all the three. 

The Anjico negroes show many marks of be- 
ing of another nation j they make good slaves 
if they are well treated, and aare yet preserved 
under due control. They are difficult to train, 
and bear a heavy yoke impatiently; there is 
in them much independence of character, if 
they dared to show it ; there is also much cun- 
ning, and the desire and capability of over- 
reaching. Their persons are tall and well 
formed, their skins are of a glossy black, their 
eyes are expressive, and their countenances 
plainly denote that it is not by their own will 
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that they continue in slavery. They are not, 
however, numerous. Great neatness is shown. 
by them in their household arrangements, and 
they often exert themselves to obtain money ; 
but they are less careful and prudent than the 
nations of which I have already treated. All 
the Anjico negroes have three gashes on each 
cheek, which are cut in a circular form from 
the ear to the mouth. * 

The Gabam or Gaboon negroes have not been 
very long introduced, and from the well-known 
general character of the nation they are sold at 
a reduced price. I have heard many persons 
state that they are cannibals, t They appear to 
be in a still more savage state than any of the 
former-mentioned nations, and are much given to 
despondency and consequent suicide ; indeed, 
ten and even twenty that have been purchased 
together have, in some instances, in the course 
of a short period, all died from despair, or have 
put an end to their lives in a more summary 
manner. It is with difficulty that the Gaboons 

* Mr. Edwards mentions some of the Gold-coast negroes, 
or those of the adjacent countries, and gives as an instance 
the ckamha negroes, who follow this custom, 

f Whilst I resided aj; Jaguaribe, I heard that two negroes 
of this nation had murdered a child of three or four years of 
age, the son or daughter of their master, and that they had 
been caught in the act of preparing to cook part of the body. 
The men were carried down to Recife, but the person who 
informed me of these circumstances did not know what 
puoishment had been inflicted upon them. 
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can be taught to perform any labour above that 
of the simplest description ; and sometimes they 
remain for years unbaptized, from the great 
trouble which is required in making them arti- 
culate any sounds to which they have not been 
accustomed. Yet it is rather that they will not 
be taught, than that they cannot learn, for I 
have heard many planters say, that if a Gabam 
negro can be made cheerful, and is induced to 
take an interest in those persons who are around 
him and in his occupations, he becomes a most 
useful and intelligent slave. The Gabam negroes 
are tall and handsome, and their skins are^ very 
black and shining ; the features of many of 
them are good, being much less flat and blunt 
than those of their countrymen in general. 

The Mosambique negroes are a poor and ugly 
race of beings, languid and inactive, and sub- 
ject ,to despondency. Their colour inclines 
to brown, but still they have completely the 
negro features. As the price of these slaves is 
much below that of any other description of 
negroes, some of the planters have taken them 
on trial, but they are said to have many of the 
bad qualities of the GaboonSy without their 
hardiness. . 

A negro will sometimes tell his master that he 
is determined to die, and too often the effects 
of his resolve begin shortly afterwards to be 
perceived ; he becomes thin, loses his appetite. 
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and dies almost a skeleton. ^ One of the means 
which it is very generally said that these miser- 
able beings employ for the purpose of destroying 
themselves, is that of eating considerable quanl 
titles of lime and earth, which either produces 
emaciation or dropsy. But it is strange that a 
habit of eating lime and earth should be con- 
tracted in some instances by African and like-^ 
wise by Creole children, and as frequently by 
free children as by those who are in slavery. 
This practice is not treated as if it were a dis^ 
order, but it is accounted a habit, which, by at- 
tentidn from those who have the charge of the 
children — in watching and punishing them, 
may be conquered without the aid of medi- 
cine. I know of some instances in which no 
medical treatment was deemed necessary, but 
the individuals recovered by means of chastise- 
ment and constant vigilance. It is a subject 
upon which I was often led to converse, and I 
discovered that most of the free-born families 
were acquainted with the practice from ex- 
perience among their own children, or those of 
their neighbours, and that they always consi- 
dered it as a habit and not as a disease. Among 
adults, however, slaves are infinitely more sub- 
ject to it than free persons. * 

* I merely state what is the general idea upon the subject 
in that country, without giving an opinion upon the general 

VOL. II. S 



Pemambttco has never- experienced any seriousr 
revolt among the slaves ; but at Bahia there have 
been several commotions. * I believe that Ba^ 
bia contains fewer free people than Pemambuco 
in pri^ortion to the number of slaves ; but I 
eaonot avoid attributing the quietude of the lat- 
ter in some measure to the circumstance of few 
6£ the Gold Coast negroes being imported to it, 
whilst at Bahia the principal stock of slaves is 
from that part of Africa. It is by the Mina 
negroes in Bahia that the revolts have been made, 
and by the Koronumties in Jamaica, in V^GO. t 
Hiese are» I believe^ the same pec^le under 
different names, and they are represented as 
possessing great firmness of miiid and body, and 
ferociousness of dis|H)9ition« 

The Obeah-mexk of the Columnian islands, and 
the Mandingfieiros of Brazil J^t are evidently, 



question. "^-Mn Edwards says that it is a disease and not a 
habit.— History of the West Indies, vol.ii.p. HI. 

LalMt is of opinion, that it ia a habit and not a disease.-^ 
Nouveau Voyage, &c. torn. ii. p. 11. 

* There was one in 1814, auod another in February of the 
present year, 1816. 

f Edwards's History of the West Indies, vol. ii. p. 64. 

^ The negroes who are obtained in the province of Sene- 
gambia, '^ are known to the West-Indian planters by the 
general nameofMoiiclmgfoef.'' -•-•History of the West Indies, 
vol. ii. p. 50. 

** There is a sort of people wbo travel dKmt in the coun'^ 
cry, called Maadingo-men- (these are Mahonnnedans) ; they 
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from tlieiir practices, the same description of 
persons. The religion which the Brazilian slaves 
are taught, has likewise a salutary effect upon 
this point, for it tends to lessen or entirely ri^ 
moves the faith which was previously entertained 
by the Africans respecting the incantations of 
their countrymen ; the su|yerstitions of their na- 
tive land are replaced by others of a more harm- 
less nature. The dreadful effects of faith in the 
Obeah'tnen which sometimes occur in the British 
colonies, are not experienced in Brazil from the 
Mandingueiros : belief in their powers is certainly 
not extinguished, and indeed even some of the 
Creoles imbibe a notion of the dfficacy of their 
spells, but the effiscts of these are not generally 
felt 

llie slaves who are employed in Recife may 
be divided into two classes ; household slaves, 
and those which pay a weeMy stipend to their 
owners proceeding from the earnings of some 
employment which does not oblige them to be 
imder the immediate eye of the master. Tlie 
first class have little chance of gaining their free- 



do not like to work ; they go from place to place ; and when 

they find any chiefs or people whom they think they can make 
anything of, they take up their abode for a time with them, 
and make greegrees, and sometimes cast sand from them, 
for which they make them pay." — Correspondence of Mr. 
John Kizell in the Sixth Report of the Directors of the 
African Institution, p. 186. 

S 2 
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dom by their own exertions, and are- subject to 
the caprice and whims of their superiors ; but 
some few are mamimitted by the kindness of 
those whom they have served, and the clothing 
and food which is aflforded to them is generally 
better than that which the other class^ obtains. 
This second class consists of joiners, shoemakers, 
&c. canoemen, porters, &c. and these men may 
acquire a sufiicient sum of money to purchase 
their own freedom, if they have liie requisite 
prudence and steadiness to allow their earnings 
to accumulate ; but too often the inducements 
to expend them foolishly are sufficiently power- 
ful to make these people swerve from their pur* 
pose* They generally earn more each day than 
the master exacts, and have besides the Sundays 
and holidays as their own ; and if the slave feeds 
and clothes himself, to these are added the 
Saturday of every "week. * I (iiink that allowing 
largely for him to supply every thing requisite 

• • • 

* Mr. Edwards says, << In Jamaica the negroes are allowed 
one day in a fortnight, except in time of crop, besides Sun- 
days and holidays, for cultivating their grounds, and carry- 
ing their provisions to market/' The Protestant church 
enjoins the observance of three or four holidays, and the 
Catholic church of above thirty. 

Du Tertre says that the custom of giving a certain portion 
of time to the slave for the purpose of providing for his own 
maintenance, was introduced into the Columbian islands by- 
^^ les Holandois chassex du Recif" and he adds that they 
** gouvernent leurs esclaves a la fagan du J?re^."«-«Histoire. 
des Antilles, vol. ii, p. 515. 
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for his support and decent appearancei and yet 
something for what to a person in such a rank 
in life may be accounted luxury, a slave so 
circumstanced may in ten years purchase his 
freedom. If his value is great, it is because his 
trade is lucrative, so that these things keep pace 
with each other. The women have likewise some 
employments by which they may be enabled to 
gain their liberty ; they make sweetmeats and 
cakes, and are sent out as cooks, nurses, house- 
keepers, &c. 

Creole negroes and mulattos are generally ac- 
counted quicker in learning any trade than the 
Africans. This superior aptitude to profit by 
instruction is doubtless produced by their ac- 
quaintance from infancy with the manners, 
customs, and language of their masters. From 
the little experience, however, which I have 
had, and from the general remarks which I have 
gathered from others, who might be judged bet- 
ter acquainted than myself with slaves, I think 
that an African who has become cheerful, and 
seems to have forgotten his former state, is a 
more valuable slave than a Creole negro or mu- 
latto. He will be generally more fit to be 
trusted. Far from the latter submitting quietly 
to the situation in which they have been bom, 
they bear the yoke of slavery with impatience ; 
the d^ily sight of so many individuals of their 
own casts, who are in a state of freedom, makes 

s 3 
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tiiem wish to be raised to an equality with them, 
and they feel at every mcmieiit their unfortunate 
doom. The consideration with which the free 
persons of mixed casts are treated, tends to in« 
crease the discontent of their brothers who are 
in slavery. The Africans do not feel this, for 
they are considered by their creole brethren in 
colour, as being so cmnpletdy inferior, that the 
line which by public (pinion has been drawn be- 
tween them, makes the Imported slave feel to- 
wards the Creoles as if they had not been ori- 
ginally of the same stock. 

Miserable objects are at times to be seen in 
Recife, asking alms in various quarters of the 
town, aged and diseased ; some of these persons 
have been slaves, and when from infirmity they 
have been rendered useless, their masters have 
manumitted them ; and thus being turned away 
to starve in their old age, or in a crippled state, 
their only resource is to beg in the public streets. 
These instances oi gross injustice and depravity 
in masters, are not many, but that they should 
occur, is sufficient to cause the aid of law to be 
called in, that the ea?istence of them should be 
prevented. 

The sugar-plantations which belong to the Be- 
nedictine monks and Carmelite friars, are those 
upon which the labour is conducted with the 
greatest attention to system, and with the great* 
est r^ard to the comfort and ease of the slaves. 
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1 can more particularly speak of the estates of 
the Benedictme monks, because my residence 
at Jaguaribe gave me daily opportunities of 
hearing of the management of one of their esta- 
bfishments ; and although sugar-works were not 
erected upon the estate in question, still the 
number of negroes which were upon it was 
fuQy adequate to this purpose. Besides, in some 
years canes were planted upon it, which wwe 
to be ground at some neighbouring mill. The 
frequent communication, likewise, which there 
was between the slaves of this plantation and 
those of the other estates, belonging to the same 
convent, upon which sugar is made, enabled me 
to ascertain that all the estabhshments which are 
owned by the Benedictines, are conducted in the 
same manner. 

The slaves of the Jaguaribe St.Bento estate 
are all Creoles, and are in number about one 
hundred. The children are carefully taught 
their prayers by some of the elder negroes, arid 
the hymn to the Virgin is sung by all the slaves, 
male and female, who can possibly attend, at 
seven o'clock every evening ; at this hour it is 
required that every person shall be at home. 
The young children are allowed to amuse them- 
selves as they please during the greatest part ci£ 
the day ; and their only occupation for certain 
hours is to pick cotton for lamps, and to sepa- 
rate the beans which are fit for seed from those 

s 4 
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which are rotten, ^nd other work of the same 
description. When they arrive at the age of 
ten and twelve years, the girls spin thread for 
making the coarse cotton cloth bt the country, 
and the boys attend to the. horses and oxen, 
driving them to pasture, &c. If a child evinces 
peculiar fitness £or any trade, care is taken that 
his talents should be applied in the manner which 
he would himself prefer. A few of them are 
taught music, and assist in the church -festivals 
of the convent. Marriages are encouraged ; as 
early as the age of seventeen and eighteen years 
for the men, and at fourteen and fifteen for the 
girls, many of these unions take place. Imme- 
diately after their entrance into this state, the 
people begin to labour regularly in the field for 
their owners; oftentimes both boys and girls 
request the manager to allow them to conmience 
their life of daily toil, before the age which i^ 
pointed out by the regulations of the convent ; 
and this occurs because they are not permitted to 
possess provision-grounds of their own until they 
labour for their masters. Almost every descrip- 
tion of labour is done by piece-work ; and the 
task is usually accomplished by three o'clock in 
the afternoon, which gives to those who are in- 
dustrious an opportunity of working daily upon 
their own grounds. The slaves are allowed the 
Saturday of every week to provide for their own' 
subsistence, besides the Sundays and hoUdays. 
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Those wko are diligent fail not to obtain their 
freedom by purchase. The provision^grounds 
are never interfered with by the monks, and 
wljien a negro dies or obtains his freedom, he is 
permitted to bequeath his plot of land to any of 
his companions whom he may please to favour in 
this manner. The superannuated slaves are 
carefully provided with food and clothing.* 

None of the monks reside upon the Jaguaribe 
estate, but one of them comes from Olinda almost 
every Sunday and holiday to say mass. Upon 
the other Benedictine estates there are resident 
monks. The slaves treat their masters with 
great familiarity ; they only pay respect to the 
abbot, whom they regard as the representative of 
the Saint. The conduct of the younger mem- 
bers of the communities of regular clergy is well 
known not to be by any means correct; the 
vows of celibacy are not strictly adhered to. This 
circunistance . decreases the respect with which 
these men might otherwise be treated upon their 

* One of these old men, who was yet however sufficiently 
hearty to be often in a state of intoxication, and would walk 
to a considerable distance to obtain liquor, made a practice 
of coming to see me for this purpose. He would tell me, that 
he and his companions were not. slaves to the monks, but to 
St. Bento himself, and that consequently the monks were, 
only the representatives of their master for the due admi- 
nistration of the Saint's property in this world. . I enquired 
of «ome others of the slaves, and found that this wad the 
general opmion among them. 
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own estates, and increases much the licenticms- 
ness of the women. I have seen upon these 
plantations many light-coloured mulatto slaves ; 
but when the approximation to white blood be- 
comes considerable, a marriage is projected for 
the individual with a person of a darker tint. 
No compulsion is made use of to oblige any one 
to marry, and therefore many of the slaves, con- 
trary to the wishes of their masters, remain single. 
The monks allow their female slaves to marry 
free men, but the male slaves are not permitted 
' to marry free women. Many reasons are alleged 
in favour of this regulation. One is that they 
do not wish that a slave should be useless in the 
way of increasing the stock of the plantation ; 
likewise the monks do not wish to have a free 
family residing among their slaves (for obvious 
reasons), which must be the case if a ihan mar* 
ries a free woman ; they have less objection to a 
man, because he is during the whole of the day 
away from their people, or is perhaps employed 
by the community, and thus in part dependant 
upon it, and he merely comes to sleep in one of 
the huts ; besides, a stranger is contributing to 
the increase of the stock. 

The Jaguaribe estate is managed by a mulatto 
slave, who married a person of his own colour, 
and she likewise belonged to the convent. Her 
husband has purchased her freedom and that oi' 
her children ; he possesses two Africaa slaves^ 
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the profits of whose labour are entirely his own ; 
but he is himself obliged to attend to the busi- 
ness of the plantation, and to see that the work of 
his masters is properly executed. This man has 
offered his two Africans in exchange for himself 
to the monks; but they tell him that the Jaguaribe 
estate could not be properly managed without 
his assistance ; and, though much against his in- 
clination, he continues in slavery. This is one 
of the strongest instances of man's desire to act 
for himself ; Nicolau enjoys the entire direction 
of the estate, and every comfort which a man of 
his description can possibly wish for ; when he 
moves from home, he is as well mounted as the 
generality of the rich planters ; he is permitted 
to be seated in the presence of his masters, and 
indeed is allowed all the privileges of free men ; 
and yet the consciousness of being under the con- 
trol of another always occupies his mind, and 
leads him to desire the possession of those privi- 
leges as a right, which he at present only enjoys 
by sufferance. * 

* Aa old slave, who had been invariably well treated, for 
he had never deserved pumshment, was asked by his master 
if he wished to be free ; he smiled, but said nothing ; the 
ifuestion being repeated, he answered thiU; of course he 
wished to be free ; the master l^en told him that his deed of 
BrwmiHmssipn should be drawn aot timt same day ; upon lliis 
bdng said, Ite slaive shook his bead, saying, ^ Why d» you 
say such things to bogh at your old black vamu" However, 
as soon as he was persuaded that it was true, he began to 
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Slavery^ however, in this less intolerable state 
exists in only a few instances ; and although 9 
great many of the planters certainly do treat their 
slaves with considerable regard and attention to 
their comforts, still, upon none of the estates, 6r* 
eepting those of the religious communities which 
have been mentioned, is the complete system of 
rendering unnecessary a constant supply of new 
labourers, made the primary obect ; — ^the end to 
which all other considerations must give placfe. 

Next to the plantations which belong to the 
convents, stand some of those of the rich Brazi- 
lian owners, who go on quietly, if not systemati- 
cally. Here the labour is not in.getieral done 
by piece-work, nor do the labourers provide for 
their own subsistence ; and the slaves are sent to 
the field at an earlier age than they ought, and 
earlier than is practised upon the convent estates. 
Some of the plantations, however, which are 
owned by individuals, do give the Saturday of 
each week for the slave to support himself. * Cor- 



dance about like one who was mad, and for some minutes 
could answer jio questions, nor could any directions be given 
to hinu 

* The Saturday of each week is not sufficient for the slave 
to provide for his own subsistence, unless the labour of his 
master is done by task-work, in which case he may manage 
to finish this in due time, and to work a little each day upon 
his own provision-grounds. He may indeed be aUe to live, 
by assisting the Saturdays, through the labour of hia Sundays 
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poral punishments are resorted to contrary to the 
custom of the St. Bento and Carmo estates, and 
though great cruelties are not often committed*, 
still the mode of punishment produces much suf- 



and hjolidaySy even if the labour of his master is not .done by 
piece-work; but this is not just, for to the Sundays and 
holidays he has a right as his own, even if his master sup- 
ports him ; but slavery and justice seldom go hand in hand. 

* A planter with whom I was acquainted, was once seen 
by a person who happened to call upon him, occupied with 
three of his companions in flogging four negroes ; the men 
were tied at a short distance from each other to four posts, 
and as the operation continued, there was much laughing 
and joking, for as they lashed their miserable victims, they 
cried out, — " Here is to the health of such and such a per- 
son." It is some comfort to be able to say, that this wretch 
has been ruined ; but his ruin has been caused by his treat- 
ment of his slaves, which has occasioned the death of some, 
and the escape of others from bis power in a less melancholy 
manner. 

Another man, on ordering a slave to work in the sugar- 
mill, was answered, that he was sick and could not go, but 
the master persisted. The negro went, saying, << You will 
then kill your slave ;" and vexed with the treatment which 
he received now, and had suffered on other occasions, he 
placed his head near to one of the wheels, (for it was a water- 
mill,) by which it was severed from his body. I could men- 
tion, many anecdotes of this description, indicative of indi- 
vidual blackness of heart, such as have been related of all 
nations who have had to do with slaves ; but few will suffice. 
Neither { of the stories which are above related, occurred in 
the great and pre-eminent instance of depravity of which the 
scene was the Mata, and which has been mentioned in a for-^ 
mer part of this work ; in that case 55 slaves were consumed 
in less than fifteen years. 
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feringy much misery, much degradation. Con* 
, finement and privations, would, I rather imagine, 
be more efficacious. The pride of the slave, 
who is obliged to appear abroad with his back co- 
vered with scars, is at first much hurt ; but the 
shame of being seen in this state soon wears off, 
and then all hopes of reform may be given up ; 
he will continue in his faults, and be indifferent 
to the stripes which he must occasionally under- 
go for committing them. I have been requested 
by slaves, who had been often so treated, to 
punish them with the whip, and not to make 
them endure the misery of sitting in tHe stocks 
in solitary confinement. But the punishment is 
suffered in private ; no exposure is occasioned by 
it. It would appear strange that the slave should 
prefer corporal punishment ; and this would seem 
to denote that this class of men possesses none of 
those feelings of shame of which I have spoken ; 
but I am convinced, that these are as deeply im-> 
planted in the negro, as in any other race of 
human beings. The case is this, where a slave 
has been often punished with the whip, and is 
seeing many of his companions and acquaintances 
undergoing the same punishment frequently, the 
knowledge that it h what he himself has before 
borne, and that so many are thus treated, takes 
away the horror which he would otherwise fed at 
the kind of chastisement. This proves the de- 
based state, -*-th6 very low ebb to which human 

xo 
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nature may be brought* The additional rigour 
which thus the slave seems to consider confine- 
ment to be, would be a recommendation to some 
persons, and perhaps the feeling is in the main 
right ; for if* the crime is great, the punishment 
should be adequate, and by this means of con- 
finement no degradation of the human being is 
occasioned. Hopes may be entertained that the 
time which is given for reflection, and the depres- 
sion of spirits which is produced by the loneli- 
ness of the situation, may bring about a correc- 
tion of error ; but by the whip, angry and vin- 
dictive feelings are excited, or despair is the con* 
sequence, and in either case the owner will be in- 
jured ; in the former, by a determination to con- 
tinue in fault, and in the latter by the death or 
inaction of the sufferer. The objection which ia 
principally to be urged against the mode of chas- 
tiaement, whiqh I have accounted the least pre- 
judicial to the slave, considered as a rational 
being, is to be met with in the loss of time which 
is incurred by confinement a due length j but I 
think, that this would be much more than com- 
pensated by the loss of health and of character 
YMch the negro suffers in undergoing piunsh- 
ment by the whip, and even of time during the 
period that the slave is recovering from the 
stripes. Iron collars, chains, and other punish* 
ments of the same description, are likewise made 
use of, and are liable to the objection of render- 
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ing callous the sense of shame. I have observed, 
and have often heard it remarked, that scarcely 
any of the slaves who receive frequent correc- 
tion, ever gain their freedom through their own 
exertions. The bad dispositions and inclinations 
of many, and the indifference which is produced 
in others by severe punishments^ su£Sciently ac- 
count for this fact. * 

The Creole slaves are usually employed as 
tradesmen and household servants; even upon 
the sugar-plantations this is the case, where they 
are not more numerous than what are necessary 
to fill these departments ; to the Africans the 
field labour is chiefly allotted. The negroes are 
sent to work as the sun rises, and far from being 
more capable of exertion in the early part of the 
morning than under the inid-day heat, the Afri- 
cans are inactive and languid, until the increas«> 
ing power of the sun removes the chill which 
they receive from the cool morning air. Tliey 
frequently leave their huts wrapt up in their co- 
verlids of baize, seemingly much distressed by 
the cold. The negroes breakfast about eight 
o'clock, and for this meal half an hour or less is 
allowed; and some masters expect that their 
slaves shall breakfast before they commence 

* Might not an act be passed for the British Colonies, 
obliging the master to roanuniit his slave, on the &ir value of 
the individual being tendered ? However, this is not a place 
for discussion. 
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their work in the morning ; — ^that is, before sun* 
rise. The time which is allowed for dinner, i^ 
from twelve o'clock till two, when the labotirers 
again continue their labour until half-past • five 
o'clock. They a^re now, generally speaking, ex- 
pected to pick a small bundle of grass for the 
master's saddle-horses, in some of the neigh- 
bouring provision-grounds ; but if this is not re- 
quisite, the. work continues until sun-set, about 
six o'clock. On the arrival of the people at 
home in the evening, they are sometimes re- 
quired to scrape the rind from the mandioc rfor 
about one or two hours ; but as none of the 
principal estates make a practice of selling the 
flour of the mandioc, and only prepare the quan- 
tity which is necessary for the subsistence of the 
slaves, this labour only occurs about once in 
each week^ or less frequently. In-crc^ time, 
the work is only discontinued on Sundays and 
holidays ; and, as is practised on board vessels 
at sea, thei negroes relieve each other sit stated 
hours. 

The field negroes are attended by z,fe%tor 
or driver, who is sometimes a white man ; but 
more frequently a free mulatto is employed for 
the purpose. It > is the practice likewise of 
some of the planters to appoint a Creole,^ or 
even an African slave to the situation* Upon 
aifeitory^e'v& a slave, more reliance is tobe 
placed, tiian' upon a free person of cc^our, for 

VOL. II. . T 
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the dwe^itar becomes responsible to his mas>* 
ter for the work which is to be executed, and 
is therefore careful that every one should do 
has duty. It is a remark which is generally 
made, that the slave Jeitores require to be 
watched^ tjiat they may be prevented from 
being too rigorous towards those whom they 
are appointed to command ; their behaviour is 
usually more ovierbearisg than that of free 
men; and next to the slaves, the European 
JbUores are the most tyrannical. It is likewise 
frequently observed'that even manumitted Afri- 
cans, who beeome possessed of slaves, which 
occasionally occurs, treat them in a severe and 
unfeeling manner, that is nothing softened, but 
father rendered more violent, by a remembrance 
of their own sufferings. Experience in trouble 
toO' often leads those who have suffered to the 
infliction of equal or greater hardships^ when 
opportunities for so doing are afforded; the 
human being becomes callous ; it is tormentedi 
and torments with the same indifierence. 

Medical attendance is not so well provided 
for as it ought, which proceeds rather from the 
small number of practitioners in the country, 
than from the negtigcooice of the planters ; in^ 
deed due attention in this respect is so much 
and so evidently thar interest, that this alom^ 
independent of any feelings of humanity, would 
make ^m seek every means of obtaining pro^ 
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per advice for thar slaves. * I da not think 
that the food which the slaves receive is in suf- 
ficient quantities^ or of -a quality sufficiently 
nourishing for the labour which they are re- 
quired to perform ; and it would be undoubt- 
edly much too scanty, if the days of intended 
rest did not supply them with an addition to 
the fftock of provifflons which the master cBbrds. 
I have in another place stated, that the v^et- 
able part of the food of the sugar-plantaticm 
negroes is chiefly the flour of the mandio^ } the 
animal food is generally the came da Sear^ salt 
meat wbich comes from Rio Grande do 9^1 $ 
and sometimes salt-fish supplies its place* The 
clothing which is given to the slaves by ^e 
master consists of a shirt and drawers of the 
cotton doth of the country, and a straw hat ; 
a piece of baize and a mat are likewise afforded 
to them ; but these things ^e not renewed as 
often as a due consideration to their comforts 
would demand. Although the negroes are fed 
by their masters, still as lands are to be had in 
abundance, the slaves are permitted to plant 
whatever they think fit, and to sell the produce 

* I met with th^ following passage in a work of much 
reputation upon the affiurs of the British sugar^slands : — 
*^ The circumstance wlierein the idayes in the West Indies 
sacni mostly indebted to their owners' liberality are, I think, 
those of medical attendance and accommodation when sick/' 
Would not a maoi take his horse to a farrier if any thing 
ailed him ? 

T 2 
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to whom they please. Many -of them rear pigs 
and poultry, and occasionally a horse is kept, 
from the hire of which money may be ob- 
tained. * 

The newly-imported negroes are usually sent 
to work too soon after their arrival upon the 
estates ; if proper care is taken of them, they 
may indeed be employed in almost any descrip- 
tion of labour at the end of eight or ten monthsi» 
but not much before this period. Damp situ- 
ations, should be avoided, and they ought not 
to bojsent out in the morning earlier than eight 
o'clock, and they should breakfast before they 
le&ve home: by these precautions the loss of 
many slaves might be prevented.; and they 
should be followed without any deviation, at 
least until the new n^roes have been for a 
twelvemonth in the country to which they have 
been transported, t 

* Horses are usually mariced upon the right haunch with 
the private mark of their owners ; but the beasts which have 
been bred by slaves are marked on the left haunch or on the 
shoulder-blade. This proves, among many other corro- 
borating circumstances, that though the law may prohibit a 
slave from possessing property, custom has estid>li6hed a 
practice which is better aoapted to the present state of the 
country. 

f The plan of di^tributiiig the new-comers among the old- 
established negroes to be taken care of by them, as is prac- 
tised in Jamaica, has not been adopted in Brazil. I think 
the e&ct of this must be good, for thus each established 
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i have represented slavery in what I conceive 
t6 be the state in which it usually exists upon- 
the plantations; but any comforts which the 
human beings who are so circumstanced enjoy, 
and any respite from severe labour is so entirely 
at the will of the master, that the instances in* 
which the fate of the slave is hard almost beyond 
endurance, are dreadfully too frequent. Some 
planters follow the system of performing cer- 
tain kinds of work during the early part of the 
night, besides making the negroes labour for 
the full usual time during the day ; —for ii^- 
stance, the whole of the labour of making the 
mandioc flour, preparing with the feet the clay 
for making bricks and earthenware, also build- 
ing mud-walls; besides removing bricks, fire 
witbd, and so forth, from one place to another. 
This extra work is called qutngingoo. I even 



slave takes an interest in one of his newly-anrived com- 
panions ; the new slaves, too, may be sooner reconciled to 
their situation, by the interest which is shown in their be- 
half; and their wants may be made known to the master with 
more ease. The law which was passed at B/io de Janeiro in 
1809 (mentioned in chapter 16th) for preventing executions 
for debt upon the property of sugar-planters, may have one 
beneficial effect; — the slaves cannot, unless the master 
pleases, be sold separately from the estate for the purpose of 
paying debts; the master cannot be forced to dispose of 
them; unless the debt amounts to the value of the estate ; 
and thus the slave is advanced in some slight degree towards 
the condition of a ser£ 

T 3 
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knew of one instance in which the field-labpui^ 
was continued until t¥relve o'clock at night, 
by the light of large fires, which had been 
kindled in several parts of the ground. For 
this manner of proceeding there was no reason* 
excepting that it was the master's pleasure so to 
act, for the season was favourable, and not too 
&f^dvanced to have continued the work in the 
usual manner, and yet have accomplished the 
planting of the field in proper time. Of cruelty 
I could say much, but I have gone far enoi^h, 
apd must not enter into farther details upon this 
part of my subject. The relation of such mis^ 
deeds do more harm than good, they serve as 
examples for those who have unprincipled minds 
and unfeeling hearts; and who may consider 
them as paths in which they may tread, because 
others have trodden in them, rather than ba 
precipices which ought to be avoided. The 
power which is intrusted to an individual is too 
great, abuses must arise, the system is radically 
bad, and every possible means should be put 
into action for its extirpation. 

I am acquainted with the owners of a few 
estates who profess to purchase any slaves how- 
ever bad their characters may be, if they can 
obtain them below the usual price* The persons 
of secondary rank who possess only a few sla^res, 
and have not the same means of punishing 
them if they misbehave which exist upon the 
great estates, dispose of those of their negroes 
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who act improperly, to the rich men who will 
purchase them« There is an estate in the 
Mata, of which the ovmer is known to buy any 
slave, however ill disrposed he may be, provided 
he car) obtain him at a low price. This man 
manages to keep his estate in the best order 
possible ; every thing goes on regularly upon 
itm He even prefers purchasing Creole slaves t<i 
Africans, although the former are invariably 
more difficult to manage. He is jbl man of de- 
termined character ; on the arrival of one of 
these new slaves^ he takes him to the prison of 
the estate, and shows him the stocdcs, the chainq, 
the whips, &C4 saying, <* This is what you are to 
expeet if you continue in your evil practices j*^ 
then a hut is given to the .slave; and also 
dotbes and other articles of comfott, all of 
which are in a state of ^eater neatness, and 
are afforded in larger quantities than are usually 
bestowed upon the slaves of other plantations. 
On one occaiion a negro struck the fettoTf fbr 
winch he was immediately confined, until the mat* 
ter could be investigated ; the freeman was found 
to be in fault, and was t»m^ away. The negro 
siiiered a obtain degree of punishment for strik- 
ing a raperior, but he was ultimately appointed 
to the situation ot f&tor^ having before held 
that of second driver. If this ]^nter did ndt 
rule his peo{de with great severity when guilty^ 
his estate would soon become a den of thieves 

T 4 
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and murderers, for it is well known of what 
ba^ materials his gang of slaves is composed. 
This man is of mixed blood, but is nearly re- 
lated to some of the first families of the pro- 
vince* It is well that. a man should appear, 
who is willing, for the sake of a trilling differ-* 
ence in the price for which he may obtain his 
labourers, to take the trouble, and undergb 
the risk ipf person and of property in control- 
ling a set of uneducated men, who cannot con- 
sequently have any principle of action, and 
whose habits are of the worst description. Ac- 
cording to present circumstances, he is of ser- 
vice to the country, for these fellows are kept 
qiiiet ; but what a dreadful state it is, that the 
institutions of a country should be so framed, 
that there should possibly exist in its centre, a 
body of human beings of which many of the 
individuals are criminals; men, who certainly 
never will b^ punished by the laws of the. 
country, though punishment may or may not 
be inflicted by the person to whom they are 
subservient. 

The slaves of the cotton-estates undergo, as 
may be supposed, the same kind of punishments, 
and are subject to the same species of treatment 
as those which have already been spoken of; 
their maiv^enient, as in other parts, is con- 
ducted cffi the whole in a more lenient or more 

rigorous ma,nner, accocding to the dispositions 

II 
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of the owners. They are however liable to 
greater ' privations from the nature of the 
country in which they reside, and they do. not 
enjoy the benefit of crop time, which is .so 
favourable to, the negroes of the sugar-plant- 
ations. Food is not so easily obtained it parts 
which are so distant from great towns and from 
the sea-coast; and greater difficulty is expe- 
rienced in the sale of the mandioc, the beans 
imd the maize which the slaves raise upon their 
own provision-'grounds. Still the negroes of the 
cotton-districts sometimes gain their freedom 
by their own exertions, for as cotton is a most 
4ucrative plant, and yet may be cultivated and 
brought to market with little or no out-lay of 
money, those of the slaves who plant regularly 
and gather their trifling quantities, frequently 
in the end meet with the reward of their labours. 
This is not the case with the sugar-cane, for in 
cultivating this plant assistance is necessary, 
much work being required to be done within 
a given time, owing to the seasons in planting 
it^ and to the nature of the cane when it ripens ; 
and there is likewise the difficulty -of having 
it ground, and of receiving the proceeds, &c. 
In the manufactory the slave has not his pro- 
perty under his own eye ; it passes through the 
hands of many other individuals, and as there is 
no personal respect for the owner of the pro- 
perty, nor any means of redress in case of in- 
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justice, the slave has only a poor chaiKre of 
being properly dealt with ; the above circum- 
staxices being those to which the culture of the 
sugar-cane is subject, it is scarcdy ever planted 
by slaves on their own account 

The cattle-districts employ few slaves, and 
these ^e occupied at home, for scarcely any of 
them, unless they are Creoles, are deemed ca- 
pable of undertaking the more arduous eoiploy- 
inents (Mf pursuing the cattle, breakix^ in hoirse^ 
&c. The slaves remain in the huta to attend 
to the less enterprising occupations* The cli- 
mate of the Sertam is accounted well adapted 
to the constitutions of the Africans ; sickly ne- 
groes are often purchased at reduced prices by 
persons who reside in the interior, under the 
idea that the climate will soon re-establish their 
health. The circumstance of the pon-existence 
of the chigua or bicho*^ in the plains of the 
Sertam is of much importance) for this -insect 
is extremely injurious to some c^ the negroes ; 
notwithstanding eveiy precaution, the feet have 
in some instances been destroyed by diem. The 
dugnuL has more effect upon the flesh of some 
persons than upon that of others ; and the nub- 
jects who are violently attacked by this insect, 

* Bioho meani an aniisial, in the connwin aoceptation of 
the word ; but the insect which is commonly, in other coun- 
trieSy called the chigua^ is Iqdown at Peraambuco, onl^ under 
the name of bicko. 



«tre sometunes only preserved from being crippled 
by their removal to a part of the country in which 
it does not exist The dryness of the air and 
soil of the Sertam generally removes agues of 
long standing, and likemse the complaint which 
frequently proceeds from the ague, and is called 
amareUidam^ or yellowness. The Africans are 
seldom attacked bty the ague, but they have 
ofben the amareUidam. 

In the back settlements, beyond the plains 
of the Sertam, bordering upon the mountains 
where cotton is planted, and from which the 
plains are in part «u]^ed with food, the num- 
ber oi n^roes is becoming considerable. I have 
had epportunities c£ conversing with negroes 
from the Sertam, and have invariably found 
that they preferred their residence in the cattle- 
districts even to a removal into the country 
bordering upon the sea. The diet of the Sotam 
negro is prrferable to that of the plantation* 
slavey so that this drcumstaace, independently 
of all others, would make the former bewail 
aware of the stiperiorily of his situation. Fresh 
beef and mutton ar^ the usual food of the 
Sertivn slaves, but upon the plantations these 
are rarely served out. 

The most dreadful complaint to which negroes 
are subject more than other desmptmns oi men, 
is tliat which, in the Columbian idands, is known 
under the name of yam, and in Brazil by that 
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of bobas. I had opportunities of seeing it, 
and most loathsome is the sight of the indi- 
viduals who are afflicted with it. The . body 
i^ecomes covered with large ulcers, the patient 
is reduced to a mere skeleton, and is rendered 
generally for a time quite helpless. The facility 
with which it is communicated to others in- 
creases the distress of the patient ; for every 
precaution must be taken in separating the suf- 
ferer to some distance from the other slaves. 
The adult who recovers from it seldom enjoys 
as perfect health as before* The negroes say 
that it gets into the bone; every change of 
weather is felt by those who have had the 
disorder, although they are again accounted in 
I^ealth, arid in some cases the use of one or 
other of the limbs is occasionally lost for a time. 
A certain diet must be observed for many 
months after the disorder has apparently le^ 
the person who has had it, for the purpose of 
preventing a relapse ; and sometimes k deviation 
from this, even some years ailer, will cause 
violent pains in the joints. The following cir- 
cumstances occurred under my own eyes. A 
child belonging to one of my neighbours, whilst 
I resided at Jaguaribe, was in the practice of 
coming to amuse itself with some of the chil- 
dren of the plantation. He had this disorder 
upon^ him ; and sooii afterwards' the son of a 
labourer caught it ; all this was not made known 
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to me, until a slave of eight years of age was 
reported to me to have the bobas; and shortly 
afterwards an old man, the father of this child, 
likewiise fell sick. In the course of a short 
time, notwithstanding every care was taken, 
other persons were afflicted with the disease. 
^ surgeon was applied to, and he prescribed 
mercuiy to all the patients. An infant of a few 
months old, which afterwards caught the di- 
sease, underwent the same treatment. The 
children who had arrived at a certain age all' 
recovered, and until the period of my departure, 
they had never experienced any return, nor had 
felt any bad effects from it. The old man still 
laboured under it, but was recovering; The 
growth of the infant was stopped, by the disease, 
and very little hopes were entertained of saving 
its life. 

This horrible disorder is contracted by inha- 
biting the same room with the patient, and by 
inoculation ; this is effected by means of a small 
fty, from which every precaution is oftentimes of 
no avail. Great numbers of the insects of this 
species appear early in the morning ; but they ' 
are not so much seen when the sun is powerful. 
If one of them chances to settle upon the comer 
of the eye or mouth, or upon the most trifling 
scratch, it is enough, to inoculate the bobaSy if 
the insect comes from a person who labours 
under the disease. The same person* can only 
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have the bobas once. The scars which it leaves 
upon the bodies of the negroes have a most 
di^^ting appearance ; for the wounds have in 
some cases been of such long standing, and 
have penetrated so deep as to have dianged 
the colour of the skin, which becomes of a 
most loathsome white colour. * However, deep 
wounds of any description have the same efEtct 
upon the negro skin« 

There are considerable nundbers €i white per- 
sons and of colour who possess two or three 
slaves, and share witii them the daily labour, 
even of the fidd. These slaves are, generally 



* Dr. PiiK^rd, in Im *' NotM on the West Indies,'' men- 
tions that mercury was used for the complaint at Berl^ice, 
with very little success. Mr. Edwards doubts ** if medicine 
of any kind is of use in tiiis diseaae.'' This writer likejvise 
states that he had heard of the Gold Coast negroes inoculat- 
ing their children with die complaint^ and also the notion 
which they have of the disease getting into the bone. Boling- 
broke says, ** No efl^tual cure has, I believe, ever been 
ftund &r it. &slmitkm wfil drive it in, but sidphur and 
other opening mediejnei are now preferred to induce ita^ 
coming out ;" and again, *^ There are black women who in- 
oculate their children for this disorder ; its violence is thereby 
lessened.**— Voyage to the Demerary^- &c. p. 54. 

In the ** Voyage a h Omme et k Cayenne Jkit en 1789 
et ann^es advaniesy** I find that, spealdng of the same dis- 
order, " im la gttgne tris^isefnent avec Us Indiennes qui en 
sant presque toutes attaftties^* It is supposed by Mr. Ed- 
warda to be brought from Africa, and the same idea exists 
in Bnuil ; indeed it is less kwrffh innong the Indians than 
among the people of colour. 
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speaking, Creoles, who have been reared in the 
family, or they are Africans who have been 
purchased very young for a trifling sum of 
money ; they are frequently considered as part 
of the family, and share with the master the 
food for which both are working. Tliese slaves 
appear on gala days well-dressed, and they have 
a certain air of independence, which shows that 
they think themselves to be something more in 
the world than mere drudges. The difference 
of the fedii]^ of one pf these men towards his 
master, and that of the generality of the slaves 
which are owned by great proprietors, is 
very striking. The former will not sulfer in his 
pi^esence a word to be spoken against his mas- 
ter, whilst the latter cares not if he hears every 
injurious epithet made use of. The slaves of 
mnall proprietors are not so liable to imbibe 
many of the &ult8 to which those of wealthy 
men are subject, and they possess more pride,—- 
a greater wish to act honourably, — a greater 
dread of being upbraided for a fault. Upon 
large estates the assemblage of so many persons 
tends to depravation, and the wide dSstimce 
Which there is between the slave and the mas- 
ter tends to produce a greater feeling of in- 
feriority ; but among the small proprietors the 
difference of rank is infinitely less, owing, 
among other causes, to the assistance which 
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they refceive from each other, in their daily 
occupations. * ^ 

From the vastness of the country, it might 
be supposed that if a slave escapes from * his 
master, the chances would be against his return, 
but this is not the case. The Africans particu- 
larly are generally brought back ; they are soon 
distinguished by their manner of speaking the 
Portuguese langus^e ; and if any one of them 
cannot give a good account of himself, he will 
not be allowed to remain long unmolested, for 
the profit arising from the apprehension of a 
runaway slave is considerable. Besides, the 
manumitted African generally continues to - re- 
side in the neighbourhood of the estate upon 
which he has served as a dave ; so that when a 
man of this, description, that is, aa African, 
comes without being known, to settle in; a dis- 
trict, suspicion immediately arises that he is not 
free. The manumitted Creoles remove to where 
they are not known, because they do not wish 
that the state in which they were born should 
reach their new place of residence. An African, 
must have been brought to Brazil as a slave,, 
and therefore his situation of a freeman prove® 
that his character is good, or he could not have 

* A small proprietor in Brazil is a man who possesses 
from two to ten slaves. A large proprietor, upon an average, 
in the part of the country of which I may speak, possesses 
&om twenty to sixty slaves. 
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obtained his liberty; but a Creole may have 
been born free, and consequently his former 
state as a slave he wishes to conceal. Creche 
slaves, and more especially mulattos, often do 
escape, and are never afterwards heard of by 
their masters; but even these are sometimes 
brought back. 

A case of great hardship occurred at Recife 
a short time before I left that place. A negro 
and his wife had escaped, and as their master 
had not received any tidings of them for sixteen 
or seventeen years^ he supposed that both of 
them had died. However, one day there ar- 
rived at his door in Recife, a number of capi^ 
taens-do-campo with several persons in custody. 
He soon recognised his negro and negress, and 
was told that the five young persons who were 
with them were their children, and consequent- 
ly his slaves. These poor creatures had been 
brought up until this period of their lives with 
the idea that they were free ; and thus a young 
man of sixteen, and his sister of fourteen^ years 
of age, .were at the season of joy and gladness, 
to commence a life of misery.. The master 
confined them all, until he C&uld dispose of them 
to some slave-dealer, which he soon accomplish- 
ed, and they were shipped from Recife for Ma- 
ranham. I never heard how the discovery had 
been made, that these people were not free. 

VOL. II. U 
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Oh! system accursed, which thu6 damps th^ 
hopes and prospects of a whole iife^ 

Sc>me of the negroes who escape determkle 
to shun the haunts of man, they conceal f^m- 
selves in the woods, instead of attempting to be 
received into some distant village as free per* 
tons. Tliey form hnts^ whi^h are called mo^am- 
boSf in the most unfrequented spots, and live 
upon the game and fruit which their pliuieft of 
retreat afford. These persons sometimes assem^ 
ble to the number of ten or twelve, and then their 
dislodgement is difficult ; for their acquaintande 
with the woods around gives them the advaA* 
tage over any party which may be sent to attack 
tiiem. * Sometimes a whole neighbourhood is 

* A islflve belonging to a colonel of militia^ who was a 
planter of great wealthy was in the freqaent practice of eon- 
cealing himself in the woods for some days at a time ; on being 
brought back, he was punished, and soon again ran away ; 
and diis behaviour continued for seme time. In one of his 
randies he met his master, who was riding alone in one of 
the narrow roads of the country. The slave placed himself 
in the middle of the path, and taking off his liat, saluted his 
master as if he haid Veen only slightly acqiitainl^d wiMi hitaiy 
and addressed him, begging that he woidd give him apme 
money. The colonel was much alarmed, and granted his 
request, upon which he was suffered to proceed, but was ad- 
monished to be silent upon the subject. The slaVe was scxm 
taken ; but he continued to run away, to be brought home, 
to be punishedy and again to go through the same proceed- 
ing so frequently and for so many years, that at last his 
master allowed him to do as he pleased ; indeed he was sotne- 



disturbed \^ o»e of t^se compfiunitie^, w^9 rob 
the provijiiQnrgroundf, 9tpal .calves*, lambs, aud 
poultry; and stqms ar^ told of the Gabfm 
negroes stealing children^ 



wh^ afraid of a second jjaeiB^ng m the wQQds, when, hp^^might 
not perhaps be treated so courteously. Ite as obstinately 
refused to sell tiie negro as the negro objected to serving 
him ; because he knew that the slare wished to bp sold to 
some 09^ else^ and from a nptio^ Fhlch some pf the planters 
entertain of not choosing to dispose of any person whom they 
have owned, unless by manumission, 

♦ There was a boy of twelve years of age, of Afticaa 
birth, who belonged to Jaguaribe ; thiis c^i^ oft^^ iQ^^^i^^^d 
the wo.od$ fpr several days together. He Idlled a ca^f on one 
occasion, and separated the quarters of the animal by meana 
0f a sharp stone. He was discovered by the dropping of the 
Uood, from the £eld to the hiding-place. M soon as the 
owner of the calf f^und the boy, he wished, of C9urse, ip 
take him to his master ; but the boy laid himself down upon, 
the ground, and refused to stir. The man bound him to a. 
tree, and went home to fetch a horse,, upon which he placed 
the bpy ai^d jtied him the^e ; l^e w^)c.ed after him ifo Ji^a^ 
ribe, driving the horse on before. The boy was punished ; 
but a few hours after he had been flogged, he said to oAe of 
his companions, ^' Well, at least I have had the honour of 
being attended by a pagevn,*' or .page, the wnial wofd^rfi 
groom. This happened under a former tenant at Jaguaribe. 
A short time before I left that plantation^ the same boy 
fled wth another of neatly the same age, both of them being 
abojut fourteen years of age. They had been absent some 
da^^, when late one evening an Indian labourer brought 
them both home. The children had tl^rown off all clothing, 
^nd had .n;^de bows and arrows suited to their own size, with 
wliich they were to kill poultry, rats, &c. as food. Their 
appearance was most laughable, but it ^as distressing; it 
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SLAVERY. 



The slaves of Maranham are in a less favour- 
able state than those of Pemainbuco, on the 
whole ; but the system which is followed re- 
specting them is radically the same. Their food 
is usually rice, which is said to disagree with 
most of the nations which come from Africa ; 
and the treatment which they receive upon the 
estates in that part of the country, is said to be 
more rigorous; but of this I cannot myself 
speak, for I had no opportunities of judging. 

Negroes who are decidedly of incorrigible 
character, are shipped from Pernambuco to 
Maranham, and though the cause for which 
these transportations are made, is well known, 
they are often sold to great advantage. Nothing 
tends so much to keep a slave in awe, as the 
threat of sending him to Maranham or to Para. 

That the general character of persons who 
are in a state of slavery should be amiable, and 
that goodness should predominate, is not to be 
expected ; but we ought rather to be surprised 
at the existence of that degree of virtue which 
is to be found among those who are reduced to 



was soon known that they were found, and many of their 
companions and other inhabitants of the plantation assembled 
to see and to laugh at these terrible hegros do mafOj or bush 
negroes. The boys had been well treated by me, and there- 
fore the propensity to continue in practices which had com^ 
menced under severe usage coold be their only inducement 
to prefer the woods now. 
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a situation of so much misery. Slaves are much 
inclined to pilfer, and particularly towards their 
masters this is very frequent ; indeed many of 
them scarcely think that they are acting impro- 
perly in so doing. * Drunkenness is common 
among them, t A direct answer is not easily 
obtained from a slave^ but the information which 
is required is learnt by means of four or five 
questions put in various ways. The necessity 
for this is frequently caused by stupidity, or 
from ignorance of the language in which the 
slave is addressed, rather than from any wish 
to deceive. It is in their behaviour to their 
families and companions, that the good part 
of the human being is displayed, and natural 
enough it is that it should be so. The ne- 
groes show much attachment to their wives^ 
and children, to their other relations if they 
should chance to have any, and to their ma- 
lungos or fellow-passengers from Africa. The 
respect which is paid to old age, it is extremely 
pleasing to witness. Superannuated Africans, 
upon the estates, are never suffered to want any 

* One of the men who was in my possession used to say^ 
on being tasked with any theft, ^' To steal from master is not 
to steal — Furtar de Senhor nam kejurtar" 

f Strange notions exist on this subject. Several nostrums 
are in repute for the curing of this habit ; but that of which 
ihe fame stands the highest, is, earth that is taken from a 
grave, dissolved in water, and given to the negro without 
his knowing what he is taking. . 
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•c6Mortt intlli Which ft is in the pCi^t 6f thtsir 
!feHdW^s!kveS to t\Xp^{y them. T^he old m^tais 
are ad'Ak^eSsed by Ae ^ertn of p&i and Mar, fithtr 
and ihdtheh Ttie mk^t^ liftfe\viise is^d'd this tetm 
t'6 thfe name of theif old^r slaVife, wheii s^akitt]^ 
td theiti. ttiat tli'e generality of the skves 
shotitd show grcdt attachment to tSteir tti^stefrs, 
IS 'Aot to be exp'eded ; Why shduld thfey ? The 
btfhxiectioh between tft'e two deiscriptions *f 
'pernios, is nU o^e of Ibve afed harmony, off 
gdoA j[)Vtfddcin'g gi^atitudb, of leste^tti «nd rfe- 
aipect ; it ils 6ne of hatrcfd atid dJsc^ord, of tfis- 
'itiidt knd bf continual suSpidoil ; one of Whi'ch 
the ^H IS s6 en(i(rEhous, that if any prope!r feel- 
ing's 'eicist ill tlfd^e who are supposed to hteheffit 
fi6iti It, and in thdiJb who suffer under it, they 
j^todeed froiii orfr Watiirfe, liild not from the 
sy^tleih. 

It w^ift ^be seen ftom the above statettiieWt, 
thdt the ^Ikves of those fiarts of Brazil whicJh 1 
ha\^ had opiiortutiiti^s 6f Sfe^irig, ^e riibre fa- 
Voufkbly ditiiat^d than those of the'C<iluitibiiin 
islaiids ; btit still they are slaves, arid in this 
word is included, great misery, great degrada- 
tion, great misfortune. 
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CHAP. XX. 

IMPOLICY OF THE 8LAVErTRADE. 

TpSW perBOQB in Great Britain have now any 
doubts of the inhumanity of the slave-trade, 
and acme woqld presume to come forwards as 
its defenders. It is a great moral evil, perhaps 
tbe greatest in the world, from which England 
hi^B at last been delivered. But her work is not 
yet done ; other nations continue to transport 
1^ natives of Africa froai;i their own shpres to 
those of South Aineriqa ; and even when her 
efiprts h^ve succeeded in persuading them to 
jg^bid this tra4ie, the plan of abolition mustt be 
followed up in her .^wn colonies ; she must atpijie 
for the crimes which she has comipitted, and 
prove to other countries her sincerity in the 
c^ui^Q, by her zeal in rooting oijit a most execrable 
sys^tem with all prudent and possible expedidon. 
Jn Brazil there are several excellent ipen who 
stiU entertain the idea that the Africans sutjs 
S8¥ed froip death by the slave-dealers, and i\\^ 
if ttfi^y were not purchased by Europe^s, their 
counfjTymen would murder thj^opi j this w^ the 
c^iniw in £)ngl^d a few years ago, and t^e^ 
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fore we carniot be surprised that the Brazilians 
should still consider it as being founded upon 
truth. It is their interest so to think, (or, at any 
rate, they imagine that it is their interest,) and 
they have no books or other means by which 
they might be undeceived. To the planters I 
fear that scarcely any arguments would be of 
any avail ; they imagine that without slaves their 
estates must decay, and therefore they fortify 
themselves under the notion of the humanity of 
the trade by which they obtain their supplies. - 
If the chief body of the priests could be con- 
vinced of its cruelty, — of the effect which this 
trade has to render still more prominent than 
they would otherwise be, the bad qualities of 
the natives of Africa in their own country, and 
to ch^ck every thing that is good; — of its 
direct tendency to increase the manifold evils 
of the state of society existing in the parts of 
that continent which are subject to the resort of 
slave-dealers ; — if the clergy could be made to 
believe that by their voice they were sanctioning 
one of the most shocking systems under which 
the world ever laboured, I know that their aid 
would be given to the abolition. I am aware 
likewise of the weight which their opinions carry 
with them among all other descriptions of per- 
sons. One of the chief arguments with the 
priesthood is tihe advantages which the Africans 
receive from their entrajjce into the Catholic 
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church;-^ — how much betters would it be to 
teach them the Christian religion upon their 
native soil, without all the miseries to which they 
are subjected by their transportation ! 

Another opinion has also been adopted, which 
induces the Brazilians to* suspect the motives of 
Great Britain in urging their government to 
abolish the trade. They say it was from policy 
alone that she abolished the slave-trade, because 
her colonies were fully stocked ; and that now 
she wishes to accomplish the abolition among 
all other nations who are not so well provided 
with labourers, that they may not rival her 
transatlantic possessions, and ultimately surpass 
them by the increased number of workmen. • 

* The Invatigador Poriuguez and the Correio Brazilknsei 
two Portuguese journals published in London, have arranged 
themselves on the side of justice, humanity, and sound policy. 
The former of them has been translating Dr. Thorpe's 
^mphlet respecting the colony of Sierra Leoiie^ and has 
given portions of it in each number. I hope the editors wHl 
be aware of the necessity of fair play, and will next proceed 
to translate ^^ The Special Report of the Directors of the 
African Institution," in answer to the charges preferred 
against them by Dr. Thorpe. I know no more of the matter 
to which either of the pamphlets relate than what I have 
gathered from them, and from Mr. Macauley's letter to 
ik. R. H. the Duke of Gloucester. But let tiiere be ^r 
play ; let each side be heard and judged. This is due to the 
African Institution, owing to the until now unimpeached 
characters of its leading members. By so doings the editors 
of the journal would prove most decidedly their sincerity 
in the cause of tibotition. 
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It is clear that those who hold out that upon 
such principles as these the abolition was efibct- 
ed in England^ know nothing of its history \ ^^ 
for if they did^ they would soon see from what 
pure motives the zeal for the prohibition of the 
slave-trade proceeded ; they would read of the 
exertions and perseverance of Clarkson, the 
great aposde in this cause^ and they would be 
conviDieed that the eloqu^ence of Wilberforce 
coidd only emanate from the most disiMerested 
aources. It would be perceived that these two 
individualfi, whose nauKs will for ever be con^ 
nacted with the £uiuhis law to the passing of 
which they contributed so materiaillyr were £bl>- 
lowed by a train of advocates in this glorious 
struggle, whose aid was afforded under circum- 
stances which were as litde liable to suspicion as 
the conduct of their great leaders. The proofs 
of the unstained principles upon which this act 
Was carried through parliament are so deciaive^ 
that a plain statement of facts would convince 
all those who were not previoudy determined to 
belioye the contrary. 

The government of Brazil has a difficult part 
to apt; it rules a numerous body of slave- 
own^% who are scattered over a very exjtensive 
country, in which the authority of the sovereign 
w31 only of necessity be loosely recognised ; the 
pos^jbdlity of resisting his commwds does exist, 
and though his mandates are issued in the style 
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o£ despotism^ still he miist be careful not to go 
too far ; for he has not the means of anforciiig 
obedience to his edicts in the chief provinces, if 
any one of* them chose to withdraw its alle^ 
giance. The government wonld be, I rather 
think, inclined to follow the example of the chief 
powers of Europe ; but it must not be predpi^ 
talte ; the people[must be prepared for the char^, 
and have time given them to think upon a siiib- 
ject, which, under their present impressiona, is 
supposed to amjure them so snaterially. It is at 
Bahia that the slave-dealers and planters have 
shown themselves most violent in £ivour of the 
^lave-trade ; it is from that place that the most 
ext^isive traffic is carried on to the coa^t of 
-Africa. In the province of Bahia 4liere are gr^at 
estates, possessing two, three, and four hundred 
slaves 4 the owners of these are consequeaatly 
rich, and they possess power over the free popu- 
lation as we]l as over their own immediate de- 
pendants. It is in that quarter that the greatest 
inclination to resist whatever its people does not 
relish, has been experienced. Petitions contain- 
ing forcible language have been made to the 
government at Rio de Janeiro, against the abo- 
lition and against the proceedings of the British 
cruisers stationed upon the coast of Afiica, by 
which several slave-ships have been captured. * 

* The cry against the injustice and tyranny which is said 
to have been exercised by Great Brltmn in the employmeoN; 
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The government of Brazil may, and ought to be 
persuaded by all peaceable and friendly means 
which independent states possess of urging each 
other, to do its utmost in accomplishing the 
much to be desired end ; but still, whatever our 
wishes may be, and however much the inclin- 
ations of the Portuguese ministry may coincide 
with them, they must consult the state of the 
country over which they rule. 

A Brazilian writer who has published several * 
pamphets at Rio de Janeiro with the permission 
of the Regent, has spoken against the trade, as 
far as it is possible under present circumstances. 
Slavery he styles " a terrible cancer in the body 
politic, which tends to impede the increase of 
the white race, and as he rather quaintly ex- 
presses himself " to Africanize the New World.*' * 
This is not the only place in which the same 



of her naval superiority, has been removed at least on this 
score; for a sum of money was agreed to be paid by Great 
Britain to the government of Brazil for the purpose of reim- 
bursing those of its subjects whom it might judge to have 
been unjustly treated. 

The captures, of which complaint was principally made, 
were effected under the impression that all ships which bore 
the Portuguese flag, trading to the coast of Africa for slaves, 
ought to be of Portuguese build. This was a mistake arising 
from misunderstanding the treaties which were concluded 
between the two Powers in 1810. 

* Olj^ervacoens sobre a prosperidade do Estado pdos j>rtfi- 
fipid/i liheiraet da Nova Legislacam do Brazil^ p. 16. 
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writer speaks of slavery, and of the trade in these 
terms, A Portuguese writer of much reputa- 
tion among his countrymen, says, " If we have 
never feared the power of the government, 
neither ought we to hesitate in combating the 
erroneous opinions of the people ; confident that 
although he who opposes himself to the pre- 
judices of a nation, renders his name odious, 
still he may be quite certain that posterity will 
do him justice/' * Anothet Journal of equal 
reputation states, that " it is a great evil for the 
chief strength of an empire to consist in the 
number of its slaves ; and if Brazil had once 
reflected, that each negro which she exports 
from Africa, is necessarily an enemy whom she 
is nurturing, she would perhaps not have dared 
to employ them at all ; or at any rate she would 
have made use of them in smaller numbers/' t 
I hope that other individuals of the same nation 
will see the subject in the same light, and will 
give their assistance in leading their country- 
men to a knowledge of the equity, humanity, 
and good policy of abolishing this detestable 
traffic. 

The ruin of Brazil is predicted, the decay of 
its agriculture and of its commerce are sup- 
posed to be inevitable from the want of labourers, 
if the trade is prohibited. This is generally 

* Correio Brazilien&e for December 1815, p. 735. . 
f Investigador Portuguez for June 1816, p. 496. 
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asserted wherever I have been, without the least 
coasideratioQt without a thought being given to 
the possibility of employing the free population 
of the country in daily labour. It is said, that 
if Africans are not to be obtained, every thing 
must be at a stand, and the country can make 
no progress. This argument against the aboU*- 
tion, the Brazilians bring forwards even with 
much less plausibility than the planters of the 
Cobumbian islands. ;In these the number of 
free persons of colour, is comparatively very 
small, whereas in Brazil a great propartion of 
the population consists of free persons in the 
lower ranks of life. In some parts of the coun- 
try which I have visited, the free people pre- 
ponderate considerably, and in none of those 
districts which I saw, do I conceive that the 
slaves outnumber the free people in a greater 
proportion than three to one. It will have been 
aeen from foreg^g ohaptei^, that the si^g^. 
plantations are not largely stocked with ^laves^ 
a»d that no estate is without some poition of its 
lands which sxe occupied by families who are in 
a state of freedom. The villages, too, cpntain 
free fiersons almost excluaiv^ely* and even m the 
large towns, the major part of the a^eehanics 
are free. 

The •slave-trade is impolitic with regard to 
Brazil on the broad principle, tliat a man in a 
state of bondage will not be so serviceable to 
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the cotnmunity as one who acts for himself, and 
whoise whole exertions are directed to the ad- 
vancement of his own fortune, the increase of 
which, by regular means, adds to the general 
prosperity of the society to which he belongs. 
This is an undoubted and indisputable fact, to 
which every person assents, owing to the self- 
evidende of its truth ; and which must be still 
more strongly imprinted on the mind of every 
one who has been in the habit of seeing the 
manner in which slaves perform their daily la- 
bour. Their indifference, and the extreme slow- 
ness of every movement, plainly point out the 
trifling interest whidi they have in the advance- 
ment of the work, I have watclfied two parties 
labouring in the same field, one of free persons, 
and the other of slaves, which occasionally, 
though very seldom, occurs. The former are 
singing, joking, and laughing, and are always 
actively moving hand and foot ; whilst the latter 
are silent, and, if they are viewed from a little 
distance, their movements are scarcely to be 
perceived. 

Even if Brazil had only to depend upon its 
slaves for the increase of its agriculture and po- 
pulation, it would still be better for that country 
in the main, to put a st(^ to the introduction of 
Africans; but in that case, although its ad- 
vancement would necessarily be progressive, it 
would be dow. Every African who • enters the 
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country is an enemy of which the state is sanc- 
tioning the introduction. Besides, Brazil is not 
in want of them, and even if that country made 
the greatest possible use of every individual 
whom it at present possesses, (which it does not,) 
and yet urgently and necessarily required an 
additional number of hands to continue the cul- 
tivation of the lands, the transportation of Afri- 
cans is the worst manner of obtaining them, 
even in a political point of view. If, however, 
upon Africans alone its advancement was to de- 
pend, many years must pass before any great 
change would be seen in its riches and power, 
and consequently in its progress to the rank of a 
great nation. Brazil is, however, in a far dif- 
ferent situation ; her free population is. nu- 
merous, and the time seems to have almost 
arrived, when this part of the community would 
take its proper place in society in spite of exist- 
ing regulations, * So much do I imagine this to 

* I met with the following passage in a work of high and 
deserved reputation : — " The Romans, notwithstanding their 
prodigious losses in the incessant wars which they carried 
on for centuries, never experienced any want of men id the 
early periods of the commonwealth ; but were even able to 
send colonies abroad out of their redundant population. 
Afterwards, in the time of the Emperors, when the armies 
were generally kept in camps and garrisons, where a soldier 
is perhaps the healthiest of all professions, the Roman popu- 
lation in Italy had greatly diminished, and was visibly de- 
clining every day, owing to a change in the division of 
property, and to the pernicious and monstrous increase of 
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be the case, that I think the abolition of the 
slave-trade would scarcely be felt at Pemam- 
buco after the first moment ; and even any sen- 
sation which might be caused, would rather be 
produced artificially than necessarily. The rich 
slave-owners would immediately rival each other 
in the purchase of the Africans who might ' 
happen to be on sale, and thus an increase of 
price would be produced j but the number of 
free persons is quite adequate to fill up any 
vacuum which it is supposed would be caused in 
the country by a stop being put to the supply of 
the imported part of the population. 

I 

domestic slavery, which had left die poorer class of free 
citizens without any means of subsistence, but public cha- 
rity." — Essay on the Military Policy and Institutions of the 
British Empire, by C. W. Pasley, Captain (now Colonel) in 
the cerps of Royal Engineers. Note to p. 505. 

In the work in which the note appears, it is introduced 
for the purpose of proving, that " the total average popu- 
lation in any country can never be affected by the annual 
number of deaths, but depends solely ^d exclusively upon 
the means of subsistence afforded to the living." I have 
transcribed it, inasmuch as the author of it states, that do- 
mestic slavery was one of the causes of the decrease of 
population in Italy; and though the pernicious effects of 
slavery do not act to the same extent in Brazil, it does un- 
doubtedly prevent the rapid increase of the numbers of the 
people of colour ; and if the trade in Africans continues 
much longer, it will tend to stop the increase altogether of 
the persons of mixed blood. That tlie increase of the free 
population of colour ought to be encouraged, nq one will 
deny ; they are the pillars of the state, the bulwark from 
the strength of which Brazil becomes invincible, 

VOL. II. X 
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Constituted as society is in civilised states, 
the poor must depend upon those who are suf- 
ficiently wealthy to give them employment; and 
again, the latter must depend upon the ibnner 
for the execution of their projects. But the 
situation of Brazil excludes the lower nmks from 
the aid of tliose who are above them, and de- 
prives the rich of the assistance which they 
might receive from the labour of the poor- The 
peasant is under the necessity of planting for his 
own subsistence, without possessing the capital 
which is requisite for the undertaking. If the 
crop fails he^ "remains totally destitute. The 
exertions of a number of individuals, each occu- 
pied singly in clearing and cultivating separate 
plots of land, cannot accomplish so easily, or 
with so much perfection, the work which might 
be done by the united elSbrts of the same num- 
ber of persons. Even if the slave-trade was to 
continue for a considerable length of time, the 
natural order of things would probably have 
their course, and free labourers would be em- 
ployed upon every well-regulated estate, con- 
jointly with the slaves. The lower ranks of 
people would become too numerous for each 
family to be able to possess a sufficient quan- 
tity of land for its own support, and this would 
oblige them to hire themselves to those who 
could afford to pay them ; the planters would 
see the advantages of hiring their workmen i 
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and thuS) without any care or attention to this 
most important subject by the government of 
the country, would the labour of free men be 
admitted. By the separation of labour into 
small spots of cultivated ground, (if cultivated 
it can be called,) as is practised at present, great 
portions of land are wasted, and only a few fa- 
milies can possibly exist upon the extent of sur- 
face (each working for itself) which would give 
bread to a much greater number of persons, if 
they were employed conjointly,— if the labour 
was paid for by one who wished to obtain a good 
crop from the land, could pay for the work 
which was requisite, and gave the necessary at- 
tention to its culture ; this would bring together, 
and render useful to each other, the first class 
of people, who enjoy considerable wealth, and 
the third class, who do not possess any thing. 
The second class, consisting of small planters, 
who live comfortably, have a decent house, 
three or four slaves, a horse or two, and some 
other trifling property, would not be affected in 
the least by this change in the application of the 
labour of the class which is immediately below 
them. The secondary people, who cannot af- 
ford to increase their number of slaves, and yet 
are not able to accomplish their projects in 
planting with those which they possess, fre- 
quently hire free labourers. 

Under the present system, the labour of free 
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persons is not placed to the greatest advantage^ 
their time is misemployed in performing alone^ 
with great difficulty, what would be done easily, 
if several persons were occupied together. This 
is particularly apparent in a Hew country, where 
the obstacles which are to be surmounted in pre- 
paring lands for culture are so numerous and of 
such magnitude. If a man is aware that the 
obtaining of his daily bread depends directly 
upon the exertions of each day, it is probable 
that he will be careful in making use of the pre- 
sent moment, and not put pff until the morrow 
what will so materially benefit him ; and as he 
knows that his comforts depend upon his regu- 
lar exertions, he will be more inclined to go 
throtigh his daily occupations with punctuality. 
But if his gains do not correspond with the 
work which he does daily, the probability is. 
that some carelessness will be perceived ; and 
he will, from trifling causes, delay the performw 
ance of a task until a future moment. The 
hire which a labourer in the service of another 
man receives, is only rendered to him if he has 
performed his allotted work, otherwise the time 
is lost ; no good fortune, no lucky season can 
reclaim it ; but if his profits are expected to be 
meted to him rather from the richness of the 
land which he has cultivated, from a favourable 
season, from the excellence of the seed, or from 
these causes combined, orTrom others which 
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ace not under his control, he will more wiU 
liiigly stay idling at home, or accept an invi- 
tation to a merriment-making. Labour is not 
pleasant ; men in general work from necessity, 
and therefore some stimulant is requisite to urge 
them to exertion : this occurs in any climate, 
^nd holds good still more frequently in one 
which naturally inclines to the indulgence of in-, 
dolent propensities. * 

If all men were free, the capital which is re- 
quired in the establishment of a plantation, or 
the great exertions which, under existing cir- 
cumstancei^, must be used to answer the pay'p 
ments which are to be made for the property 
obtained on credit, would not be so necessary ; 
or, at any rate, the experiment of entering into 
schemes for planting would not be so danger- 
ous as it is at present, if the chief expenditure 
was not incurred in property which is so pre- 
carious, and at the same time so valuable, as 
slaves. In the purchase of any other description 
of live-stock (to speak in creole language), the 
risk lies in diseases of the body only, and in 
those alone to which bodies that are inured to 
the climate are subject; but you transplant 
the negro from his native soil, which to him is 
the best in the world ; and you have his wounded 

^ I am aware that this is not the case with all nations ; but 
although it may not be correct when speaking generally, its 
applicatiojpi to the people of whom I am treating will not, I 
think, be found to be erroneous. 

x 3 
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and desponding mind to heal. The vexations 
and privations which he must undergo are to be 
combated ; his mind as well as his body must be 
kept in health, or little service will his master 
receive from him. The loss which is occasioned 
by untimely deaths would not, if free men were 
employed, thus fall directly upon the planter. 
The time which is passed by the runaway- 
slave in the woods, or residing in temporary 
freedom at some distant village, would not be 
so much property unemployed. The expenses 
attendant upon sickness, and the loss of time 
proceeding from the same cause, would be in- 
curred by the patient, and the place of one in- 
dividual would be occupied by another. The 
constasit anxiety of the planter, which is caused 
by the bad habits of his slaves, and from other 
reasons inseparably connected with the system, 
by which one man rules a body of his fellow- 
creatures, who are at the same time his property, 
would be removed. The owner of an estate 
might have some rest ; his attention need not be 
entirely given up to the management of his af- 
fairs, which must now be the case, if he has a 
wish to advance his fortune, and a due regard 
for the preservation in an able state, of the beings 
through whose means this is to be accomplished. 
Too true it is that men become callous to the 
constant round of intelligence which is commu- 
nicated by the manager ; of slaves sicl^ lamed 
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by accident, making their escape, &c., and the 
accounts of their recovery and return are re- 
ceived with the same unconcern. Punishment 
is ordered for crimes and misdemeanors with the 
same insensibility ; all these are things of course, 
and as such are endured quietly. 

In a country which is afflicted with the dread- 
ful disease of slavery cruelty is frequent, and 
whilst the punishment of misdemeanors which 
have been committed against the master are 
generaUy immediate, and proportioned to their 
bearing upon the interests of the superior, it is 
difficult to compass the chastisement of great 
crimes against the community. It is the in- 
terest of the master to conceal from the superior 
authorities those actions of their slaves which 
might subject them to the loss of their services. 
Instances have occurred in which the law itself 
has swerved from its direct line of justice, that 
the owner might not be injured by the execu- 
tion or transportation of the slave. It is for the 
benefit of the wealthy man, who ought to be the 
dispenser of justice, to act contrary to what it is 
his duty to do ; to counteract the principles of 
rectitude, to screen from their deserts the evil 
deeds of a great portion of the population of the 
country in which he resides. He is silent con- 
cerning his neighbour's property, that like for- 
bearance may be practised towards himself, if 
he should require it. But the crimes which 

X 4 
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slaves commit without the knowledge of their 
masters, or those which, although they may be 
afterwards known to the owners, have been com- 
mitted without their concurrence, are not the 
only evil actions into which this class of men 
may be led. The owner himself, who has not 
courage to revenge his own quarrels, may com- 
mand that his purpose shall be accomplished by 
one of the wretched individuals over whom he 
rules. This has absolutely happened. 

The general tendency which is produced by 
slavery, taken in every point of view, is to rouse 
all the bad qualities of him who rules and of him 
who endures ; by this system, a government per- 
mits the demoralisation of its people, and that 
the property of its subjects be laid out in a most 
disadvantageous manner ; a great number of in- 
dividuals must be supported, whose benefit to 
the state is much decreased by the situation in 
which they are placed ; and another class in so- 
ciety is prevented from, taking its due share in 
the general advancement of the country. 
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CHAP. XXI- 

TK£ TREATIES OS" FRIENDSHIP AND ALLIANCE^ AND OF 
COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION, BETWEEN THE CROWNS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND PORTUGAL, SIGNED AT RIO D£ 
JANEIRO, ON THE 19th OF FEBRUARY 1810. 

T HAVE heard many discussions both in 
England and Brazil, upon the merits and 
demerits of these Treaties ; in such disputations 
Englishmen have appeared to suppose that their 
interests had not been sufficiently consulted; 
and the contrary opinion was maintained by 
the Portuguese, for they considered their nation 
to be aggrieved by them, and that great par- 
tiality had been shown to British subjects. T 
cannot avoid thinking that the Treaties are as 
impartial as possible, and that due regard has 
been paid to both parties. If* British subjects 
have gained some advantages, one of consider- 
able importance which they possessed before, 
has been given up ; and the commercial inter- 
course between both parties has been placed in 
very favourable circumstances. Even the in- 
novations which by these Treaties have been 
made in the laws of Brazil in favour of English- 
men, tend to the general advancement of that 
country,— to forward its progress towards a 
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higher pitch of civilisation. In the discussions 
which I have heard. Englishmen, by the argu- 
ments which they used, appeared to think that 
Brazil should have been treated over-bearingly, 
as a country which had been humbled by mis- 
fortune, and that of this circumstance advantage 
should have been taken by Great Britain. The 
idea which is entertained of the weakness of 
Brazil, must proceed from the trifling defensive 
preparations which are to be seen upon her 
coasts. Her sea-ports might no doubt be much 
injured by attacks from a maritime enemy; 
but the country is impregnable ; it possesses far 
stronger fortresses than any which can be raised 
by man ; in its extent, in its woods, and in a 
hardy population, who are accustomed to live 
on very little food, and that of a poor kind. 
However, any ideas of conquest in South Ame- 
rica by Europeans, against the wishes of the 
people, experience has proved to be fallacious y 
the Dutch war with Pemambuco, and our own 
errors at Buenos Ayres bear witness to this 
fact. 

The Portuguese, on the other hand, seem to 
have imbibed the idea that Great Britain has 
taken undue advantage of the state of the Por- 
tuguese monarchy, and has imposed heavy 
terms, such as suited her own purposes. Many 
of the arguments which are made use of by 
the Portuguese, are brought forwards by them 
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without any consideration of the state of Brazil ; 
—of the relative situation of the two high con- 
tracting parties. The following plea for com- 
plaint, although it does not relate to the Treaties, 
may be mentioned in this place, for it is a favou- ' 
rite one with many persons* It is said, that 
the Regent of Brazil has made grants of land 
to British subjects, but that the Portuguese are 
not permitted to possess landed property in the 
dominions of His Britannic Majesty. A com- 
plaint of this kind would appear to denote that 
the two countries were in the same state with 
regard to population ; that Brazil did not require 
an enormous increase of people, and that Great 
Britain possessed a superabundance of territory^ 
Far from the grants of land to foreigners being 
uriged a^ a breach of the declared reeqirocity 
between the two nations, the government of 
Brazil ought to invite foreigners to purchase 
lands and establish themselves there ; it ought 
to allow them to follow their own religion ; it 
should naturalise them and fix them to the soil 
by the protection which the laws ought to afford 
tnem ; and by the permission which should be 
given to them of having some share in the 
concerns of the society into which they had 
been adopted. 

The Portuguese are continually pointing to 
the xapid advancement <£ the United States of 
America, and holding up that counfary as an 
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example which ought to be followed in the in« 
troduction of minor improvements in Brazil ; 
but they do not seek high enough for the sources 
of the prosperity of North America ; the states- 
men of that country receive every one who 
pleases to establish himself under their protec- 
tion, and the laws of the republic tolerate all 
religions ; these are the great fountains from 
which the increase of her power has been drawn. 
An impartial distribution of justice, and a mild- 
ness of government have acted in unison with 
the views of her rulers. Brazil however is 
totally unfit for a republican form of govern- 
ment; her people have been guided in a far 
different track from that of the inhabitants of 
tfte United States. The first settlers in North 
America left their native shores, because their 
ideas were too democratic for the mother-coun- 
try, and because their religious opinions did 
not coincide with those of their countrymen ; 
therefore the minds of the descendants of parents 
like these were prepared for the declaration of 
republican principles. But the colonists of 
Brazil were regularly invited to settle under the 
direction of officers who had been appointed by 
the government of Portugal, and who were in- 
trusted with despotic power.; they were Roman 
Catholics too. Consequently the habits of their 
descendants lead them to quiet acquiescenee in 
the mandates of those vrho govern them ; to 

10 
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follow rather-than to direct, to be guided rather 
than to be obliged all at once, without any pre- 
vious instruction, to think for themselves. Still, 
although a government which is established on 
principles of democracy is not suited to Brazif, 
that country would bear many degrees of ad- 
vancement towards a state of freedom,— in 
religion, in personal security, and in legislative 
authority ; this last might certainly be granted 
to a certain degree. * 

However to return ; I shall attempt to prove 
that the Treaties in question have been fairly 
drawn out, and that they exist for the benefit 
of both nations ; that each has conceded in some 
points much to the well-being of both. Neither 
party should desire to have every thing, from 
whence, says a Brazilian writer, " arise conflicts, 
hatreds, and the pretences upon which com- 
plaints and wars are founded.'* t 

The Portuguese canvass the Treaties as if 
they were jealous of what had been granted to 
British subjects, Mrithout considering whether 
the advantages which had been conceded were 
or were not for the benefit of Brazil. They 
should consider what is for their own good, 
and not what Great Britain grants to them, or 
what their government grants to Great Britain. 

* If the camara or municipality of each township hetd the 
raiik which it oughts this alone would produce much zeal in 
the higher ranks of people. 

t Observa^oens sobre o cammerciojranco no BrazU, p. 80. 
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I shall only ^mention those articles of the 
Treaties which are particularly interesting, and 
which may be liable to discussion, wishing to 
be as observant of conciseness as possible. 

THE TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP AND ALLIANCE. 

I PASS over the primary articles as being un- 
important, or from the interest of the subjects 
to which they relate having already subsided. 

Article 6th. " His Britannic Majesty is 
allowed the privilege of causing timber, for the 
purpose of building ships of war, to be pur- 
chased and cut down in the woods of Brazil." 

This was supposed to afford to Great Britain 
an inexhaustible and inexpensive source of sup- 
plying her navy with timber ; but I have un- 
derstood that the expense which must be in- 
curred in felling the trees, and bringing the 
timber to the water's edge, would be too great 
to render the project feasible; and that the 
woods of Brazil were discovered to contain a 
less proportion of valuable timber than had been 
imagined. If the British government had 
thought proper to act upon this article, — if the 
plan had been judged worthy of being executed, 
the advantages which Brazil must have derived 
from it would have been considerable. The 
increased traffic which would have been expe- 
rienced by the ports in which dock-yards would 
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have been established, and the number of me- 
chanics who would have gone over, many of 
whom would in all probability have remained 
ultimately in that country, must have been 
beneficial to it. The ship-carpenters and 
caulkers of Brazil are fully as good as those of 
England, and if encouragement was given to 
the most necessary art of ship-building, no ex- 
ternal aid would be requisite, but due encou- 
ragement is what is wanting. 

Article 7th. " Any squadron that may be 
sent by either of the High Contracting Parties 
to the succour of the other, shall be supplied 
with fresh provisions by that power for whose 
assistance it is fitted out." This plainly alludes 
to the British squadron stationed at Rio de 
Janeiro for the protection of the coast of Brazil ; 
and it is only fair that the party which is assisted 
should feed those who have undertaken its 
defence. 

Article 8Ul " Any number of ships of war 
are permitted to enter the ports of either of the 
High Contracting Parties." This is connected 
with the foregoing article, and was necessary 
for its execution. 

V Article 9th. " The Inquisition or Tribunal 
of the Holy Oflice not having been hitherto 
established or recognised in Brazil, H. R. H. 
the Prince Regent of Portugal, guided by an 
enlightened and liberal policy, takes, the oppor- 
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tunity a£K>rded by the present treaty, to declare 
spontaneously in his own name, and ^ in that of* 
his heirs and successors, that the Inquisition shall 
never hereafter be established in the South Ame- 
rican dominions of the Crown of Portugal.'* 

A hint is thrown out towards the conclusion 
of the same article of some intention to abolish 
the Inquisition in Portugal, and in all other 
parts of the Portuguese dominions. I imagine 
that Great Britan would scarcely have stipulated 
for this change of policy in the government of 
Brazil, if some intimation had not been made 
that the ministry of that country wished in this 
manner to get rid of the abominable tribunal. 
Great Britain indeed cannot be said to have 
stipulated for it; the Prince declaries his pur- 
pose spohtaneomly. Be this as it may, this most 
horrible Court does not exercise its power in 
Brazil, and thus has been removed, almost irre- 
vocably, one of the most intolerable burdens 
under which any nation ever laboured. The 
late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
D. Rodrigo de Souza Coutinho, was a man o^ 
a liberal mind ; and Brazil has in his death 
sustained a great loss ; but this misfortune, is 
alleviated by the means which it has afforded of 
placing at the head of affairs the Chevalier 
Araujo. * This nobleman seems to have adopted 

* Antonio de Araujo de Azevedo, Minister and Secretary 
of State for Naval and Ultnumariae Afiairs. He has lately 
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Brazir as his country, to direct his attention 
entirely to the concerns, of that kingdom j and 
to wish to increase the importance of the state 
over which he has been most judidotusly placed. 
He 'appears also to be aware of the medHsby 
which pn^ressive prosperity is to be obtained, 
-*- liberality, toleration, mildness, reformation; 
The solemn manner in which the rulers of 
Brazil have declared their intentions in this 
respect, is a triumph of ' liberality over bigotry 
which was scarcely to be expected;; andatill 
less was the public avowal of principles like 
these to be looked for from the quarter in 
which they appeared. The misfortunes of Por- 
tugual have produced incalculable benefit to the 
transatlantic territories which she held under 
subjection ; and although the mother-coufitry 
has suffered muchy still some < advantages cannot 
fail to proceed from the change in her situa^ 
tion ; at any rate her internal affairs may meet 
with some alterations which may better the 
condition of the. people. Portugal no longer 
enjoys the exclusive trade with Brazil, but I 
know not whether in thfe end she will not b^ 
happier in depending upon her own resources ; 



been created Conde da Barca. It was formerly said that he 
was a French partisan ; but he is a true patrfot, who opposes 
the entrance of the undue influence of any foreign power 
into' the affairs of the .government of which he is a member> 

VOL. II. Y 
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-*«-upmi a mod»ate trade with other nations 
suited tocher political importaQce, instead of tibe 
g^antic conunercial intercwcse which was 
carried on through her ports. The goyemment 
will probably undergo some reform^ and For- 
tu^ will in all likelihood soon see the Inquist* 
tion abolished, and may perhaps witness the 
. re-establishment of the Cortes. 

Article lOth^ ^< A gcadual abolition of the 
slave-trade on the part of the Regent erf* For* 
tugal is promised, and the limits of the same 
traffic along the coast of Africa are determined.^' 
Of this subject I. have already in another place 
treated. 

THE TREATY OF COMMERCE ANP NAVIGATION. 

Article ^. ^< There shall be reciprocal* 
liberty of ocmnnerce and navigation between the 
subjects of the two High Contracting Farties, 
and they are allowed to trade, travel, sojourn, 
and establish themselves in the ports, &c. of 
the dominicms of each, excepting in those from 
which all foreigners are excluded.'^ 

Hie ease with which leave to travel in Bnuzil 
may be obtained, I have myself experienced, 
and even without a passport an Englishman 
might travel in some of the provinces. Great 
complaint has been made by the Portuguese of 
the strictness with which the British Alien Laws 
have been enforced ; and here a breach of re- 

13 
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ciprocity is stated to exist, -— not by the Treaty, 
but in the non -accomplishment of this article. 
The extreme difficulty with which one foreigner 
is distinguished from another, by persons who 
do not understand the language of any, and 
the vicinity of Great Britain to the Continent; 
of Europe, —-to her greatest enemy, and the 
immense number of foreign prisoners which she 
held in confinement during the war, placed her in 
a far different situation from Brazil, in which the 
only foreigners excepting Spaniards, who could 
possibly have found their way into the country, 
must have arrived there in British or Portuguese 
vessels, consequently little doubt could be en- 
tertained of the propriety of allowing any fo- 
reigner to receive a passport to travel in the in- 
terior or along the coast of that country. * 
Difficulties were doubtless experienced, and 
vexations submitted to on some occasions, and 
these cases have been brought forwards. It 
must b^ recollected that the number of Portu- 
guese subjects travelling in Great Britain was, 

* These argaments savour som^v^hat of peeviAmess ; let 
these plain questiooe be asked. Does Great Britain interfere 
in the police of Brazil ? Would Great Britain take the 
trouble of negotiating respecting any regulations which Bra- 
^ might enact for the better preserving of internal goo^ 
order, and for providing with mQf9 ease for the apprehension 
of improper persons? The trutb is that Brazil does not 
require any tUng of the kind^ a^d Great Britain does, con- 
sequently each power acts according to its situ^on. 

Y 2 
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and is, much greater than that of British sub<^ 
jects travelling in Brazil; and that the num- 
ber of magistrates to whom each of these ^a- 
vellers must show his pass is much greater in 
the former country than in the latter, owing to 
the more numerous population of Great Britain; 
Therefore a very few cases of hardship in Braizil 
would only average a much greater number of 
like instances of severity in Great Britain. * 

With respect to naturalisation in the domi- 
nibns of either of the two crowns, the Portuguese 
are much more favourably situated than British 
subjects, because, according to existing laws, a 
British subject can only be naturalised in the 
kingdom of Portugal and Brazil, if he prof^^ses 
the Roman Catholic religion. 

Articles 3d, 4th, and 5th. These relate to 
custom-house duties, port-charges, &c., which 
are to be paid with perfect reciprocity by the 
vessels of both nations. If the same duties, at 
the custom-houses in Brazil, were not paid for 
goods which were imported in British as in Por- 

* The Alien Bill has given offence. Does not all the 
world know that it was passejd for the purpose of preventing 
the entrance into Great Britain of those unquiet spirits who 
have desolated the Continent of Europe for so many years ; 
and some of whom aided in burning the towns and villages 
of Portugal? Would Great Britain change her plan of 
operations for any one poWer on earth, or even for all of 
them combined ? Each government must act as suits its own 
peculiar circumstances. 
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tuguese vessels, the consequences would be, that 
every English merchant must resort to smug- 
gKng, or be obliged to give up all idea of com- 
petition with the Portuguese. The duty on 
cotton, the chief article which is exported from 
Brazil to England, is equal in vessels of either 
nation. This duty is not however of such im- 
portance to the commodity as to render the im- 
porter of it in a ship which pays a higher impost 
unable to vie with him who pays a lower one. 
But in the case of manufactured goods shipped 
from hence to Brazil, the duty is of primary 
consequence, because there is very frequently, 
I may say generally, a loss upon such shipments, 
and an increase of 10 per cent, upon a concern 
which has, independently of these 10 per cent. 
undergone a loss, . would often be ruinous. I 
have not a doubt in sa3dng that the government 
of Brazil is a gainer by lowering the duties upon 
goods which are imported in British vessels to 
the standard of those which are imported in 
vessels that are owned by its subjects. Under 
existing regulations all parties come into the 
market upon an equal footing, and although 
. some persons will attempt to evade the payment 
of any duty, still it is not necessary that a whole 
body of men. should resort to smuggling for the 
purpose of bringing their commodities into the 
market with any prospect of a successful sale. I 
own that I think a higher duty thau 15 per cent* 

Y 3 
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might be raised by government, but if any ad- 
vance was made it should be done generally upon 
all classes of traders, whether subjects of Brazil 
or foreigners, to be done to any advantage. The 
reciprocity which is established by these articles 
has been followed by most advantageous conse- 
quences to both parties* Great Britain is mate-^ 
rially benefited in a commercial point of view by 
the importation of the cotton of Brazil, direct 
from that country ; and the improvement which 
has been caused, and continues to act in Brazil 
by the introduction of British manufactured 
goods is incalculable, in point of wealth and 
civilisation, and in producing incentives for 
exertion. 

The latter part of the 5th Article determines 
which are the vessels that shall be accounted 
Briti^, and which shall be accounted Portu- 
guese, for the purpose of ascertaining those of 
both nations which may enjoy the favourable 
stipulations. The Portuguese here again com- 
plain that the English have the advantage over 
them from the great numbers of vessels which 
they build, and from the numerous prizes which 
they take from their enemies, whilst the Portu- 
guese construct very few vessels, and take no 
prizes. * The Portuguese have lately been in 
the habit of purchasing vessels that have been 

* Must not Great Britain build ships because Brazil will 
not ? Wby does not Brazil form a navy ? 
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built in the United States. As soon as these 
are owned by Portuguese subject^ the national 
ccdours of the new owners may be hoisted^ and 
they enjoy all the privileges oi yessels of PortUh 
gnese build. It is urged that the British goveno^ 
ment should have suffered these vessels to enter 
the ports of Great Britain enjoying the same 
advantages as are granted to such vessels by the 
PiHtuguese governments If the subject is c<»h 
sidered, it will be perceived that this would be 
equally %ainst the interest of both nations. 
Great Britain would by this mrans afford a cour 
siderable market for th^ dfi^ping of one of her 
maritime rivals. By the low prices at which 
such vessels may be obtained, and the small 
number of hands which they re(]uire» the Por- 
tuguese navigation would likewise be materially 
injured. Instead of any encouragement being 
given to ship^building in Brazil^ the subjects of 
that country would resort to North America for 
vessels, alid a bar would be jdaced against the 
advancement of this complicated art, in a coun- 
try possessing many advantages which adapt it 
for the formation of a numerous navy. 

The latter part of the 8th Article stands 
thus : — << But it is to be distinctly understood 
liiat the present Article is not to be inteJEinreted 
as invalidating or aflfecting the exclusive right 
possessed hy the crown of Portugal within its 
own dominions td the farm for the sale of ivoiy, 
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brazil-wood, urzela, diamonds, gold-dust, gun^^' 
powder, and tobacco, in the form of snuff/'* I 
hope that ere long the system of gradual reform 
will reach these monopolies, and that the trade 
in the articles which they comprise will be 
thrown open. 

Article 10th. ** British subjects resident in 
the Portuguese dominions shall be permitted to 
nominate special magistrates to act for them as 
judges-conservator." This privilege is not con- 
<::eded to the Portuguese residing in Great Bri- 
tain, and has therefore been complained of. 
Every Portuguese well knows the dreadful state 
of the courts of justice in all the dominions of 
his sovereign, and how extremely difficult it is 
to obtain redress under any grievance. He 
must be aware of the advantages which may be 
obtained by being personally acquainted with 
the magistrate before whom a* cause is to be 
agitated; If- this is the case (and that it is, 
speaking generally, no one will deny) in causes 
•among themselves, how much niore- necessary is 
it that some protection should be afforded to 
foreigners, who cannot have opportunities of 
lising undue influence ; and besides, where the 
decision depends entirely^upon one man, he will 
probably be inclined to fkvcmr his own country, 
men. " The acknowledged^ equity of British 
jurisprudence, and the . singular excellence of 
.the British Constitution,*' as the same article of 
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the Treaty observes, render unnecessary any 
special magistrate to manage the concerns of 
foreigners residing in Great Britain. The state 
of the British courts of law is the pride of every 
Englishman ; a doubt of the impartiality of their 
decisions never strikes the mind of any reason- 
able man. AlthougK one party in the state 
constantly opposes the measures of government, 
and seeks out any abuses which may have crept 
into its proceedings, still the courts of law con- 
tinue to act, year after year, without any sus- 
picion of misconduct, — without any idea of 
unfairness in their determinations being enter- 
tained. I speak in this manner of Portuguese 
courts of law, in the first place, from the radical 
badness of the system by which the determina- 
tion of a cause depends upon one man ; and in 
the second place, from the practice of one court, 
which I have had opportunities of witnessing, 
and the general complaints of almost every 
Portuguese who has had any thing to do with 
proceedings of this description. Doubtless there 
must be some men who do their duty ; but a 
system of government should be founded upon 
the basis of as near an approach as can be 
formed to the impossibility of misconduct^ and 
upon responsibility. 
• It is in the courts of law that a thorough 
change should be eflfected in the Portuguese do- 
minions 'y their corrupt state calls most loudly 
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for reformation^ and it is from this source that 
the existing government has one heavy weight 
hanging over it, which may lead to most serioui^ 
consequences* There are two evils which cannot 
be long endured when they have arrived at a 
certain height,-^heavy and injudicious taxation, 
and injustice ; ^^ these reach every man ;. hi 
his own hut he feels them, and they follow 
bim every where, subjecting him to privatiofts^ 
and to many mortifications ; his temper is soured, 
and his anger will at last break loose. 

Article 12th. " British subjects, . and all 
other foreigners resident in the dominions of 
Portugal shall have perfect liberty of conscience, 
and shall be permitted to build churches and 
chapels under certain restrictions as to their 
outward appearance ; and any person who should 
attempt to make converts from, or should declaim 
against the Catholic religion publicly, is to be 
sent out of the country in which the ofibnce has 
been committed.^' It is disgraceful that such 
an article as this should be necessary in day 
treaty between two civilised states; but every 
step towards liberality should be greeted with 
great joy, proceeding from those countries in 
which the Catholic religion predominates. That 
part of the article which concedes liberty of con- 
science, not only to British subjects, but to every 
foreigner^ is another indication of the mirit of 
liberality having found its way into the Council 
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of Rio de Jandro ; f6t I should imagine that the 
British statesman would only have required this 
stipulation for his ^ountrytnen, Without men- 
tioning the subjects of other powers. I have 
heard this article much complained of by men 
who were afterwai'ds surprised to hear that the 
Portuguese were allowed to have their chapels 
in England ; and here these gentlemen would 
have been desirous of preventing perfect re- 
ciprocity. 

Article 17th. ** It is agreed and covenanted 
that articles of military and naval stores brought 
into the ports of H. R. H. the Prince Regent of 
Portugal, which the Portuguese government may 
be desirous of taking for its own use, shall be 
paid for without delay at the prices appointed by 
the proprietors, who shall not ht compelled to 
sell such articles on any other terms. And it is 
farther stipulated, that if the Portuguese go- 
vernment shall take into its own care and custody 
any cargo or part of a cargo, with a view to 
purchase or otherwise, the said Portuguese go- 
vernment shall be responsible for any damage or 
injui*y that such cargo or part of a cargo may 
receive while in the care and custody of the 
offlcefs of the said Portuguese government." 

I have transcribed this article at full length. 
What must be the reputed state of a government 
from which common equity must be stipulated 
for ? But I trust that th§ time for such abuses 
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has gone by, and that the era of reformation has 
commenced. 

Article 18th. " The privilege granted to 
British subjects of being assignantes for the 
duties to be paid at the custora-houses.*^ The 
inability of being assignantes was of considerable 
inconvenience to English merchants, and obliged 
them to pay a per centage to a Portuguese for 
the use of his name in this capacity. The 
assignantes are bondsmen for the duties to be 
paid at the end of three and six months ; and no 
reason could be urged against Englishmen being 
allowed to serve as assignantes^ excepting that 
of leaving the country without waiting to answer 
their bonds. 

Article 19th. "All gpods, merchandises^ 
and articles whatsoever of the produce, manu- 
facture, industry, or invention of the dominions 
or subjects of either of the High Contracting 
Parties, diall be received into the ports of the 
othjBr, upon the terms of the most favoured 
nation." 

Article 20th. " Certain articles of the growth 
and produce of Brazil, which are subject to pro- 
hibitory duties in Great i^ritain, as they are 
similar to the produce of the British colonies, 
are permitted to be warehoused in Great Britain 
for exportation/' The non-admission of these 
commodities, which are principally sug^ and 
coffee, for the consumption of the British em- 
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pire, has beto subject to disciussion. It was not 
to be expected that Great Britain would sacri- 
fice her own possessions by this alteration in her 
policy; and particularly towards a country in 
which the articles in question can be produced 
at a smaller expense than in the British colo- 
nies. 

Article 21st. ** British East-Ipdian goods 
and West-Indian produce may be subjected to 
prohibitory duties in the dominions of Portugal." 
British merchants might complain of this article 
with as much reason as the Portuguese do of the 
former. The relative situations of the two em- 
pires require both of them. • » 

Article 23d. •'His R. H. the Prince Re- 
gent of Portugal being desirous to place the 
system of commerce announced by the present 
Treaty upon the most extensive basis, is pleased 
to take the opportunity aifi>rded by it, of pul>- 
lishirig the determinatibn pre-conceived in His 
Royal Highness' mind of rendering Goa a free 
port, and of permitting the free toleration of all 
religious sects whatever in that city and its de- 
pendencies.** Here is another most pleasant 
symptom of change of policy. 

Article 25th. " Great Britain gives up the 
right which she enjoyed of creating factories or 
incorporated bodies of British merchants in the 
Portuguese dominions." This was a privilege 
of considerable importance, from the union 
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which it produced among the merqliaiitB of that 
nation residing in the same place. They were 
better able as a body to urge any petition to the 
Portuguese goTemment, and to transact the a^ 
fairs which interested them generally. However 
their protection is sufficiently provided for in 
other articles of the Treaty, and therefore it is 
well that this privilege was given up : it was an 
odious one, and not necessary; and certainly 
was not consistent with the basis <^ reciprocity 
upon which th0 treaty was formed* 

Article 96th. This declares that the stipu- 
htioM existing concerning the admission of the 
wines of Portugal into Great Britain, apd the 
wooUen cloths of Great Britain into Portugal, 
shall remain unaltered. * The article contiques 
thus. <^ In the same manner it is agreed, that 
the favours, privileges, and immunities, granted 
by either contracting party to the su]]jects of 
the other, whether by Treaty, Decree, or Alvard, 
shall remain unaltered." t 

* I do not know how far good policy directs that prefer- 
ence should be given to the Portugal wines over those of 
other parts ; but it is rather hard that the people of Grost 
Britain should be obliged tp drink the wipe$ of Portugal, 
wh^n others of a superior flavour might be obtained, if re- 
strictions did not exist against their consumption. 

f The privileges which British subjecU have long enjoyed 
in the dominions of the crown of Poi^^pgid are considerable. 
I give as concise an aecouat of them as I possibly can- 
" D. Joam by the grace of God Prince Regent of Portugal, 
&c. To all my Corre^edores, *c. be it known, that Joam 
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Article 3Sd. <'It is agreed and stipulated 
hy the High Contracting Parties, th^t the pre^ 
SMit Treaty shall be unlimited in point of du- 
ration, that the obligations and conditions 



Bevan declares himself to be a merchant^ resident in this 
city (Lisbon, I suppose,) and a subject of His Britannic 
Majesty, and therefore competent t;o enjoy all the privileges 
and immunilies which have been conceded to British aab-^ 
j.ects» &c. The merchants of that nation may freely trade, 
contract, buy, and sell in all these kingdoms and lordships, 
&c. and where a doubt arises concerning any business with 
them, this shall be coqstnied rather with a bias in tiieir ffrpur 
than against them. * British subjects can only be arrested 
and confined in their own houses, according to their rank in 
life, or in the castle of St. Jorge ; and these arrests cannot 
be carried into executions by baili^Gs (homems de vara), but 
only by the alcaide, f They are exempted from the pay- 
ment of certain duties upon those articles which they cm 
prove to be for the use of their own families. They cannot 
be obliged to give up their houses or warehouses against 
dieir consent. % They cannot be obliged to serve as guar- 
dians, and they are exempted from certain imposts. They 
'may carry offensive and defensive arms, by day and by night, 
with or without alight, taking care not to do with diem what 
they ought not to do." 

Then follow the penalties to which those officers will be 
subjected who do not pay a due regard to these privileges. 

The clerks and servants of Englishmen enjoy the same 
privileges to the number of six, provided they are not 
Spaniards. 

* Mais em wi faaiar do que em mKo. -» Wh«t ooc^ailoiv Is there fiir ^it ? 
ImpwtiftUty is what ii required. 

f An. officer of « rank tomevbai suiJerior. 

X An officer of government can turn an unprivlle^ nan out of his house 
by placing th« letter* P« R* upon his door. 
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expressed or implied in it shjall be: perpetual 
and immutable, and* that they shall not be 
changed or affected in any manner,, in case 
H. R. H. the Prince Regent of Portugal, his 
heirs or successors, should again establish the 
seat of the Portuguese monarchy within the 
European dominions of that crown." 

Brazil is thus laid open for ever. However, 
even if the government was so inclined, it 
would be impossible to close the ports, of that 
kingdom to foreign trade; the benefits which 
have resulted from the direct intercourse with 
Great Britain have been too generally felt for 



British subjects cannot be arrested, nor can their houses 
be searched without an order from their judge-conservator. 
Then follow some regulations by which their law-proceedings 
may be rendered as easy as possible. They are not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Juiz de Orfaons Sf^uzentes»* 

The copy of the privileges from which the above has been 
extracted is passed in the name of John Bevan. I obtained 
it at Pemambuco as a curiosity. If the state of government 
in Brazil is considered, these privileges are absolutely neces- 
. sary for the prevention of oppression ; and even the privilege 
of wearing arms is not more than is requisite, because al-' 
thou'gh the laws which prohibit Portuguese subjects from 
carrying ariiis ordain severe penalties, still scarcely any man 
in Brazil leaves his own home without some species of 
weapon ; and the crime which is committed in so doing is 
too general to be punished. 



* The officer into whose hands the property of orphans falls, and of those- 
persons \t\\o die without heirs resident upon the spot, it is difficult to 
reclaim what h%3 fuund its way into this office. 
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the people to be made to return; to the ancietit 
colonial system. 

The British North American colonies first 
showed the example of throwing off the yoke 
of the mother-country, and this was to be ex- 
pected from the principles of many of the first 
, settlers. The attempt succeeded ; but a doubt 
still remains whether it would not have been 
more to their advantage to have remained subject 
to Great Britain for some time longer; whe- 
ther they were at the time of emancipation of 
a competent age to rely upon their own re- 
sources. However, the spirit of their govern- 
ment and of their people may have made amends 
for any prematurity of freedom ; and the United 
States have advanced with most surprising 
(I may almost say unnatural) rapidity in power 
and wealth, and consequent importance in the 
scale of nations. Their change of situation was 
not however obtained without years of bloodshed 
and desolation. ' 

The SfKinish colonies are now making the 
same experiment; they ^ are experiencing great 
misery, and the contest is far from being de- 
cided. 

Brazil has obtained a government of its own, 
under jnost peculiar circumstances, and these 
have probably saved that countiy from the 
misery of revolution. If the rulers of that ex- 
tensive kingdom perform their duty, if they act 

VOL. II. z 
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with commoo prudence, their own downfall may 
be prevented, and the unhappiness of a whole 
people for the space of one generation may be 
rendered unneceesary. The government has 
much to do before the people will or ought 
to be satisfied; and the people have been top 
much accwstomed to submission, to be excited 
to a change of government^ unle&s the grievances 
under which they sufier are of such magnitude 
as to be too considerable to be borne* 

The reformation which would, I think, re- 
concile the people, is not of very difficult 
execution* Judicious taxaticm, instead of the 
system which exists, is requisite in ^e first 
place; die artides of primary necesiuty are 
heavily t$txed, such as provisions of all descrip- 
tions 9 and the same occurs with resect to the 
most important articles oi trade. An impartial 
administration > pf justice ought in the second 
place to be provided for. The abtdition of aU 
monopolies, and of the system of farm»^ the 
taxes. A decrease in ih% powte of civil and 
military magistrates: a change in the manner 
of recruiting : a suppression ot^ great numbers 
of the civil and military officers of government, 
-*-by the existence of these, taxation is rendered 
much heavier than it otherwise would be, fees 
are augmented, and the redress of ^evances 
becomes more difficult because responsibiUty is 
more divided. The misconduct of each person 
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is not of anfficient mcrmeat to be iaikiB noticb of^ 
and Q|al*pra€tice8 are too widdy diffixsed to be 
punished. 

The ohange of policy which ^would lead to 
the general advantement of the couiitfy, con- 
aiflti in the abcAitiba of the slave-trade, in the 
toloF^ion of aU religions, in the naturalisation 
of foreigners, and perhaps idtimately in the 
establishment of legislative assemblies, and of 
a general Cortes. 

If my limits would allow, and this was a 
proper place for the purpose, I think I could 
show that the reformation which is proposed is 
perfectly within the power of the Court, and is 
absolutely necessary for the security of the pre- 
sent dynasty. The change of polio/ must be en- 
tered into gradually. The government will not 
go so far at present; — neither are the people 
fit for the reception of the whole of these inno- 
vations, nor would they accord with their ideas. 
They are steps to which all countries which are 
in a state of improvement must advance ; and if 
those persons who are placed at the head of 
their affidrs are aware of what is due to them, 
revolutions may be prevented by keeping pace 
with the ideas of the people, and attending to 
their progressive state. 

I look forwards with hope to a continuance 
of peace in Brazil ; I trust that the devastations 
of revolution, that the misfortunes which poli- 

z S 
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tical coavulfiions produce may be averted ; that 
the natural quietude and goodness of the people 
of that kingdom, and the wisdom and prudence 
of the government, will unite in the far prefer- 
able plan of continuing in the path which all 
those persons who desire their welfare will pray 
for — in conceding to each other, and in agree- 
ing to establish a lasting empire upon the true 
tasiji of perfect confidence. 



APPENDIX. 



T HAVE in a fonnet part of this volume mehtidhed 
'^ Dr. Manoel Arruda da Camara, as having publi&ed 
two pamphlets at Rio de JaneirO) In 1810. Ode of 
these is entitled, *^ A Di$s<ertation upon the Plants of 
Brazil from which .fibrous substances may be obtained, 
adapted to various u^eil in society, arid #hi<ih 'may 
supply the place of hemp; the enq^^ir^ being mad^'by 
older of the Pruice Reg«ht" Hie other "pamphlet Is 
called, <^ An Essay on the utility of establishing gardens 
in the principal provinces of Brazil* for the cultivation 
of new plants.'* 

I shall only give those parts of the works which may 
be interesting to English readers, -^r- Trand. 

• < • • • 

A DISSERTATION, &c 

Section Ist 

Of Plants ixfiich ecffbrd Fibres^ properly so called, 

. , Caroa, Bromelia variegata : — Arruda Cent. Plant. 
Perm. — The description is taken from my Centuria of 
th,e genera ^nd species (^ new plants of Pemam^uco.. 

Class, jEI^xandfia:, — ^.ORnsa,. , Monogynia: — ^^.Divi-*^ 
sioN, Flowers complete. 
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Gen* Char. Calyx superior and trifid. Corolla tri- 
petalous, with nectariferous scales at the base of each 
petal. Fruit an unbellate, trilocular berry. 

Section Ist* With flowers discrete or separated. 

Spec. Char. Leaves ciliate^ spiny, stained with trans- 
verse green and whitish marks. 

Nat. Char. No stem. 

Leaves radical and few, (from 3 to 70 from three to 
six feet long, channeled, revolute, and spiny, green in 
the interior or concave surface, and stained with trans- 
verse whitish marks on the exterior or convex surface. 

]^w^s. Th^ stfdk two ieet lo^gi fle^uose and al- 
moit spiral, with alternate scales without thorns; the 
spiks simple, the i^eduade or iower stalk sbcxt. Brae* 
teae f majl, the floriil leaves simple, and at the foot of 
each floi^er stalk. CaiyK monophylioufi, with obtuse 
iodent^tjjQ^ trifid, tubulnri penoanent ai;id ^rect Co-* 
ftQLM^ tripe^Io«s» tubiilari of a bluish purple coiour^ 
oblqsgs obtuse^ erect, with a«ctairifero«iti; scales at (jbe 
bases; from the middle of each petal to the bottom is 
a cbapnel which sheaths a 'sii^le filament of the staoana. 
Stamina consist of six filaments inserted in the re- 
ceptacle; of these, three are alternate widi, and three 
are opposite to the petals; of the hst the bases run 
down the grooves in the petals, and fix themselves in 
the receptacle. Pistil consists of one filiform st^le, 
with a single stigma. Peuigabp, an oval, pointed berry, 
somewhat angular and umbellate^ near]|y of the size of 
an olive« 

llie plant is to be found in the Sertoens of Pemam- 
btico, Paraibu, Seara, and principally in the tSerlatai of 
Cariri de Fora, and P^aii, and upon the banks of the 
river St. FVan^kco. It bIo686Ms in ike mbntibs of July, 
August, and September. 
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USfiS. 

The leaves of this {dant are oomposed of two seghients, 
one exterior and convex, and the other interior and con- 
cave; the former is more compact and hard, the latter 
is thinner; between them is to be found a quantity of 
longitudinal fibres, of the same length as the lea^ires, 
fixed in a juicy pulp. These fibres are strong, and from 
them cordage may be made, and even coarse cloth, if care 
is taken in preparing the thread. This may the more 
easily be done^ from the enormous quantities which 
nature afibrds without the aid of culdvation. The inha^ 
bitants of the banks of the river St Francisco weave their 
fishing nets of these fibres. 

Th^e are two metliods of obtaining the fibres of the 
caroi. Ist. Having taken the leaf from the plant (which 
is easily done), the convex side of it should be clipped at 
the bottom with a knife, and with the other hand, the 
fibres pulled out, some force being necessary. They 
will bring with them a quantity of vegetable liquid, with 
which the pulp is soaked. For this reason the above 
manner of obtaining the thread is called ensuar o carok^ 
to sweat the caj^. The fibre which is thus extracted 
is green, and it is necessary to wash it, for the purpose 
of cleanmg it 2d. The leaves being taken from the 
plant, and being tied up in bundles, should be thrown 
into water, where they must be allowed to remain for 
four or five days ; then they should be taken out to be 
beaten in bunches, that the hammers or mallets may not 
cut the fibres. This operation will not be sufficient to 
separate it from the pulp, but it will be necessary to tie 
it xxj^ again in bundles, and to steep it for two days or 
more, at the close of whidi the beating should be re> 
newed ; it must be yet a third time put into water, ana 
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beat. After this the fibres t^e usually obtained clean ; 
and they should .be wound up and iH'Mded that they may 
not be entangled, 

I have observed, that by beating the leaves, and tbii& 
bruising them before they are in the first instance put 
into water) the labour is much diminished; and that 
maceration in stagnant waters produces the desired 
e^ect in' much less time than in a cold running stream. 
If the fibi^es which, are. obtained by each process above-- 
mentioned^ are examined, it will be found that those 
which have undergone the firsts are stronger than those 
of the second, but more labour is necessary ; the differ- 
ence, however, will not be experienced if the fibre is 
bruised befere it is steeped, because this operation ^c- 
^derates the maceration. The fibre of this, like that 
pJfaU other plants^ is subject to rot, if it is allowied to 
rem^n under watei^ for any considerable time. 

The expense of obtaining the thread which is ex- 
tracted by the first process, cannot be calculated with 
exactitude, because it entirely depends upon the expert- 
ness of the persons who perform the work; and this 
again depends upon habit and practice. I have pur* 
chased it at 1200 rets per arroba of 32 lbs. or at 2ld. 
per Ibn The fibre which is obtained by the second 
process, is sold at a cheaper rate, because the labour is 
less: I have purchased this at 1000 rets per arroba, 
rather more than 2d. per lb. 

, It is not necessary to cultivate the plant; many 
leagues of land are covered with it; and there ^re 
situations which are so completely overspread with it, 
that the ground cannot be passed over. This occurs 
in many parts of Curimata6, and, of Cariri de Fora :, 
both these places are in the captaincy of Paraiba. It 
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is in these that I recommend the establishment of ma- 
nu&ctoiries, for the purpose of extracting the fibre, for 
they are the nearest to the coast, and there are good 
roads to them by which the produce may be carried in 
carts and waggons. Although the caroi is long lived, 
still many leagues of the lands which were covered 
with it have been laid waste by the fines which mis-^ 
chievous persons, sportsmen, and even the owners of 
estates annually let loose {such is Arruda's expression). 
It is probable that even the remaining carod grounds 
will be destroyed, if government does not take some 
measures to- prevent a continuance of such practices, 
fiilminating penalties against the incendiaries of so use- 
fill a plant. * 

Crauata d£ Rede, Bromelia Sagenaria : — Arrad. 
Cent. Plan. Pern. The description is taken from my 
Centuria of the genera and species of new plants of 
Pernambuco. 

Class, Hexandria : — Order, Monogjmia : — Di« 
VISION, Flowers complete. 

Gen. Char. Calyx superior, and trifid. Corolla 
tripetalous, with nectariferous scales at the base of each 
petal. Fruit an umbellate trilocular berry. 

Seciiou 2d. With the flowers united by the recep^ 
tades or berries united in one. 

* Du Tertre, in speaking ojf a species of Karatat, which ig to be 
found in the islands, *^ dans des deserts pierreux, ou il ne se trouve 
guered'eau douce **My9, « les paysans travaUlez de la swf y courerd^ 
pwree que cesfeiiUles sont teUemcnt disposes, qtCeUes se ferment en 
kas comme un verre ; oH on trouve quelquefms une pinte d*eau frmche, 
chare et tres saincy et cela a sauve la vie a plusieurs qui sanf cela 
seroient morts de sdf.** — Histoire des Antilles, torn. ii. p. 100. 

I heard this- meatioaedfrequeatly whilst' I was in the Seitam ; but 
at the time we were in want of wfifeer, we.wese act crostmg any of 
those lands upon which the phint grows. -^ Transl, 
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Spec. Chat. Leaves radical, ciliate serrated; the 
berries are united into tme pyramidal fruit; thebra^ 
teae long, imbricate, covering the fruit. 

N{U. Char* No stem. 

Leaves radical and many, (from 9 to 9 feet long,) one 
inch and a half wide, channdled; the edges ciliate 
spiny, ash-colpured on the convex, and green on the 
concave surface. 

FixiVERS, The stalk, a foot and a half long^ with 
alternate leaves, the flowers of a bluish purple colour^ 
with the receptacles united. Calyx monqphyliousy 
with obtuse indentati<xis, trifid, erect. Coroixa trip^ 
talous, tubular, erect, obtuse, blue, each p^al has at 
the base nectariferous scales. Stamina conaist of six 
filiform filaments, three alternate and three opposite^ 
fixed to th(e receptade; and of oblong, failocular anthers. 
Pistil consists of one filiform style with a single stigma. 
Pericarp, a trilocular berry, united by the sides to the 
other berries^ which altogether fbm one pynunidal 
fruit, covered, having long imbricate bractee^. The 
seeds are of the sisse of a grain of maizae, fiuciated. 

The plant is^to be found upon the coast of Peniam* 
buco) Paraiba, and Bio Grande^ it does not extend isto 
the interior mop^ than ten or twelve leagues. It is com- 
monly called crauatct de rede^ or net erauaiit^ because the 
inhabitants of the parts in which its grows, make their 
fishing-nets of its fibres. It blossoms in July and 
August. 

This apecies otbromelia is new ; the finut of it is sirni* 
lar to that of the bwmdia ananas^ being however smaller; 
the berries are less juicy, and of a dial^eeable taste; 
the bractese are three inches in length, erect, smd fdaoed 
one over the other after llie mauer of tiles, so as to 
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cover all the fluperfictes of the frait. I took its spedfic 
name of Sagenaria^ irom the cifcutnstaiice of its fibres 
being used by fishermen for making their nets. 

The fibre of the plant varies in length from three to 
eij^t feet, according to the greater or less fertility of 
the land ; in dry land it is shorty fine, and soft $ in good 
land, it is longer, but likewise thicker and rough ; the 
strength of it is great, the following fact proving that 
this is the case. Upon the wharf of the dty of Paraiba, 
there is a rope made of this fibre, which has been in 
use daring many years, for the purpose of mnbarking 
the bales {cf tnanufaciured goods, I mppose) and chests 
of sugar : with the same rope the anchors of a line of 
battle ship were embarked, which had been left at Pa- 
raiba by the {charrua) ship Aguia: they were intended 
for Bahia, and could not be raised by hempen cables of 
greater diameter. 

It is with difficulty that this kind of fibre becomes 
white by the common manlier of bleaching, which pro* 
ceeds from a certain natural varnish (if I may be allowed 
so to call it) with whidi the surfiice is covered ; it does 
not rot so easily as other kinds of fibre, when soaked 
in water. FVom this property the fishermen prefer it 
fi^r their nets ; bat notwithstanding the natural varnish 
of its coloured parts, the fishermen increase its power 
to resist the waiter, by carbonising (if I may be allowed 
so to say) the threads of their nets^with astringents 
wUch they obtain firom various plants; such as the 
bark of the aroeira and of the coipunOf and for this 
pttipoae the nets are steeped for some time in a de- 
coction or iniiGMbn of these baifa, as is practbed m 
tanning. 
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. From . the. quaKties which it possesses) and whioh I 
have just taientioned, I am persuaded that the fibre is 
well adapted to the manufacture. of cables and cordage; 
and the spechnens of cloth, and one pair of stockings 
which by this opportunity I forward to the ministry,^ 
made of it, indicate the possibility of manufiicturing saii^ 
cloth from it, and even finer cloths, if improvements 
were made. in its preparation; but these are at present 
entirely disregarded. . 

The leaf of the plant is composed of two ligneous, 
plates, one convex ^nd the other concave ; and also of a 
quantity of longitudinal fibres inserted between them, 
and united to each other by juicy fecula, but sufficiently 
attached to f»*event them from being disengaged by the 
hund; therefore they can only be extracted by macerar 
tion. . The plant is rooted up, which is done by means 
of a forked stick, and is called desbancar. The leaves 
mu3t .then be taken : from the stem, and tliirdly the 
thpms must be taken off, which is done easily by sepa- 
rating, the spiny edges with a knife. The leaves being, 
thus prepared are steeped in water for about a fortnight. 
The maceration is known to be complete when the out-^ 
ward rind, and ligneous bark of the leaves are sufficiently 
soft to b^ pierced by the nail ; the leaves are then taken 
out. of the water one by one, and the base of each of 
them is opened until the fibres appear; the rind of each 
surface must be secured with one hand, that with the 
other the fibries may be pulled out; even so £hey will 
be re^ipved with other substances attached to them. 
. For the purpose gf being cleaned, they must be braided 
and again stuped for one day, und then beaten. with 
mallets upon a );)ench, and the maceration and beating 
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must be repeated until the fibres become clean. I have 
paid for each arroba of it 1920 reiSy or Ad. per lb. But 
the usual price at which it is sold is from 120 to 160 
reisy or 8d. to \Oid.p€r lb. 

Ananas Manso^ Bromelia Ananas. 
' Class, Hexandria : — Order, Monogynia : — =• Divi- 
sion, Flowers complete. 

The use which is made of the ananas at our tables is 
so common that in this respect it is unnecessary that 
any thing should be said; therefore I shall only mention 
the purposes to which the fibrous property of its leaves 
may be applied. This I discovered in 1801, when I was 
directed by a Royal Order to make enquiry into the 
fibrous qualities of indigenous plants. I found, on com- 
paring the fibre of this with that of all others, that it is 
the strongest and the finest, and that it is adapted to the 
manufacture of cloth even of superior quality. I took 
the leaves of two of these plants which weighed \Alis. 
I beat them with mallets, washing those portions which 
had been beat ; they yielded ratlier more than onequatter 
of a pound of thread. The operation lasted nine hours» 
being performed by one man. It is bleached with great 
ease. Thi^ ananas may be produced in almo^rt all kinds 
of land ; it will grow in a sandy soil, and still more does 
it flourish in that which is argillaceous; the sun does not 
destroy it, nor is it injured by rain; no insect attacks 
it. Each shoot multiplies so largely, that in a short 
time the space which has been at first left between each 
plant, is .soon filled up. After a bed of ananas has 
once been planted, very little care is required to keep it 
in order. I have known some which have existed six- 
teen years without requiring to be replanted. An ex- 
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cellent beverage nifty be obtained ftom it by ferments 
ation.* 

Aif ANA9 DE Agulha, BromeliA muricata : ~ AmuL 
Cent. Plata. 

I have given the description of this plant in my first 
centuria \ and do not describe it in this place because I 
have not made any experiments with its but I suspect 
that it possesses fibrous qualities^ Its firuit is of the same 
make as that of the unawni manso and oi the cranata dt 
redCf firom which it principally differs, in having, instead 
of bractes^ thorns of three inches and a half in lengtbt 
raised in the direcUon of the firuit, so tjiat being covered 
with these sharp thorns, it cannot be taken hold of with- 



• Boliagbroketsyt^tlmt ^'ttisaoomHieatliifigtofbedswioe^nidi 
piiK^spj^let. My astomibiieiit wss Hifrpss^l when oureeiKluctor 
tock us te a large trenoh fifty rood loi^ and twelve feet wid«» which 
was absolutely filled up with pine-apples; they so completely ov^- 
nm the estais at one time, that he was obliged to root them up for 
the purpoie of preventingtfaMrfitfthereafisniion/'<^ Voyage to the 
Demerary^&c. p.SK 

Neither pi^ nor pine-apples are to he found thus by wholesale in 
Femambuco. — - TVwuL 

ISKTtresays^^ Xa M«9, fta eti wt^ etp^ee ^a mmoi ^fimmt tmette 
miifitam tvAhon wt^. Lt Jli m^ 99I fh9 fori M j^ Jin qnf U 
ioyc. Le$ Poriugfus en font dctbat qtdne cedent en rieni dU-on^p^r 
leur bontS et par leur flneue Onx boi de soye** — • Nouvelle Relation 
4t la Fhiaos EquSnouaKe, p. 1 15. 

Old Lifoa 9«yh ** the last and best aort of driake that thb flaad 
or the world aifords» is the iacomparaUe wine of pines ; and is cer- 
tainly the nectar which the gods drunke ; for on earth there is none 
like it ; and diat is made of the pure juyce of the fruit itselfe, witii- 
ont cennniictttre of water or any other ereaturs^ haviflg in itselfe a 
aaturaU compound of all tastes excellent^ thqt ihe world can yield. 
This drinke is too pyre to keep long ; in three or ^ur dayes it will 
be fine ; 'tis made by pressing tlie fhiite, and strayning the liquor, 
and it is kept in botdes.^'— A true and exact History of the Hand 
of Barfoadoes, 1657. 
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out much care; from this peculiarity it is that I took 
the specific name of the species. 

Caroata, Bromelia Karatas : — Lin* 

The little importance which the fibre of this species 
cm claim, renders It unnecessary for me to give a 
minute description of it« The leaves are from 8 to 10 
ftet long, and afibrd a great quantity of fibre, but it is 
not strong, and can only be applied to very ordinary 
purposes. 

Caroata-a^u, ou PiTBiRA, Agave vivipara : — Lin. 
Sf/st, Veg. 

Class, Hexandria: — Order, Monogynia, 

The only uses to which at the present time this plant 
is put, are the following. Its spungy pith possesses the 
property of burning gently without extinguishing ; the 
peasants therefore are in the habit of putting some of it 
into their fires when they wish to prevent them firom 
going out for a considerable time. Hedges are made of 
it> by planting the bulbs or tender shoots ; these easily 
take root and grow. Piso says, ^< exfoiiis htgm plantce 
aptimus pannus conficitur, qui si rite praparettir, panno 
lineo excedit ; folia stupam quoque et Jilosam materiam 
siq^editcmif ex quaJHa et retia sua contexuni piscatoresw* 
From hence it may be inferred that the Dutch knew 
better than we do how to take advantage of the natural 
productions of the coanl;|^y• At the present time even 
the fishermen do not make use of its fibre for their lines 
and nets, substituting in place of it the a^auata de rede. 
The only use to which the Portuguese apply the fibre of 
the agaoe^ is in makkigthe cords which the firiars of the 
Third Order of St Francis, commonly called of Jesus, 
wear round their waists. 
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The fibre is to be obtained by maceration, but the 
leaves must in the first instance be bruised, and after- 
wards steeped. * 
CoQUEiBO, Cocos Nucifera : — Lin. Syst. Veget, 
The oil which is obtained froni the pulp of the fruit 
is easily separated from the mucilage by means of fire ; 
thirty«two cocos rendered me 1 7 Ibs^ of oily pulp, and 
these gave me three pounds of pure oil. It is fitted tp 
other purposes besides that of food, for it serves to give 
light; and mixed with soda it yields good soap, .white 
and hard. One hundred cocos give one Canada of oil 
of the canadas of Pernambuco. So that each coco cost- 
ing 10 rm, a Canada may be obtained for 1280 reiSf or 
7^. Hd. 



* Du Tertre speaks of a species of Karatof, which agrees, from 
his description, with this in the height of the stalk, the shape of the 
leaves, and the colour of the flowers; which he says are ettroUees. — 
Trantl, He adds, ** Awmt que let boutons de ceiflevrs soieni ouverUy 
Us MOtU rempUt <Pun fort beau et bon cotton, dont' 1*oh sepeut servir 
uiilement: apres que Port a faU bouiiiir let feuiUei Von en tire du fil 
dont r<m te tert en plttsieurs endroiis de PAmeriqv/e, non seulement a 
fidre det t<nlles, mau encore a faire des lids pendans. La racine 
et les feuiUes de cetteplante broyees et kttx/ei dans une rwiere, jettent 
un sue qui estourdU si fort le poisson, qtCil se laitse prendre a la mm; 
ce grand tronc qui est tout spongieux estant sech/, bruUe cornine une 
miche ensouffree, et frote rudement, awe une bois plus dur, s^enfiame 
et se co9»u9ii^."— Histoire des Antilles, tom. ii. p. 106. 

Labat gives the same account, and adds, that persons who are in 
the habit of smoking " ne manquent jamais d'avoir sur eux leur pro- 
vision de tol*' — Nouveau Vo^^age, &c. tom. vi. p. 142. 

** Le caratas dont fat parle dans une autre endroit est bien meilleur 
que la Movonette pour blanchir le linge. On prend la feuiHe, et apres 
en avoir Mies piquans, on la bat et Fecrase entre deux pierres et on 
fl-oie le tinge avec Peau. EUe produit le meme tffet que le meiUeur 
sawm, elle fait une mousse ou /cume epaisse, blanche, qui decrasse, 
Tietioye et blanchit parfaitemenf le Unge, sans le rougir ou le broiler en 
aucvne facon,'* — Nouveau Voyage, &c. tom. vii. p. 385. 
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From the fibre of the outward rind of the coco which 
is called cairo^ may be made all kinds of cordage; eveii 
cables are manufiu^tured from it. 

The only ^means by which the fibre of the coco rind 
can be obtained, are by beating and maceration ; i)efore 
the rind is put into water to steep, it ought to be beaten 
fpr the purpose pf loosening its texture, principally that 
pf the outward sur&ce, which is hard and compact ; and 
this should be done that the water may penetrate with 
more ease. After the first operation, it must be. left 
to steep for two or three days, and then should be 
beaten; and this should be coQtinued until the separa- 
fion is accomplished.; great care, however, should be 
taken that the rind of the coco, be not allowed to dry. 
Because I have observed, that if this occurs, -. the lig- 
neous fecula or spongy pulp, which is found intermixed 
with the fibres, adheres stiU more strongly, to tjb«m< I 
have likewise remarked, that from the rind which has 
been recently taken firom the coco, the.. fibre is much 
more easily extracted than fi*om that which has been 'a 
long time separated from it.* : : ! 

The rind of 40 cocos rendered me 6 lbs. of cairo. The 
annual produce of the cocorgroves . of Itamaraca is 
360,000 cocos, more or less ; and according to calcula- 
tion these are capable of yielding 1680 arrobas of pre- 
pared ctf fro. The island of Itamaraca is three league 
in lengthy and the coast is alone planted wi1;h coco-trees, 
and if these are thus productive, what might not the 

* At Pillar, upon the island of Itamaraca, the persons who are in 

,the habit of preparing the cairo, dig holes in the sands below high 

'water-mark, and bury the rind of the coco for several days before 

they beat it. I suppose this method is resorted to, owing to the 

want of a running stream in which to steep the rind, — Travul,' 

VOL. II. A A 
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coco-grdrv^ yield, which extend aldng iSote coast fr6m 
ibe river St. Francisco to the bar cf Main8iigiia{)e^ a 
distance of 94 leagues aU ctihivated teith coco-trete? * 
Aninoa, Arum ^b^ermn : ^^-- Arrad. i)tni. Plant. 

Ol!a[S8, MonoleCfa. OtLt^tK^ Polyatidria. f 

Geh. Char, ^athe nion6{/byIIous, cuctdlate, large. 
E^ik shorter f!bafi the sjiathe, simple, tihbbed Ht thfe 
naked end; at the base vat the female flowers, and in 
the middle the'male. 

Spec. Char. Stem arboi^cedns, leav^' sagittate about 
one 'foot 'long, petioles 6f two feet. 

Nai. Char. Stem from 6 Co '8 ftet long, 'two to three 
inchefrin diameter, straight, cylindrical, of tm anhy-green 
colour, i«Krk<Nl with sCbrs'df Ale fidlen leares ; ttt sub- 
stance spongy, juicy, soft; Utid in this sdbstance are 
numeroiis Icmgitudinal fibi^es, of the 'thidcnesiB of the 
hairs of^hoMes' tails, long. 

'BftitKCHBS' are uncotmnon. 

Leahres' lire rather more^ibanone foot long tthd of the 
same breadth at the base, sagittate, i^iinple, coriaceous. 
Pjb}tio£B6, ampteadcaul, two'feet long, dianiidled from 
^e base to ihe middle, 'Whei^e the diannel endsm an 
appendix of 23'lnckes, the remamd^r is cylindrical. 

Flowers, ancillary, solitary. GalVx « spathe longer 
than the spadix. Theq)adix is almodtone^fbot long. 
SrAAftKA numero^ Pericarp, nttny' berries at 'the 
base of the spadix. 

The plant is to be found in Pemambuco, and it 

* There are some breaks, Mt tHey are not extensile, as far as I 
am acquunted with the country. — tTVoiij/. 
f In iVildenow' this plant is so'lUtangcd. •— T. 
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grows so plentifpily in mavshes that many are oorered 
with it. 

Tb^ ^bstaace erf* the stem of the plwfr is qopiigyy an^ 
fiili 0£ an acid juice which acts upon metals; some of 
the peaiiants use this in cleaning their knives, firaIo^ks». 
&0. This is only the use to which the plant has, as 
yet, been applied ; but irom the experiments which X 
have made upon it, I am persuaded that it may be reo- 
deved serviceable in the manu&cture of cordage of great 
strength. 

As the fil»es are placed in the pulp longitudinally, 
and are slightly fixed tp it, the operations of beating 
and wlM^ng will separate them entirely. 1 have not 
made any experiments as to the durability of the 
cordage. 

TucuM. This is the name which is given, to a species 
of palni^tree, but I have not yet.been able to acquaint 
myadf with vAkt genus it belcmgs to. Piso freaks of 
it, giying a bad print of it and a worie despripliioin. 
Maaod Scnseira da Camara in ld% Ik6crdp.J!sica da 
Comarca das llheosy exaggerates, the utility of the fibre 
of the plant. I tiied to obtain the fibre from the leaves 
in a dry state, or, as the peasants tterm it, suado (swealr 
ed). I he]d with the left hai|d the point of the lea^ and 
with the rlglit rather lower down, I d(»ibled it as if I 
was going to break it, at the same time pulling it. After 
it was broken, there remain^ in my left hand some 
fijbres, which had been loosened frotn the inner sur- 
face of Ae leaf. I soon saw that dits would not 
do^ for one person woidd i|Ot be d^te to extract more 
than one eight of a^2&. of fibre in the course of the 
day; therefcn^e I had recourse to maceration, ^ut this 
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did. not succMd) for at the dose of eight days I founds 
that both the leaves and the fibre had rotted. Other 
species of pahns grow in great numbers, forming groves 
of many leagues, such as the CamditbOf the palmeirOf 
properly so called, the tiridrf, and the aUoUf &c. but 
the tucwn and another kind called dtaiitri grow in the 
shade of the woods, where they are much scattered, 
each tree being at some distance firom the other; the 
iucum has few leaves; it is a thin palm-tree of 5. to 6 
inches in diameter and of 12 to 16 feet in length. 

Macaiba or Macauba, Cocos ventricosa: — Jrrud. 
Cent. Plant. Pern. The description is takoi firom my 
6enturia of the genera and species of new plants of 
Pemambnco. 

Class, Monoecia. Order, Hexandria. 
Gen. C^ar^ Spathe simple; spadix ramose. 
Male Flower; calyx, a trifid perianth. CoroHa, 
tripetalous; six stamina; germen barren. Female 
Flower; caljrac* trifid; stigmata three; .finit a drupe. 

Spec. Char. Stem aculeate, ventrioose ; leaves pinnate; 
small leaves ensifocm. replicate. 

Nai. Char^ Stem SO feet long, ventrioose^ armed with 
sharp thorns circularly arranged. 

Flowers. Spathe monophyllus, lanceolate concave^ 
large. Spadix divided into many spikes. The female 
flowers below, the male flowers above ; dose to which 
the bases', are fixed, in cups hollowed in the common 
pedunde. Calyx, a perianth of three linear pieces^ 
very small, alternate with the petals of the corolla. 
Corolla, tdpetakaus, oblong, concave^ pointed^ yd* 
lowish. Stamina . conMt of six filiform filaments of 
the length of the corolla and of incumbent ailthers^ 
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oblong. P1ST1I9 st]^e thick, without a stigma, barren. 
Female Flowers. Calyx small, whitish, monophyllus, 
trifid, irregular, pertnanent Corolla tripetalous, 
rounded, the sides imbricate and united in the middle 
with the nectary. Nectary, a monopbyllous corolla 
which lines and reunites within the bases of the petals. 
Stamika, ncme. Pistil consists of a rounded germen, 
a very short style and three stigmata, simple. Pericarp, 
a round drupe, of the size of a \BTge jambo or rose applet 
or of a small common apple^ yellowish : it consists of 
a ligneous exterior bark which is weak : of a bony nut, 
an oily almond, and a layer of oily, yellow pulp. 

The plant is to be found in Pemambuco^ and in 
some other parts of Brazil. 

The oily pulp of the fruit and the almond of the 
inner stone is eaten, and is sold in the markets. The 
ventricose or middle part of the stem contains a fecula 
which is extracted in times of wan^ and is eaten, being 
prepared in various manners. The leaf contains a fibre 
fine and strong, like the leaf of the tucum / but like that 
it is difficult to obtain when dry or sutuhy and impossible 
to get it by maceration, for the same happened with 
this as with the tucum in the experimemts which I 
made. This is a new species, and owing to the 
middle of the stem being much thicker than the ex- 
tremities, I have given to it the specific name of coco^ 
ventricosa. For some time I was in doubt whether I 
should place it in this genus dr not, on account of its 
monopetalous nectary, which lines and unites the petals 
of the corolla within. The female as well as the male 
flowers are fixed in cups hollowed in the spike or 
common peduncle. The female flowers are solitary, 
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-that is, eadi iii 3» eop'; the male flowers tjce two and 
two.* 

These are the film)us j^lants of Brazil whidi 4teX){ 
the moist importance. It is evident that bf all that 
have been mentioned there are only &ur which can be 
made use of advantageously for cordage.. The cdroa 
{bromelia variegata) ; the crauatd de rede^ {hronteHa soger 
naria) j the caroata^afu (agave vmpara)*y and the fibre 
of the rind of the coco da praia (cocos nucifera); their 
f^heapness, the ease with which they may be prepared^ 
their abundance, and the possibility of obtaining theiii 
still cheaper, render these the fibres of chief importance. 
The fibre of the leaf of the tucum, which has been sa 
much extolled, and that of the macaiba^ and of the derp- 

* " The inhabitants of the plains of Iguara^n make use of it to. 
&ten together the rushes from whidi ^y make the mats that are 
used for pack-saddles." — Diseurso sobre a Utitidade d& InstUmoam 
de JardimSy Sfc*. 

Padre Ignacio de Almeida Fortuna told me, that he had had a 
^afr of stockings tnijde from the fibre of the MntMiu I faroiight 
tome of the fibre to England; It is extremely strong^ and fine, t 
think Dr. Arruda may perhaps have been rather hasty in ranking it 
with the tucum, in the difficulty of obtaining it. At ItapisSuma>. 
neiLr-to Itamaraca, a great quantity of thread is manu&ctured for 
id^ng^ets, &c« Tuid it has at^t plaoe a &ced pride^.-^ TVanid. 

" Referring the meeting to what w^s communicated in the last 
amnual Report on, the subject of a species of hemp, manufactured 
from the l^ves of a particular kind of palm which abcfundsm Sierra 
Leone ancl its aeighbourhbod, die directors havie^ilowto.add> that 
one of their Boards Afo. Allen» has lately subjei^ted asmidl qoantity 
of cord, manufactured from this substance, to experiments calcu- 
lated to ascertain its strength, as compared with the same length 
and weight of common hempen tord. The result has been very 
satisfiictory." in five trials,, the ayen^e iis as foliows: *' hempen 
cord 43 lbs. 3-fifths. Afidcan cord $3 ^* 2-fiflhsy being a difference 
in favour of the African cord oC 10 lbs. in 43 Ibs.^* Fourth Report 
of the Directors of the African Institution^ 



demro (molliev pcto} cannot Vecpme of |^Qe«aX H^rvice 
to society, and much lesB can they be rendered applici^ble 
to the 98e of ^hifqpi^ from the diffici|I(y witk wl^ch 
they are to be obtained, and from many oth^ circum- 

8tWG98^ 
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Carrapixo, Urena Sinuata: — Lin. Sytf. Veget. edit. 
14. 

Cla$s» Monadelphia^ OrdeHi Polyandria^ 

The bark of this plant is with ea^e separated by^ means 
of maceration for a fortnight r and frpm it cords are made 
for ma^iy purposes, apd although they are not very 
strong, they are much esteemed for 9linging hammocks ; 
when the operation of macerating is made in clean water, 
the fibre becomes pretty well whitened. The plant is 
not cultivated ; and in the neighbourhood of Par^tibi it 
grows spontaneoi;isIy, in ^moh quantities that the inhabi- 
taiitsofthatyiUage gather it for §ale. I hwre heard that 
it grows in abundance at Rio de Janeifroy and i^ known 
there by the name 9{gita:sim(i» The name ofcarrapixo 
is likewise given in Pernambuco to some other plants, of 
which the seeds stick to whatever chances to touch them, 
by means of small ears which are thorny ; for this reason 
the pla^t of which we are treating is sometimes called 
carrapunnho, for the pprpo^e of di^tingui^hii^g it. 

Guaxuma do Mangus, Hibiscus Pern^mbucensis : 
— Arrud. Cent. Plant. jPern* 

Class, Monadelphia. Onv^^ PoIyaQdrja. 

Gen. Char. Calyx dpublc, the putside divided into 
many s^ments, the inside into five segments, cainpanu* 
late. Capsule quinque-locular ; ro^y seeds^ 

SjpeQ. Char. Leaver cordate^ entire ; stem fruit-bear- 
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ingy with tbe exterior calyx monophyllouS) having eight 
notches* 

Nat. Char. Stem of six feet and more ; b^iiL blacky 
few branches* 

Leaves cordate, rounded, acuminated, entire ; tbe pe- 
tioles cylindrical. Stipules deciduous, acute. 

Flowers, large, yellow, like those of the cotton- 
plant, axillary and terminal ; each peduncle of one, two, 
and three flowers. Calyx double, permanent, the exte- 
rior monophyllous, with eight notches, acute; the inte- 
rior monophyllous, campanulate, divided into five seg- 
ments, acute and long. Carolla pentapetalous, yellow, 
and the petals hold the stameniferous column upon their 
bases. Stamina numerous, fixed to the stameniferous 
column by subulate filaments ; anthers rounded. Pistil 
consists of one oval germeh acuminate ; one style, which 
is longer than the column of the stamina, erect, and it 
has four or five separate stigmata. Pericarp a capsule 
of almost one inch long, pentangular and quinque-Iocu— 
lar, inclosed in the calyx, which is much enlarged after 
fecundation. 

The plant is to be found in Pernambuco in places near 
to the sea, or where salt water reaches, and principally 
lipon the banks of the rivers Goiana and Paraiba. I 
have found it in flour and fruit in the months of Febru- 
a[ry and March. 

The persons who catch crabs tie them to each other 
with the bark of the plant ; and this is the only use to 
which it is applied. Cordage might be made of its 
inner rind, as is practised in some parts of America 
with the hibiscus popidneus ; also the hibiscus tiliaceus^ 
from which at Cayenne cords for common use are made,. 
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Embira Branca or JangadbirA) Apeiba Cimbalaria: 
— - Anrud. Cent. Plant. Pern, 

Class, Poliandria. Order, Monogyhia. 

Gen. Char. Calyx, monophyllous, trifid ; Pericarp 
a de6em»locular capsule^ covered with thorns or spines, 
d^ressed, opening only on the lower side. 

Spec. Char. Stem of 20 to 30 feet long, and of one foot 
and a half in diameter. 

' Leaves ovate, lanceolate, anrdate, reticulate^ green 
and smooth above^ covered with hairs, which are of a 
c<^)perc6lrar widemeath. Stamina monadelphic* The 
plant is to be found in Pemambuco, abounding in the 
jdrgin wood^ It blossoms from August to October. 

The timber of this tree is not compact, and its specific 
^gravity is much less than that of water, vrith which it does 
not easily become saturated. The inhabitants of the 
«oast make use of it for the purpose of constructing 
rafts ; three or four of these trees are put together, and 
are well fiust^ned to each other. * The bark of the tree 
is fibrous, and firom it a great quantity of cordage is 
made for the common purposes of the country. 

Miurc^^raff calls it Apeiha : and Aublet adopted the 
same nalne when he fixed the genus of the three species 
which he describes in Guiana, and he supposes that the 
species tibourhu is the same as that whicbMarcgraff speaks 
of in Pemambuco; they are certainly alike, but I ima- 
gine that it must be a variety, from the size of the tre^ 
which only grbws there to the height of eight feet, and 
here it exceeds 20 fe^ There is less hair upon the 
leaves, the silky work of the edges is not so deep ; and 
there is even some difference in the shape; the stamina 

* I have often in the course of this volume spoken ^ihtjangadm. 
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are manifestly monaddphic. This last drcnmslanoe in- 
clined me to call it apeiba monaddpha^ but the me to 
which the tree is applied in the construction of rafts de- 
cided me in calling it cimbaUma. 

Ehbira Vermelha^ Unona carminativa: — Anud. 
Cent. Plant. Pern. 

This plant has a red fibrous bark^ of which as much 
use is made in manufacturing cordage as of the embira 
branca >- but the bark ought not to be permitted to be 
gathered, for the tree produces seeds, of which the 
capsules have the taste and the pungency of black pepper. 
Many persons make use of them as a spice in cooking, 
and some even prefer them to pepper ; they are car- 
minative. If the bark is taken ofi^ the tree dies; the 
seeds are worthy of becoming an article of tmde as a 
spice.* 

I have omitted a great number of plants whidi possess 
fibrous properties, that this Dissertation m%bt not be 
made too long; some of them are not much in ns^ and 
others are not applied to any purpose. I shall mention 
some, such as the guaxuma branca da mata {hdieteras 
baruensis) of which the inner bark is white and strong, 
but on being wetted, it becomes rotten and bredLs. 
However, I think it might be applied to the manufecture 
of paper. The barriguda or surnddma {bombaa venift" 
casa :^->Arr%id. Cent, Plant. Pem.\ and the Sertam plant, 
called the endnratanka, which I have named bombax 
mediterranean also afford fibre from the bark, but they 
are not much uded. All the species anona (called com- 
monly areticum) afibrd fibre, and of these the plant 
virhich gives the strongest and the most durable fibre is 

* The seeds have « strong aromatic smeD, and the taste is yery 
pleasant. — TVoiu/. 
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the areiicum ape. The cord with which the flag of Fort 
Gabedello at P)u*aiba is hoisted, is made of the rind of 
this plant, atid it has b^en there for many years. FinaUy, 
all the plants of the genera hibiscus^ sidas, aUhedSj and 
th general all the mallows, afibrd fibre of greater or less 
$trength. The embir&a {lecythis) gives tow, and ahfaoagh 
it cannot be applied to the manufacture of cordage, its 
use k great for caulkers. 

An Es$(ijf en the Utility^ eskiblishing Gardens, in the 

principal Pr&oinces of Brazil. 

The first part of this pamphlet treats of the ad- 
vantages which Brazil wottld obtain by ike establidiment 
of Royal Botanic Gardens. The second part contains a 
list of ihose plants which it would be expedient to trans- 
plant from other quarters of the globe to Brazil, and 
from one part of Birazil to the other. I shall only trans- 
late that portion of the second part which relates to the 
plants of Brazil. — Trand. 

Plants of Para and Maranham. 
Cbavo do MaraKham, Myrtus caryophylata. 

PiXURI. 

Abacati, Laurus Persea : — The firoit of this tree 
contains a butterous substance, which is very pleasant; 
there are two kinds or varieties, one of which is distin- 
guished by the name of Cayenne. 

Bacuhi, Moronobea esculenta \-^ This tree grows to 
a great height ; and the stem is entirely without branches, 
forming at the top a large cc^. The fruit is nearly of 
the size of an oiange, but it is oval and contains 23 $tones 
covered with a white pulp, which have a pleasant tast% 
being sweet, and somewhat acid. In Pemambuco is to 
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be fo)ind anodier species of the same genus, growing in 
marshes, which is commonly called gdandim ; on catting 
into the stem a white juice oozes out, which appears to 
me to be resinous, and perhaps might be applied to 
some use. Both these species are described in my 
Centuiia of the new genera and species of the plants of 
P^mambuco. 

Bacaba, Areca Bacaba : — Atrud. Cent, Plant. Pern*, 
This palm-tree is a species of areca oUraceay producing 
however larger ituit; the nut is covered with a mu- 
cilaginous pulp, from which the inhabitants of the places 
in which it grows make an excellent beverage^ cdled 
bacabada or ticuara de bacabas. 

Abacaxi, Bromelia: — There are three varieties of 
ananas at Maranham, called abacaxi ; of one the ihdt 
is whiter and the leaves are not serrated ; of another the 
fruit is of a purple colour, and the leaves spiny ; the 
third I have not seen. I brought the two first varieties 
to Pernambuco, where they have been planted, and are 
already becoming common, and they have been for- 
warded by some patriotic persons to other provinces. 
Tlieir flavour is much superior to that of the species 
which has been long well known. 

MatRAcujA Mamav , Passiflora Alata. 

Plants of Searh. 

PiQUi, Acantacaryx Pinguis : — Amid. Cent. Plant. 
Pern. This plant produces most abundantly a fruit of 
the size of an orange, of which the pulp is oily, fecu- 
lous, and very nourishing. It is the delight of the 
inhabitants of Seara and Piauhi. The tree grows to 
the hight of fifty feet, and is of proportionate thickness. 
The timber of it is of as good quality as that of the 
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dcopirOf for fhip-building. It grows well in the Miidy 
plains which are in Pernambuco called tabokiras^ and 
in Piauhi ckapadaSf therefore its cultivation would be 
very advantageous in the taboleiras bordering the coast, 
which are at present of no service. It has afforded 
great assistance to the people in times of drought and 
fiunine. 

B^RiTi, An Borasstts ? -— This species of palm is one 
of the highest and most beautiful of trees; it grows 
only in bogs and marshes; the fruit is of the size of a 
hen's €^f and of the same form ; it is of a red colour at 
the time of maturation) and is covered with scales spirally 
arranged* ' Under the scales is found a layer of oily 
pulp of the same red coldur, from which the inhabitlmts 
of Piauhi obtain an emulsion ; when this is mixed with 
9iigar» it becomes a substantial drink, whidi is by no 
means unpleasailit. /However, if it is used' to e3^es8, . 
the colour of the firuit is communicated to the siirfiice of 
the skin, and, to the white of the eyes,, producing the 
appearand of jaundic^ but without any injury to the 
health. 

Makacoja Suspiro, .Passiflorar — This.i4.the finest 
flavoured fruit of the genus ; it is. called su^ro^ became 
one of them may be swallowed at once^ leaving upon 
the palate a most exquisite taste and a sweet smeQ. It 
is to be found in the Serra de Beruoca, upon the borders 
of Acaracu. * 

Mandapuca, Myrtus Scabra : -^ Arrud* Cent. Plant. 
Pern. 

* In the neighbourhood of Groiana I saw a large piece of land 
completely covered with the common Maracufa; the owner of the 
ground complained to me of the trouble which he should have in 
getting rid of the plant whea he should wfth to euhif ate the land.— 
TransL 
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C!oco NaiA) a large palm-tree, which k to be fiwmd 
abtmdandjr in Cariri Novo and Piauhi ; the nut ooBtain« 
three or four seeds, from which oil is extracted, and 
this is applied to the same purposes as that of the coc0s 
nucifera. The nut is covered with a feculous substantial 
flour, which has afforded much relief in tunes of need. 
From this fecula is made a soup or angk^ as it is called^ 
whidi is seascmed with the emulsion or oil obtained 
from the iJmond of the same fruit. The pith of the 
tops of these palms is a white substance, tender, juicy, 
sweetish, and pleasant to the taste, and it is harmless 
eveii if eaten raw. If it be boiled widi meat, the taste is 
not unlike the cabbage, but it is more solid* After 
ha^ng taken from it the saccharine parts by means of 
one boilmg^ it becomes capable of being seasoned, and 
many excellent dishes at« iqade from them, after the 
manner ^f the meoa oleracea. For tlie knowledge of 
these laelt uses the inhabitants of those parts are indebted 
to my escaoftple* Tlie same may be practised with the 
pahnrnm pindoba {€oeas Indireza^ Uiu) whidi is vevy 
common at Pemambuco. For these purposes the larger 
trees iAmhiM not be cut down, but rallier cMily Aose 
hme attained the height often or fifteen feet. * 



* Bxcepddg in times of famiae, the food which may be thus dtv 
tauqed causes too much destmction to allow of its b^cpix^iigi^era]^ 
and even if it should for a time afibrd subsistence to the people, 
this cannot last long, for the trees will soon be destroyed. The 
quantity of food which each tree yields is too small, the growth of 
the trees too slow, and the space which each plant occupies too coi^ 
siderable ever to render the cabbage of the palms a permanent 
staple food of any country. 

Dr, Arriida has np|: spoken of the dendezep'o or dettde tr^e, 
which, ae^ to the coco-.tree« is the paj^ which is of .tl^e most 
service to tbfi ^emambucaos. .An oil of good guality is aiade grojo 
the nut, and is sold in Recife as a culinary ingredient, being mpt^ 
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Marangaba, Psidium Pigmeum : *— Arrud. Cent. 
Plant, Pern. 

This is a species ofgoiaba plant whidi does not attain 
mcHre than two or three feet in hdght; it abounds in the 
chapadaotfAie Serra Araripe of Cariii Novo. * 

Plants of Pernartkbuco. 

Carapitaia, Cariotea formosissima : — Arrud, Cent. 
Plant. Pern. 

CiLROS, 'Cariotea Speciosa : *— Arrud. Cent. Plant. 
Pern. 



generally used than the coco oil. The fruit resembles much that 
of the coco naia, accor£ng to Arruda^ descriptt<m of the latter. 

Labat, 'who hasia propensity to call la queitioa the vopiiiipnB pf 
others, in speaking of the tree which he calls fpalmier franc ou 
dottier^ says, *' On pretend que cet arbre est male etJemeUeySgc. Je 
^mfache de ne pouvoir pas iouscrire au senHmerit des naturalistes, 
fnakfen stas ^^^npit^par'H^te e^tpSrienee quef4d trh^re, 4ipffotffe 
tdreHemeni' a letm featimentf ipvi dufment aisolumenl ce queje vUhs de 
r0pporter sur leur bonne foi; car nous avions un dottier a c6i/ de 
notre couvent du MouUlage d la MarHmque, qui rapportoU dujrvxt 
ifwnqt^Ufttt tout sent. QiSfUfitt tti&ie ou femeUey je tCen ^ rien, 
itUMceiqueifesfai tt$s eertainement, dvst que dans le terramm^Hk 
Fort Saint Pierre et le Mo^iiUage et i pku de deux Uewis d la rondfi U 
fCy avoit et rCy avoit Jamais eu de dattier/* ^c, — Nouveau Voyage, 
Sec, torn. ill. p. 276. 

In front' of my house at Xtamaraca, 'there was ^dendefteiro wfaieh 
stood alone, and I know that there was no other tree of the same 
species -aiQr where within «ight. The tree bore firult. •^ Tramd. 

* The goiaba is to be found in all situations In Pernambuco; 
there b .flcareely.aopnMii^. (field) of any sugar-plantation which has 
notcseveral <^ these trees scattered about upon it The, goiaba is 
aever cut down, for the, people ace fond of it, and the cattle like- 
wse feed upon it. The arofa is another spedes of the same plant ; 
the shrub and the fruit of this is smaller than the ginaba, and the 
inside of the fruit is of a pale yellow colour, initead of a deep 
red.— Transl, 
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Twa beautiful species of a new genus, which I have 
dedicated to H. R. H. the Princess of Brazil;. the. roots 
of these plants are tuberous, abounding with soft .and 
nutritive fecula, which has afforded assistance to the 
people of the Sertam of Pajau in times of drought. 
These plants are worthy of being cultivated not only 
from their utility, but for the purpose of ornamenting 
gardens, their flowers being umbellate, crimson, and 
very beautiful. 

Canella do Mato, Linharea aromatica : — Arrud* 
Cent. Plant. Pern. 

Catinga Branca, Linharea tinctorea: — ArrueL Cent^ 
Plant. Pern. 

Of the first of these plants, the leaves and bark have 
a pleasant smell, which is like that of doves. It is not 
as yet used, being unknown, I have made use of the 
leaves and bark of this plant in distilling rum, and have 
obtained a pleasant liqueur. I have learnt by experi- 
ence that the extract of the leaves is not only pleasant 
to the taste and smell, but that it likewise strengthens 
the stomach. It is to be found in the greatest abund- 
ance upon the taboleiros, which bound the ci^)taiQcies of 
Paraiba and Seara, upon the borders of Pinhanc6, and 
I have likewise seen it in Piauhi. * 

The second of these plants is a shrub which grows 
abundantly upon the skirts of the mountains, and upon 

» ' 

* Labat speaks of a species ofcanelle bdtarde, and he adds, — ** On 
se sert beaucoup en Italie d^une canelle semblable a cette queje inent de 
decrire ; les Portugait Papportent du Bresil dam despofden de^roMeawt 
re/endus et a jour; on Pappetie canelle geroj/leS (caneUa^ganfanata). 
On la met en poudre avec un pen de girqfle^ de veritable canelle^ de 
poivre et de gramet totd'dfaite resemblablet a celles de not boU d'Inda 
des Islet, et onen fait wi debit auez comidSra^.^* '^ Nouveau Vey« 
age, &c. toni.iii. p. 92. 
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the banks of the rivulets of the Sertoois of P^mambuco, 
Paraiba, and Seariu It yields by. boiling a yellow dye, 
which is sufficiently durable upon skins. It is probaUe 
that some means might be found of fixing the colour 
upon cotton cloth, as is the case with the tatajtiba 
{morm tinetoria). Besides this use, it is applied to that 
of caring samaSf an eruptive complaint; the patient 
being washed in a decoct ipn of the leaves. As I could 
not arrange these plants in any of the known genera, I 
have formed one for them to which I have given the 
name of Linharea^ in memory of D. Rodrigo de Souza 
Coutinho^ Conde de Linhares, the cultivator and pro- 
tector of letters. 

Carnauba or Carnaiba, Corypha cerifera : — Arrud. 
Cent. Plant. Pern. This palm is one of the roost useful 
plants of the Sertoens ; it rises to the height of thirty 
feet and more; the varzeas or low lands upon the borders 
of the rivers and rivulets of Pemambuco, Paraiba do 
Norte, Seara, and Piauhi, and principally the banks of 
the rivers Jaguaribe, Apodi, Mossoro^ and A9U, are 
covered with these trees. When the fruit of it has at- 
tained the size of a small olive (which when green it 
resembles in form), it should be boiled several times in 
different water to take off its astringent properties ; and 
then a sufficient boiling being given it becomes soft and 
has the taste of boiled maize. In this state it is eaten 
with milk, and is a wholesome food. The pith of the 
stem of the young plants, being bruised in water, af- 
fords a nutritive fecula, as white as that of mandioc. 
He plant should not much exceed the height of a man 
when used for this purpose. It is of great service to 
the inhabitants of those parts in times of drought and 
famine. The leaves of the young plant are of two feet 

VOL; II. B B 
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in lengtb; md aath dcmbled after th^ manner of a fan, 
whilst they areyet young ; afterwards they op^n, and 
become of little less than two feet in breadth. If they 
are eot in this state^ and are allowed to dry in the 
AadCf a considerable quantity of small light-coloured 
scales will be loosened fit>m the sur&ce. These will 
melt by the heat of a fire into white wax, of which it 
possesses the properties ; it U however more brittle, btit 
this may be remeclied by mS^ung it with the cdtemon 
waX) which is more oily. In 1797 I made known this 
discovery to the R. P. M. Fr. Joase Marianno da Coii^ 
ceifam Vellozo^ who published the account of it in tiie 
Paladio Portuguez ; but at that time I was not so weR 
aware as I am now of the importance of the wax. 
' The fruit of this tree when ripe is black and shining, 
and of the size of eggs of tame pigeons. The kernel is 
covered with i|; layer of sweet pulp, which is eaten by 
cattle, as are- also the dry leaves which fall when other 
food fails. The leaves are used for covering houses, and 
although thus exposed to the weather, they last for 
twenty years without requiring to be renewed. T^e stem 
is made use of for building houses, ibr fences, pens, &c. * 

* In the Philosophical Traosactioiis for 1811 u gnwn» f An Ac- 
count of a VegeUble Wax from BcaziV' bj William Thomas 
Brande, Esq: F.R.S. The tvork from which I extract part of the 
aecoont is Nicholson's Journal, Vol. xxxi. p; 14« 

« The vegetable wax described in this paper wap given to thePnp- 
sident by Lord GrenvUle, with a wish Gft Uie part of His Lordship, 
that its properties should be investigated, in the hope that it might 
prove a useful substitute for beeswax, and constitute In due time 
a new article of commerce between .Bxasil and this cdiuijUQrw It wais 
transmitted to Lord Grenville from Rio de Janeiro by the Conde 
das Galveas*, as a new article latdj brought to that dty f , from the 

* This nobleman Is tmce dead. 

f It was lent to Rb de Janeiro bj Francisco de PauU Cavalcante de 
Albuquerque, Gorertior of Rio Grande to Norte. 
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Anil oe PsRNAtfBycp) KoiinophyUon tinclpria: — 
Jrrud. Cent. Plant.. Pern. 

Tim is a shrub which grows to ; the height of twelve 
feet or more* It is of the diiss sjrngeaiesia ; the leaves 
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noftheniiDodt parts of the Brazilian doomuont, the cofntamoi of 
Rio Grande and Sear^> between the latitude of three and seven de- 
grees north ; it is said to be the production of a tree of slow growth^ 
called by the natives camaubai which also produces a gum used as 
food for men, and another substance employed for fattening poultry. 
*' The wax in itf rough state is in the form of a coarse pde gray 
powder, soft to the touch, and mixed with various impurities, con- 
sisting chiefly of fibres of the bark of the tree, >vhich, when separated 
by a sieve, amount to above 40 percent, ' It has an agreeable odoiv, 
flomevbat resembling new hay, but scarcely any taste/' 

(HerefoBow various Chemical ExpenmenU which I wish I could inserl, 

but they are too long.) 

** Having been unsticcessful in my attempts to bleach the wax in 
its original state, I made some experiments to ascertain whether its 
colour could be more easily destroyed, after it had been acted Upon 
by mtric acid, and found that^ by exposing it spread upon glass tQ 
the action of light, it became in the course of three weeks of a pale 
straw colour^ and on the surface nearly white. * The same change 
wais produced by steeping the wax, in thin plates, in an aqueous ao- 
Itttioh of oxymuriatic gas, but I have not hitherto succeeded in ren- 
dering it perfectly white.' 



9> 



{Other demical ExpenmenUfoihwy which are ofeontiderabie Ungik») 

** From the preceding detail of experiments, it appears, that al- 
though the South American vegetable wax possesses the character- 
istic properties of bees' wax, it differs from that substance in many of 
its chemical habitudes ; it also differs from the other varieties of wax, 
namely, the wax of the myrica cerifera, of lac, and of white lac. The 
attempts which have been made to bleach the wax have been coo- 
ducted on a small scale; but, from the experiments rdated, it ap- 
pears that after the colour has been changed by the, action of very 

* The portion which the Gbvemor of Rio Grande' gave to me was m tht 
form of a cake, vluch coald not be f&crced, but was brittle ; it was of a pale 
straw colour. — Tranrl. 

BB 2 
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are'fixnrl two to- three inches in length, and of propor- 
tionate breadth ; it is enough to soak a piece of cotton*- 
cloth in its juice for it to become green, and from this 
colour it is changed to blue by the absorption of the 
oxygen of atmospheric air. The colour biKSomes so 
fixed, that it resists the action of soap and the lye of potr 
a&h, and it rather brightens than tildes after it has un- 
dergone these experiments. It is probable that by fer- 
mentation and beating, it may yield blue feculd, like the 
con)mon indigo {indigofera tinctoria). I know that it 
may be cultivated with ease, for I have sown the seeds, 
which are like those of the lettuce; they come up in a 
few days. The laud which is adapted to it is vansea 
fresca^ or marshy land composed of ma^aj^^, or stiff 
clay. 

Anil trepaoor, Cissus tinctorius: — Arrud. Cent. 
Plant, Pern. 

If the leaves of this plant are rubbed upon a white 
cloth, they impart to it a green colour like that of any 



dilute 'nitric acid, it may be rendered nearly white by the usual 
means. I have not had sufficient time to ascertain whether the wax 
can be more effectually bleached by long'Continucd exposure, nor 
hire- 1 had an opportunity of submitting it to the processes em^ 
ployed by the bleachers of bees' wax. 

Perhaps the most important part of the present enquiry is that 
which relates to the combustion of the vegetable wax, in the form of 
candles. The trials which have been made to ascertain its fitness 
for this purpose are extremely satisfactory ; and when the wick is 
properly proportioned to the size of the candle, the combustion is as 
perfect and uniform as that of common bees* wax. The addition of 
one eighth to one tenth part of tallow is sufficient to obviate the 
brittieness of the wax in its pure state^ without giving it any un- 
pleasant smell, or materially impairing the brilliant of its flame. 
A mixture of three parts of the vegetable wax with one part of bees' 
wax also makes very excellent candles." 
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Other herb. By exposure to atmospheric air it changes 
this colour for a fixed blue, which resists the Ije of pot- 
ash and soap. It is found in the mountains and low 
hinds of the Sertoens. 

« 

Herva Lombrigueira, or Arapabaca, Spigelia an- 
theUnia: — Lin. Sj/st. Veget. 

This plant has anthelminthic properties, and is sold in 
our towns. It grows abundantly in argillaceous low lands. 

Urucu, Bixa Orellana. Lin. 

This isasiirub, and is worthy of cultivation from the 
dye which the leaves afford ; but it is not cultivated by 
any one in Pernambuco, not even as a curiosity. 

Pxi'OM BEiRA, Meleagrinex Pernambucana : — Arrudi 
Cent. Plant Pern. 

This tree grows to the height of 30 or 40 feet; the 
timber of it is compact, and may be applied to some pur- 
poses. It produces its fruit in large rounded bunches, 
in capsules which do not open. It has a solid kernel of 
two cotyledons, covered with a sweetish acid pulp, which 
is not unpleasant. If turkeys eat of these kernels they 
die immediately: from this circumstance I took the 
name of the genus, of which I have only found two 
species. 

Imbuzeiro, Sp<mdia tuberosa : — - Arrud, Cent. Plant. 
Pern. 

This is a tree which grows plentifully in the Sertoens 
of Pernambuco and Paraiba. It produces a fruit which 
is rather smaller than pullets' eggs, obovate, with five 
points at the lower part, being the indications of the five 
stigmata. Its colour is ydlow, and below the coriac^us 
epidermis, it retains a juicy pulp, of a pleasant sweetiih 
add taste. With this juice, and milk, curds, and sugiar, 
a much-esteemed mess is made, called imbuzada. This 
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tree thcows outloiig horizontal roat9)< vrlich ^pettetrate 
very little^^ and upon, these are seeni at shojct .^is^tmice^^ 
round^ tubers of eight inches {hum palmo\ in diaioeter^ 
full of water, like unto water-melons; these supiily the 
y^etation of the tree in seasons of drought, and«s(^me- 
times refresh the sportsman who has penetrated into ih<^ 
woods. The reproduction of the tree is' vevj easy by 
means of shoots. 

PiRANGA, Bignonia tinctoYia2-^^JJ1nid.'{^eni*\I^nt. 
Pern. - ^ 

This isafruttt-bearingand sarmentosephmt;- it9 leaves 
yield, by boiling, a red dye, whicli canbe made.a.fiyed 
dye upon cbttoadotb, by meana of prepaiatioiiai^Dalo- 
gous to those which are made for madder, i 

Umari, GBoffiDya spinosa : -^ Jacg[* S£iiy>. Amelia., 

This plant, which Jacquiih found at. Carthagena in 
the sandy lands near to the coast, grows at Perjnamboco 
npon argillaceous low lands,^ upon which it arrives at 30 
or 40 feet in height; in Carthagena, aceording to tbr 
same author, it does not reach more than twelve, feet^ 
Tlie flowens are yellow, and hftve a s>mell which is ^iinilldr 
to that of the coco*>oil; those pf Carthagena have a.disr 
agreeable smelL May they not be two separate sp^ie8| ? 
From the almond of this plant is^extra^t^va .white and 
nutritive fecula, of which the inhabitants of the Rio do 
Peixe^ dnd of the Sertam of Paraiha do Noi^te make 
much use. The plant growq very ptenl4fully in the low 
lands of 'those parts, and it is< alsp :to be met with lin -th$ 
provincd'of Rio. Gbrande do Norte. 

Ipecacuanha preta, . Ipecacuanha^ .ofBcijiMiUs'v*-^ 
JlrrueL Cent. Plani. Pern. > 

Until the present time the botanists of Europe have * 

noi known to what gemis this plant belongs. Some of 



^ ^ 
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thaik thought it Dran thte^ euj^wMa Ipecatnimha ; others, 
that it was the pioralia glandidosci* others, the spiraa 
trifalittta'i others, the v/^tsr ipetximanhas finiaUy, others 
suspected tls^t' it vf^thiepit/chotriatmeticd; but I have 
observed the Ipecacuanha preta very frequently when in 
flower, and I think that it has'more affinity to the tapa^ 
gomea of Aublet. However, I have given it the name 
oi Ipecacuanha J for although both are batbarous, still the 
\91MT has been used for a century and a hld£ The Ipeea* 
ciumha is 'easily cultivated, for I have made the experi-^^ 
ment, but it requires^ shade, or at any rate it must not 
be t^ompletely exposed to die heat of the sun. 

Ipecacuakha BRANCA, Viola Ipecacuanha: — Un. 
Pombali'a Ipecacuanha: Vandel. 

Although the root of this plant wasformorly mistaken 

for that of the ipecacuanha preta^ it is well known now to 

be t]f another description. It is nrach used in medicine 

in Pemambuco, as a ^gentle purgative, &g. It i^ easily 

cultivated, and delights in a moist atmosphere and a 

sotidy soiL In the ndghbourhood' of the Campina 

. Grande (of Paraiba), I have seen Id^ge pieces of ground 

covered with thi^ planti Of this spedes of ipi^cacuanha 

our dru^i^ts might ikiake their syriip of wola^ and our 

physicians mighty without scruple, apply tl^e flowers aiid 

calyx in place of the flowers of the "Biola odoratUj for k 

promotes expectoration, and possesses stimulant qualities 

which str^ngtheiv the nerves. 

. CoNTRA-HBRVA, Dbtstenitf rotiindi^a: — Arrud. 
Cme: PtatU. Pffm. 

CoNTRA-HERTA DE FOLHA LOKGANA, Dorstenia PeN 

nambucana: — Armd. Cent. Plant Pern. 

These two spedes of eontroriierva are new, and are 
peculiar to Peraambltco; besides these two I have not 
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met with any other species. But they have the same 
viitoe as the true contra-herva of Meidco {dorsienia con^ 
tra-'heroa), and the physicians of Pemambuco do not use 
any other. They are to be found in great quantities in 
some parts. 

Angelim, Skolemora Pernambucensis: — AfYud. Cent, 
Plant. Pern, 

The fruit of this tree possesses the strongen vegetable 
anthelminAiq properties with whidx I am acquainted. 
It is necessary to be careful in the use of it, for if the 
dose is too large, the medicine wiU attack the neryous 
system, and produce convulsions. The common dose is 
one-fourth part of a seed for an adult. I know of three 
species of this plant. 

Batata de puroa, Convolvulus mechoacan. 

The root of this species 6( convolvulus is tuberose; and 
a dose of tWQ drachmis pf the fecula is sufficient as a pur- 
gative. The root is cut into small slices that it may be 
dried with more ease; a thread is then passed through 
the middle of each slice, for the purpose of exposing 
them for sale. It is a gentle purgative, and is now 
much in use, .therefore it is worthy of being cultivated. 
It may be observed as being remarkable, that quantities 
of the root are sometimes sold by the peasants which have 
little effect. This ought to be attributed to its being 
gathered out of season. All plants should be gathered 
after their maturation. Thus the batata de purga should 
be gathered after the fruit and leaves, have dried, but 
before the rains come on. I have observed in Pemam- 
buco two species of convolvulus^ of tuberose roots, both 
6f which are purgative, and the prepared root of both 
is commonly known under the name of purga de batata i 
one of these \& the true convolvubis mechoacany and is dii^ 

6 
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ferent from the other m leaf, branch, and fruit ; of this I 
have given the description in my C^ituria of new plants.* 
., Papo de Peru, Aristolochia grandiflora:*— ^.irrtM/. 
GenL Plant* Pern. 

This beaudfal species of aristciochioy which I first 
met widi in the, torrents of Cariri Novo, is medicinal, 
and is worthy of being cultivated in gardens, not only 
for its utility, but likewise on account of the beauty and 
size of its flower. Besides this, I am acquainted with 
five species of aristolochia^ some of which may be made 
uaeftil. The plant is commonly called angeUed* 

Mangabsira, Bibeirea sorbilis. This tree grows 
well in the sandy lands of the tabdeiros i the fruit varies 
firom the size of a pigeon's ^g to that of a pullet's; the 
colour is a greenish yellow, spotted with red; it is a^ 
most of the consistence of the service ; and is well known 
in the markets of Pemambuco and Bohia. Consider- 
able numbers of these trees are now cidtivated in the 
neighbourhood of Olinda ; and the attention which is 
paid to the tree' has improved the fruit. If- this is 
pounded spirituous fermentation takes place with great 
eaae^ and from this passes to acetosity ; thus the juice 
forms most excdlent vin^ar, in a very short period, 
which I found to be stronger than that of the grape, of 
the sugar-cane, of bananas, or of cambuins. I have de» 
scribed this new genus in my Cent. Plant. Pern, dedi-^ 
eating it to my disciple P. Joam Ribdro Pessoa de 
Mello Montenegro, prdessor of drawing in the semi- 
nary of Olinda. He is worthy of this honouiV not 

• 

*** On Papporte {ike root) en Europe etmpee en roueiles bkmchea 
et attez UgeretP — Voyage du Chevalier des Miarchais a Cc^enne, <^r« 
torn. iii. p. ji62. 
• I brought some of it to England in powder. «- TrantL 
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only from having attejoopted to introduce into this cap- 
taincy the cultivation of some useful exotic plants, but 
from the curious and philosophical examination which 
he has made respecting the wonderful phenomenon c^ 
the manner of the fructification of the. mangabeira plant, 
which will be found in my Centuria Plant. Pern* 

OiTi CoBOiA, Pleragina rufa : — Arrud. CefU. Plant. 
Pern. 

QiTi DA Praia, Pleragina odorata : .-* Arrud. Cent. 
Plant. Pern. 

OiTicicA or CATiNau£iBA, Pleragioa umbrosissima^. 

The first species of this genus (piti con»a). produces 
an irregular drupe, of which the kernel is covered with 
a sweet fecula,^ somewhat aromatio, {deasant, nutritive*^ 
It is large enough to satisfy one person. It is sdkl in 
the markets^ and by some individuals it is now culti«« 
vated. 
. The second species {pita da praia) produces an oval 
or oblong drupe, very little smaller than a hen's egg ; it 
is yellow at the period of maturation ; the kernel is do* 
vered with a sweet, aromatic, and nutritive pulp* 

The third species {oUiciea) is peculiar to the Sertoyens^ 
where it grows upon the borders of rivers and rivulets* 
It rises to the height of 50 or 60 feet; its branches are 
so diffuse, and double so much, that they nearly reach 
die ground, forming a spacious c<^. The fruit is an. 
oblong drupe of two inches or more in lei^h, and of 
half an inch in thickness ; it always retains its green co* 
lour, "even when ripe. The kernel is not hard like the 
kernels of the two preceding species, but it is ligneous 
and flexible, and can easily be broken ; it is covered 
with a layer of astringent pulp. The almond is a seed 
composed of two. oily cotyledons of a disagrjeeable taste, 

13 
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but aboundiiig with an oil^ of wiueh eome useis now 
madeb 

Oendihoba or Anaiboba, F^uiUea oprdifi)lia:^. 
Lin. 

This is of the natural order of cuciurbitaoeoiH plants | 
the seeds are very oily^ apd fiomtbem oil is -easily e» 
tractedy. whicb» as well as that of the cocos nucifera^ has 
the property of coagulating. I have sMule good soap 
from it even with potaeb, depriTiiq;' it of carbonic add 
by means of vtrgki lime» 

Caroba» KorddesCris symphilitica : — Amid. Cent^ 
Plant. Pern. Bignonia copaia; Avblet. Guien. 
. Caroba. mxvda, or casco ds catallo, Kjarddestris 
undulata : -- * Anrttdk Cent. Plant. Pern. 

These two spedes* possess antiveniereal>propertie% land 
are particularly serviceable against the in£9Gtion whidi' is 
called bclbaSi yaws. 

Barbatimam, Mimosa, r yirgxnaUs : <-- ArrtuL^ Centi,^ 
Pkmt^ Pern. 

This tree is not very large; its bask is one of the 
strongest astriflgentSy aiid is at^ the same time somewhat 
stimulaling^ which renders. it vappUcabte to soraedisov^ 
ders. The peasants use it to heal thdr own^wounds, as 
well as those of animals. Women use it after child- 
-bearing, bathing themselves in a decoction of the leaves. 
I am persuaded that die extract of it, if it did not exceed 
would at least equal in medicinal virtue the mimoza 
catechu. 

Almecega, Amyris Pemambucensis : *-^ Armd. Cent. 
Plant. Pern. 

This is a tree which sometimes Attains a great height ; 
from its bark oozes a resinous juice which is indissoluble 
in water, but it is completely dissolvible in spirit of wine. 
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Tlie woods of Goiana and of Alhandra abound miSk 
th^se trees, and the Indians of the latter place gather the 
gam in considerable quantities, and sell it at from 20 to 
40 rets per lb. It has almost the same medicinal virtues 
as tni'pentine ; when applied in the form of a plaster to 
the fordiead, it aflbrds relief, and it usually removes the 
toothach* Our apothecaries use it in making up some 
kinds of dntments. It is mixed by our people with the 
yellow wax of the country for the purpose of making 
candles for common use. A fourth part of tallow is 
added to it, for caulking canoes, water«wheels of sugar- 
mills, &C 

Hie gum is known under two forms ; that which is 
white and dean is called ahnecega coxida^ or boiled; for 
the Indians who gather it, boil it for the purpose of se- 
parating the impurities, and they make loaves of it of 16 
and 20 2^. weight The almecega crua^ or raw, when 
dissolved in spirits of wini^ mi^t be used in the compo- 
sition of some kinds of varnish ; and being burnt, it 
might serve instead of incense, as is practised with the 
balsam of the Sertun, and as the resin of the aiayris 
ambrosiaca or idea hepte^jfiUi dl. Aublet is used in some 
parts of America* # 



THE END. 
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